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LAY SERMONS: BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.* 


WE once went a long journey to see 
James Hogg on the repenting-stool, 
and richly were we repaid for the pains 
we took on that occasion. Twenty 
years have passed over our heads since 
then, but if we should see twenty more, 
which is improbable, never could we 
forget the aspect of the poetical shep- 
herd, as, perched on that bad eminence 
in the kirk of Ettrick, he underwent 
(or, in his own beautiful Doric, tholed) 
the awful castigation of the reverend 
Boanerges who in those days ministered 
to the spiritual necessities of that pri- 
mitive population. The bonny, bloom- 
ing, little ewe-milker, whose charms 
had caused James to deflect from the 
path of moral rectitude, stood at his 
elbow, wrapped all over in her maud, 
but trembling manifestly beneath its 
folds; and what of her sweet counte- 
nance was visible, now—when the mini- 
ster was “ spairging brimstone”~-deadly 
pale with terror—now, when the worthy 
saint was dwelling on the particular 
character of her offence, its undeniable 
blackness, indelicacy, indecorum, &c. 
&c. &c., suffused with scarlet blushes, 
such as dimmed even the splendour of 
her accomplice’s whiskers. Ile, mean- 
time, maintained a stern, dogged, sullen 
obduracy of aspect, which spoke him 
a hardened and unrepentant sinner : 
he now and then eyed the lecturer with 
a glance of cool contempt, which seemed 
to penetrate like lava into the haughty 
bosom of the Calvinist; and when all 
the horrors of holy rhetoric were at 
length exhausted, and the diatribe must 
needs ccme to a conclusion, nimbly 


and gaily did Jamie hop from his pe- 
destal, and was received almost with 
plaudits among a goodly company of 
brother-swains, who had congregated 
rather to do him honour than to wit- 
ness his humiliation. At the kirk door 
HIogg drew the ewe-milker under his 
arm, and away the two glided together, 
with apparently as much sang froid as 
if nothing particular had happened. 
How changed are we all since 1814! 
none more so than James Hogg! True 
his frame is still erect, robust, vigorous, 
and his step even yet prompt and 
elastic; but Time has thinned that 
huge mane of reddish-brown hair that 
then dangled even to the skirts of his 
grey jacket, and tinged more than half 
of what remains with the venerable 
silver. His countenance is still more 
altered ; and if the bloom be gone and 
the teeth somewhat smitten, and if the 
eyes now require on certain occasions 
the assistance of spectacles, still the 
change here has, on the whole, been 
for the better. The bard’s aspect has 
assumed an air of calmness, gentleness, 
and, let us add, of dignity--of which 
it had little in the days of his over- 
boiling blood. James Hogg has evi- 
dently become a wiser and a better 
man. In place of mounting the cuttie- 
stool, he now appears perfectly in his 
place, when, with hat in hand, he 
stands behind ¢he plate, in the capacity 
of ruling elder, to welcome the con- 
gregation on the Lord’s-day, and re- 
ceive their alms for the poor; nor, when 
service is over, does a more respectable- 
looking pater-familias exchange salu- 
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tations with the priest than he of Al- 
trive ; surrounded as he is with a 
large family of happy and innocent 
children, the fruits of a happy and 
honourable marriage, whom it is the 
prime business of his declining years 
to train up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Word which cannot 
err. 

And what may be the reformed 
shepherd’s method of spending the 
evening of the first ~~ of the week ? 
As unlike Sir Andrew Agnew’s as pos- 
sible: you may take all the oaths in 
Tyler of St. Giles’s compendium for 
that fact. Only the lass with the two 
youngest bairns has been deprived of 
the ordinance, so that there is no hot 
dinner ready for the kirk-going party ; 
but the mutton-pie, baked on the Sa- 
turday, is set forth in full garniture of 
brown crust and parsley-leaves, and 
awaits only the first plunge of James’s 
knife to reveal its solid cutlets bosomed 
in that jelly of jellies, which our own 
opposite neighbour, M. Verrey, will 
never emulate. Or the cold sheep’s- 
head spreads its tempting blackness, 
over against the well-pickled salmon ; 
the oaten-cakes are at hand, piled thin 
and high in their rustic basket; the 
horns are duly set, and the tall jug of 
water, pare as diamond spark, fresh 
from the unfathomable well, scorning 
all applications of ice, is flanked by 
the mighty, huge, vast, globular magnum 
of aqua vite. Now let digestion wait 
on appetite, and health on both. Fall 
to, ye lusty feeders, and much good 
may it all do ye! Your fare can be 
none the worse that you owe it all to 
the independent industry of a man of 
genius; and we sincerely hope that 
you are for once free of “company.” 
What a burning shame it is to the bar- 
barous would-be literati and ¢e of our 
time, that they devour the heritage of 
Hogg and his household at such a rate! 
Do those unlicked students of medi- 
cine, and those brawny beldames who 
write three-fourths of the Annuals, never 
consider that a small Scotch farmer is 
hardly the better able to keep open 
house for lion-hunters, because he may 
happen also to bea poet? Of all the 
mortal sights that sicken our organs of 
observation, none is more offensive than 
that ofa dirty gig or jingling yellow 
descending with a load of greasy, foul- 
feeding enthusiasts, upon “ the bonny 
holms of Yarrow.” We have often 
thought, that if we were the Shepherd 
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of Ettrick we would hoist a sign-post 
at once — 


“ Porter, ale, and British spirits, 
Painted bright between twa trees.” 


But to return from this digression. 
Dinner over, and two or perhaps 
three tumblers of hot toddy discussed 
in all decorum, our respected friend 
and his little flock now gather round 
the fragrant peat-fire; and the pigs 
say their questions, no doubt, and re- 
peat their hymns and psalms, as in 
other decent folks’ houses — 


“ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren be, 
In unity to dwell!” 
Or, 
“« The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want ;” 
Or, 
** A man was famous, and was held 
In estimation, 


According as he lifted up 
His axe thick trees upon.” 


But after this pleasing ceremony has 
been gone through, our shepherd's ingle 
nook presents something considerably 
more enlivening than what is usual at 
a similar hour under most similar roof- 
trees. No reluctant hand deduces some 
thick, heavy volume of Walker, or Ers- 
kine, or Moncrieff, or Chalmers, or 
Irving, or any other of the established 
humbugs of “the Scottish pulpit,” 
from the shelf, where it has stood in 
dusty silence since that day se’nnight. 
No—but Hogg once more fills the 
tumbler, with cold grog this time, and 
lights his pipe; and, between sip and 
puff, he regales his admiring and re- 
vering audience with “a lay sermon,” 
of home manufacture; or, rather, of 
no manufacture at all, but the sponta- 
neous effusion of a patriarch’s heart 
and head. Mrs. Hogg is, probably, 
getting the tea-things ready while he 
continues his bit of paternal prose ; but 
this neither interrupts the preacher nor 
prevents ber from following the dis- 
course, and even now and then inter- 
jecting a small guery when he has 
broached some doctrine more bold 
than sound, or perhaps used some il- 
lustration rather better adapted for the 
ears of his old allies, the ewe-milkers, 
than those of the innocent darlings now 
nestled about his knees. On the whole, 
however, Mrs. Hogg is (as all good 
wives must be) a fervent admirer of 
her husband ; and it appears that the 
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idea of getting young Jamie, who is 
now a dab at short-hand, to set down 
for the press some of these fire-side 
homilies, was originally started by no- 
body but herself. We are thankful to 
the worthy lady for her suggestion. 
We do not hesitate to say, that this 
age has produced three lay-preachers 
well worthy ail its clerks proper put 
together ; and that, highly as we esteem 
in the sermon line both Coleridge and 
Cobbett, we still are of opinion, that 
of the venerated three the most admir- 
able is Hogg ipse. 

Every reader, however, must keep 
in mind on this occasion a good old 
rule ofthe Stagyrite, and * place himself, 
in order that he may really comprehend 
aright the author before him, as nearly 
as possible in the position (physical as 
well as mental) in which the author was 
when he produced his lucubration.”* 
In short, you must fill your tumbler 
with whisky-toddy, and light your 
cigar, and take care that the fire is 
bright and the hearthstone clean, before 
you flatter yourself with the fond dream 
that you are entitled to peruse the Lay 
Sermons of the Eitrick Shepherd. 

It follows, as an important corollary 
from the above precept, that he who 
would endeavour to follow us in the 
right spirit through our reviewal of this 
sagacious manual, must in like manner 
prepare to do so with a jorum at his 
elbow and a cheroot between his teeth. 
There is at least one individual, about 
whose accurate compliance with this 
suggestion we need entertain no mis- 
givings: we allude to the illustrious 
Dunlop, to whom the Shepherd dedi- 
cates this tome —a selection which 
does honour to the discrimination of 
the Boar of Altrive, and which we an- 
ticipate will prompt the Tiger of Hir- 
cania to many and many an extra- 
libation 


* In his wild wood, within yon shaggy 
lair.” 


O Tiger! how does our heart melt 
within us as we picture to ourselves 
thee at the moment when this Number 
of Rrerna shall reach at length thy 
paw! Good, warm-hearted Wudl, thou 
wilt not misinterpret us! Let the 
softest-eyed of all thy squaws mingle 
for thee on this occasion “ the cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates ;” that is to 
say, the tenth tumbler: and let young 


* See Aristotle’s 





Rhetoric, 
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Galt, thy henchman leal, have for once 
a deeper sip of the old nectar of 
Gourock. 

We must first solicit the Tiger’s at- 
tention to some most amiable views 
which the Shepherd opens of his own 
personal character and feelings, in a 
sermon headed with “ Why will you 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave?” It is obvious that the 
weather this Sabbath-day has been fine 
and genial—that the clerical sermon 
was either a good one, or, what is more 
probable, totally unlistened to— that 
the Shepherd met kind friends in the 
kirkyard, enjoyed his walk home by 
the shore of sweet Saint Mary’s lake— 
and that his inner man has been ten- 
derly refreshed since his return to the 
elbow-chair, from which, being half- 
muzzy, he thus speaketh: 


‘*T like to make friends and com- 
panions of those who are forty years my 
juniors. I thus renew the youth of my 
mind, and have attachments growing up- 
on me as my old friends drop away. I 
try to make young folks be in love with 
old age before they arrive at it, and shew 
them that happiness, and hilarity, and 
real enjoy ment, are not confine 2d to the 
young. I also find many occasions of 
infusing the experience of age under 
the guise of equality ; for, unless piqued 
by insolence or vulgarity, I never in con- 
versation set myself above the humblest 
individual.” 


What a modest creature, after all, is 
James! Hear him again: 


‘IT do not see why young people 
should not be entertained, nor do I be- 
lieve they are at all incapable of be- 
ing entertained, with the conversation 
and gaiety of an old man. When I 
make them forget my age, I forget it 
also myself. I account it an essential 
duty, and I am sure it is a source of 
great happiness, to break down, as much 
as possible, the jealousies which are apt 
to subsist between the young and the 
old. They are afraid of our peevishness, 
and we are afraid of their frivolity. But 
let us always be satisfied that we meet 
on equal terms, and then they will love 
our cheerfulness, they will be flattered 
by our attentions, they will attain at an 
easy rate the experience which has cost 
us dear, and perhaps acquire a more 
sedate character by the apothegms of 
age. 

‘‘Ladvise every man advanced in age, 
therefore, to begin now and continue on, 
however old, this happy expedient of 








b. ili. § 17. 










































































































stepping back to the scenes which you 
have left, and mingling occasionally with 
the enchanting circ les of youth —espe- 
cially if you have any thing in your coun- 
tenance or manners which invites all the 
young people of the families in which you 
visit to flock about you, hang about you, 
and use every familiarity with you. 1 
allude to the young female darlings ofa 
house especially. This is delightful, and 
an infallibly good sign of an old man, 
There is an old Scots proverb, ‘ They're 
never cannie that dogs an’ gilpies dinna 
like ;’ and there is not a more true one 
in the whole collection. ‘ Let no such 
man be trusted.’’ 


The whole of this discourse is full 
of sage and pithy remarks on old men, 
their duties, their failings, their wisdom, 
and their folly. We do not quite ap- 
prove of the personalities introduced ; 
but as Sir Sidney Smith will probably 
never read the Shepherd’s book, we 
may venture to extract what follows : 


‘“* The most peevish old men I have 
ever known were such as had earned 
fame by some insulated action, and who 
had nothing else to depend on. They 
were oblige .d to draw constantly from the 
same stock, till the world began to con- 
ceive that they were bankrupt, and they 
were daily dis ippointed in the respect to 
which they thought themselves entitled. 
Be assured, therefore, that a happy and 
respectable old age must have something 
to shew as well as to relate.” 


Our next quotation is well worthy 
of all praise and consideration : 


“« I have never yet been able properly 
to understand what Mr. James Russell 
would call the otium cum dignitate of an 
old man. It is supposed by some, that 
there is a certain period of life at which 
we ought to retire from public view, 
and leave the field open to vigorous and 
ambitious young men, who will tread the 
stage with a firmer step, and conduct the 
business of literature or common life with 
greater activity. But this is all 
balderdash. No, no: 1 am certain that 
exercise and temper nce preserve the 
body in a sound state ; and equally cer- 
tain, that delightful study, the exercise 
ot the mind, gives full vigour to its pow- 
ers, until extreme old age. It is rare 
that a studious man outlives his facul- 
ties, unless these faculties have been 
very rath in their growth. Depend upon 

, bairns, that in proportion as we im- 
prove the powers of our mind, we shall 
retain them for a shorter or longer pe- 
riod. I have always found a greater 
number of old men of sound and vigo- 
rous minds engaged in the professions 
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which require thought, than in those 
which require little mental exertion. 
Only see what sumphs the majority of 
old ministers are! ‘They are almost as 
stupid as lairds.” 





We have quoted all this because it 
is good, and wise, and heartening ; 
but we cannot allow the introduction 
of Mr. Russell’s name to pass without 
some expression of regret. That emi- 
nent barrister, though, when seen in 
wig and gown, he may have struck 
Hogg as an aged man, isin fact at least 
ten “years } younger than Hogg himse lf; 
and when he spoke about the otium 
cum dignitate of old age, he was no 
doubt alluding jocularly to the com- 
forts (now, we believe, within his view) 
of a seat at the benchers’ table in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Again. We never can approve of 
allusions to the domestic affairs of 
public men, however offensive these 
may be in their public capacity. We 
believe that, contemptib le beyond all 
measure as Lord Grey must be allowed 
to be, when considered as a minister, 
he is, in fact, a very amiable sort of 
person in his domestic capacity. He 
has set us all an example of diligence 
in providing for the olive branches, 
which, even in him, ought to command 
respectful acknowledgment ; and we 
think Hogg need not ‘have gone out of 
his way to make these bitter and sar- 
castic observations on the state of his 
relations with his son-in-law, Lord 
Durham —a man for whom also we 
have, on some accounts, a particular 
respect. Talking of the venerable pre- 
mier, the Shepherd says: 


** Many old men are jostled from the 
active scenes of life by the impetuosity 
of young men, who are eager to occupy 
the ir stations. But it is a man’s duty 
to defend himself, by every just method, 

rainst any such enc roachments made 
aaa him. The difficulty, no doubt, is 
increased when the station requires ac- 
tivity and diligence, as well as expe- 
rience and wis sdom ; yet, in most of the 
instances of this kind which I have wit- 
nessed, and been at the trouble to exa- 
mine, 1 have found the blame to be more 
in the weakness of the man than the 
infirmities of his age.” 


And again: 


‘“« T adjure every man, especially such 
whose means of subsistence and exer- 
tions are linked together, never to give 
up bis power of superintendency "and 
direction as long as he is able to act, 
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even though not with his usual vigour. 
Unless from rooted boozing or brandy- 
fied derangement, 1 cannot suppose any 


statesman unfit to direct the business of 


his own family ; why, then, should he re- 
duce himself to a ‘situation in which he 
may have comparatively few good things 
at his disposal? The premier and parent 
who does this is sure to bring down his 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 


But, indeed, the style in which the 
Shepherd pursues the present ministers, 
man by man, into the recesses of per- 
sonal character and private relations, 
appears to us indefensible. He is, 
moreover » quite mistaken when he at- 
tacks Sond Palmerston, as one anxious 
to conceal the time of life to which he 
has attained. That nobleman has his 
weaknesses, but this surely cannot be 
of their number: 


“« When we are convicted of any of the 
undeniable marks of age, as wrinkles, 
grey hairs, or defect of sight, it is both 
laugh: ible and pitiable to hear one assert- 
ing that these are not the marks of age 
in his case, as he had had them all since 
he was thirty! It is a pity that a man, 
entrusted with serious business of any 
kind, should indulge in such ingenious 
delusions ; Talleyrand might paint his 
hair, too, if whe liked : but he has too 
much sense.” 


Cupid, after all, is not above 57; 
and we rather think he does not paint 
his hair-—at least, that he only uses a 
black-lead comb. But even harsher 
— in fact, exquisitely and brutally 
cruel — is the way in which Hogg in- 
troduces the two Grants, as sermonising 
each other 


black-strap.”” Hear Charles: 


“<P hilosophy ¢ can give us no wiser 
instruction than that which teaches us to 
gain the support and patronage ofothers, 
when we part company with those who 
were our original benefacters. Provi- 
dence has, in our transitory state, wisely 
contrived a remedy for this. We may so 
connect ourselves, as to have the fair 
prospect of new relations to fill the place 
of our former friends, and to come with 
claims on us which will keep alive the 
best feelings of our nature, and excite 
our EXERTIONS and inpustrRy to the last 
period of our lives. This, with the fear 
of God always before our eyes, and a 
humble confidence in his mercy, will keep 
our old hearts perfectly at ease, and our 
grey hairs shall sink down into the grave 
in peace.” 


The Right Hon. Robert Grant, again, 
is elsewhere introduced as saying : 


*‘ over a second bottle of 
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‘*Solomon’s moral philosophy is to me 
better than the whole that has been pro- 
duced since ; and it is long since | had 
it all by heart. The following maxim is 
three times repeated, nearly in the same 
terms, in his works: ‘ There is nothing 
better for a man than that he should eat 
and DRINK, and that he should make 
his soul enjoy good in his labour. This 
also I saw, that it was from the hand of 
God.” 


The solemn hypocrisy here ascribed 
to these gentlemen is odious: such in- 
sincerity even over a quiet bottle of 
port, in the back parlour of Cannon 
Row! The Shephe rd may depend upon 
it that all Clapham will feel indignant ; 
but, to be eee; if Robert has got the 
Bombay appointment, he may afford 
to smile “in humble confidence.” 

In Hogg’s fifth sermon, “To Young 
Men,” we find, among many pathetic 
and affecting admonitions, some more 
of this unjustifiable bitterness about 
the rats still in the ministry : 

** Such companions never discover to 
you at once the whole deformity of their 
character. Their own gradual defection 
from what they once were, has taught 
them the most successful methods of in- 


fusing the poison of vice, and yet con- 
cealing its odiousness.” 


Addressing a young member of par- 
liament in the same sermon, he thus 
renews lis assault. We are sure no 
one less needed such suggestions than 
the late worthy representative of Sel- 
kirkshire, whom Hogg has evidently 
had in his view throughout a great 
part of this discourse. Cautioning 
Mr. Pringle against the Grants, &c., 
he says: 

‘* Where there is not virtue, there can 
be no real friendship. There may be 
associations of knaves, and their common 
interests may give them laws and bind 
them for some time together; but you 
may be assured that any friendship which 
deserves the name must be built on in- 
tegrity. Never associate with men whose 
example or advice appears to lead you 
from the path of truth and uprightness : 
*O my son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.’ ” 


And again, he stoops in the same 
sermon to such very humble game as 
Lord Howick, whom he (ironically ?) 
calls “a pretty lad,” and then slily 
observes : 

‘TL have been often taken with the 
appearance and countenances of young 
men in public assemblies; and yet the 
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very first time I heard them speak, I 
found at once that they were consummate 
blockheads.” 


In another sermon, entitled ‘ On 
Deistical Reformers,” the Shepherd re- 
turns to the charge with equal viru- 
lence; and, indeed, treats the lord- 
chancellor with a proud loftiness of 
contempt which we must pronounce 
quite un-Christian. There appears, 
however, to be some sprinkling of truth 
in more than one passage of this re- 
markable discourse : 

** Our very -priests, who, in the opi- 
nion of the modern class of infidels, have 
so long triumphed over the human un- 
derstanding, now admit that it was the 
failing of mankind, a few centuries ago, 
to believe in every absurdity which 
their predecessors, in their ignorance, 
imposed on them. The error of this 
age is to believe too little, save in some 
things more extravagantly ridiculous 
than was ever promulgated in any former 
age. But if we go on improving at 
the present rate, 1 should not be sur- 
prised to see a set of philosophers endea- 
vouring to persuade the world to believe 
in nothing, not even in Rowism itself, 
or in the universal genius and unsullied 
integrity of Lord Brougham.” 


We believe we have now quoted 
more than enough of the political part 
of this little volume ; but it is not fair 
to overlook the fact, that if Hogg’s 
strain here appears to casual readers, 
like the Tiger or ourselves, ultra-severe, 
the Shepherd is addressing his own 
children. Wis primary, almost his only 
thought, throughout these pages, is to 
inspire their tender and _ susceptible 
bosoms with a strong and eternal dis- 
gust for the mean knaveries and fop- 
pish delusions which have, at the pre- 


sent epoch, acquired so large a share of 


worldly success; and we must find 
some pardon for even the apparently 
harshest expressions into which a man 
of clear intellect and honourable prin- 
ciples—in other words, a good Tory— 
is betrayed by the natural anxiety he 
feels to train up his children in the 
hatred of Whiggery. We shall not 
return, however, to his politics. Here 
we have “ the "gentle Shepherd” all 
over: 

**T have now the charge of a consi- 
derable, and, I hope, amiable and vir- 
tuous family; and if I had the charge 
of ten, I should govern them by the 
simple laws which would be sufficient 
to direct mankind, if they were wiser 
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and more virtuous than they are. Gene. 
rosity would be the great virtue I should 
reward with fairings and gingerbread- 
nuts. Injustice, falsehood, cruelty, and 
ingratitude, would be almost the only 
crimes I should take down the taws for. 
With unremitting and steady attention to 
the different tempers and abilities of my 
pupils, I should promote in them the 
habits of industry, the bowels of kind- 
ness, and the virtues of jollity and hi- 
larity ; and in every step of their pro- 
gress I should teach them to love God 
for his goodness to the fallen race of 
Adam, and to enjoy to the utmost all 
his bounties, with a scorn of Method- 
istical self-denying.” 


A sermon devoted 
Young Women” 
It opens thus: 


entirely “ To 
merits special notice. 


*« * Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched-forth 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go, and making a tink- 
ling with their feet. * * * In that 
day the Lord will take away the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments about their 
feet, and their cauls and their round 
tires like the moon, the chains, and the 
bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, 
and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
headbands, and the tablets, and the ear- 
rings, the rings, and the nose-jewels, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the 
mantles, and the wimples, and the crisp- 
ing-pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, 
and the hoods, and the vails.’ 

‘This is a most extraordinary enume- 
ration of our evangelical prophet’s. I 
have always thought that the present age 
overtopped all former ones in emulation 
for fine dresses and ornaments of every 
description ; but I have been wrong ; for 
what are the most splendid dresses in 
Peebles compared with the 
Hebrew ladies? Isaiah was a shepherd, 
and the son of a shepherd; but, like 
others of his class, he has had an eye to the 
comely daughters of his people, and, as ap- 
pears from other parts of his writings, 
noted well both what was becoming and 
what was ridiculous, I shall therefore 
take advantage of the prophet’s descrip- 
tion of the fantastic dresses of the 
daughters of Jerusalem to point out a 
few failings in the characters of my be- 
loved young countrywomen, and recom- 
mend some duties which, if they attend 
to, they will be the better and happier as 
long as they live. I know they will smile 
at this presumption, and say one to an- 
other that age has not cured the she »pherd 
of his inherent vanity. But they should 
remember, that my years and separation 
from the world give me aright not only 
to speak my mind freely to the young 


those of 


eae 
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and giddy, but also the power of looking 
at the charms of the loveliest of women 
with a steadier and more discriminating 
eye than those can do who are over- 
powe red with them and flatter them. I 
by that means possess a darkened glass, 
through which I can look at the sun 
without being dazzled by the beams which 
conceal his dark spots.” 


It is impossible not to admire the 
audacious humbuggery of the Shep- 
herd in the foregoing passage. But no 
matter; let him proceed : 


“I must begin by disclosing to you 
the main fountain from whence alll your 
errors and failings derive their source : 
it is a false and defective education. It 
is peculiarly unfortunate for you that at 
an early period of life the qualities which 
make you agreeable are quite of a dif- 
ferent kind from those which are after- 
wards necessary to the discharge of your 
most important duties. The period of the 
few years between the girl and the woman 
is the most important one of your whole 
life: it is that period which frequently 
gives the character its peculiar tone and 
bias. And in which way is it spent? 
O, my dears! I must leave your own 
guilty consciences to answer that ques- 
tion,” 


Among the minute practical hints 
with which our preacher winds up this 
striking discourse, we are particularly 
delighted with the following: 

“Keep tHe Sapnatu. Do not be 

seen flying about with gentlemen in gigs 
and carriages, nor walking and giceling 
in the fields ; for such behaviour is light- 
some, and highly disreputable. Attend 
Divine service once every Sunday at 
least, even though your minister should 
be a bore, as too many of them are, 
repeating the same monotonous sentences 
from day to day, and from year to year. 
Still, it is your duty to attend Divine 
worship, to join in praise and prayer 
with the community of Christians to 
whom you belong, and listen, reverently 
and attentively, to the word preached, 
as you know uot whence a blessing may 
come, or when it may light. ; 

*“‘ But as the attendance on Divine 
service takes up but a sinall portion of 
the day, in directing your studies for 
the remainder of it I am rather at a loss. 
I cannot insist on your reading of ser- 
mons, not even my own, for I never could 
do it myself, ex xcept Sterne’s sand Boston’s, 
the two greatest opposites in nature. The 
Bree is by far the most inexhaustible 
book in the world, even laying aside its 
Divine origin altogether. For its great 
antiquity, simplic ity of narrative, sple n- 
dour of poetry, and wise and holy injunc- 
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tions, there is no work once to be com- 
pared with it; therefore, by all means, 
read your Bible, and attend to all the 
ordinances of Christianity ; for it is beau- 
tiful and becoming to see a young person 
attending reverently upon these, and can 
scarcely fail to make her more acceptable 
both with God and man. ‘Therefore at- 
tend diligently on the ordinances of reli- 
gion, and read your Bible,—all save the 
book of Leviticus, which I always make 
my own children leave out. The study 
of the Jewish ceremonial law can be of 
no benefit to any one, but least of all to 
a young lady. I wish that book had 
been cancelled from the Holy Scriptures ; 
for there are many of the injunctions so 
disgusting, that they cannot be read even 
by men.” 


In his sermon “On Good Breeding,’ 
the accomplished Shepherd, who must 
henceforth be considered as the Cas- 
tiglione as well as Corydon of Yarrow, 
introduces some remarks on the per- 
sonal peculiarities of his friends and 
acquaintance, which cannot fail to be 
highly interesting and instructive to all 
concerned. We observe that most of 
these gems have been already largely 
circulated in the newspapers, but still 
we cannot deny to our own pages the 
advantage of recording a few of such 
rare ornaments: 


‘The pride of rank, or of understand. 
ing, may lurk under the grave counte- 
nance ; and the v anity of disy laying ex. 
cellence may produce severe and contra. 
dictory remarks: but such people may 
he assured, that if they conan lay aside 
these defects in their character, they had 
better mever mingle in the soc iety of their 
friends, for they will only render them- 
selves more and more disagreeable. 

“Tam sorry to make the remark, but 
for the sake of truth must do it, that I 
have generally found the ministers of the 
Gospel most at fault in this respect. 
They are so accustomed to harangue 
others without any contradiction, that 
when they come into mixed societies 
they cannot bear it, and too frequently 
grow dogmatical. I have the greatest 
veneration for that class of society, but 
must caution them against that too gene- 
ral failing. There are two extremes 
always to be carefully avoided ; levity, 
which is too forward to please ; and 
severity, which imposes unnecessary re- 
straint. I have met with many almost 
intolerant instances of this in Scotland ; 
and isolated country clergymen are more 
apt.to be affected by this failing than 
those of a great city. In the latter, the 
constant friction of society has ground 
off all the asperities ; and yet 1 know of 
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some almost unbrookable instances of 
this character in Edinburgh, and of first- 
rate gentlemen too. 

‘* | found the society of London quite 
different ; and how it should have hap- 
pened with me, I know not; for I mixed 
freely with all sorts of respectable S0- 
ciety; but I never met with an over- 
weening character, either among the 
clergy or laity. Croly is, pe rhaps, a 
little too apt to take the lead in conver- 
sation; but then he is so exceedingly 
intelligent, that one is always both 
pleased and edified. Hood, from whom 
I expected a continued volley of wit, is 
a modest. retiring character. Reynolds 
more brilliant. Hook altogether inimi- 
table, ei'her for fun or drinking. Martin 
as simple in his manners as a shepherd’s 


boy. Cruikshanks stately and solemn. 
But I could go over a thousand in the 
same way, in most of whom I was dis- 


appointed, though often most agreeably. 
Among the nobility and gentry I felt 
myself most at home, and most at my 
ease of all. There was no straining for 
superiority there. Every gentleman. and 
lady came apparently to be pleased, and 
they were pleased with every thing, 
whether said or sung. The impression 
left on my mind by mingling with the 
first society of London, is that of per- 
fection, and what I would just wish 
society to be.” 
* * * * 

«| must always regard the society of 
London as the pink of what I have seen 
in the world. I met with most of the 
literary ladies, and confess that I liked 
them better than the blue-stockings of 
Edinburgh. Their general information 
is not superior to that of their northern 
sisters, perhaps it may be said that it is 
less determined ; but, then, they never 
assume so much. The society of London 
that I mixed with is, as L have said before, 
just such a model as I would always 
desire to see. There was no wrangling ; 
none whatever; not even ou political 
creeds. ‘They intermixed all in the most 
perfect harmony; and if such a thing as 
the different sides chanced to be men- 
tioned, it was by way of joke. Mr. 
Holmes was, however, a very arbitrary 
gentleman among them, but a fellow of 
infinite good humour.” 


We have not the advantage of know- 
ing all the persons here characterised, 
but we are sure Hogg had met with 
some body of the name of Cruikshank, 
quite different from our excellent friend 
of Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, the 
inimitable GeorGe; who is indeed, 
when contemplated across the pit of 
the Opera, a “stately and solemn” 
looking Don enough : but at the social 
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board exhibits all the life, fun, and 
hilarity that one would expect from the 
exquisite creations of his pencil. There 
is, we believe, some inferior artist about 
town of the same, or nearly the same, 
name ; but George Cruikshank, if the 
shepherd had really met with him, 
must have made a charming impression 
on his congenial mind. Who the 
Reynolds that Hogg talks of can be we 
are at a loss to guess. The melo-dra- 
matist of that name has, we believe, 
been for some years rather more dead 
than Sir Joshua. By Martin, does he 
mean the painter of Babylon, or the 
incendiary of York, or Betty? Ifthe 
“ Mr. Holmes” he speaks of be our 
friend the ex-whipper-in, the Shepherd 
had encountered him in some extra- 
ordinary phasis. A more jolly, good- 
humoured, unarbitrary fellow, than 
Billy Holmes, it has rarely been our 
fortune to crack a bottle withal. We 
appeal to Downie of Appin! 

We are quite at fault as to the 
heroines whom the Shepherd introduces 
with such unwonted delicacy of dashes 
at page 71. 

** Though we are obliged, out of re- 
spect for female talents, to listen respect- 
fully to Mrs. G—, Miss B—, and Mrs. 
= with mute acquiescence, they are 
nevertheless very tedious companions : 
Mrs. J—, again, is quite the reverse ; 
Iw ould ti ke | her as a model of a literary 
lady.’ 


We must now conclude, and it shal 
be by quoting from Hogg’s sixth ser- 
mon * on reason and instinet” a beau- 
tiful passage on the language of birds 
and beasts —a passage which would 
have done honour to any White of 
Selborne, or Jesse of Hampton Court, 
among them all. 


“That animals have each a language 
of their own to one another, there can be 
no doubt. 1 know a good deal of their 
languages myself. I know by the voice 
of the raven when he has discovered one 
of my flock dead —1 know also his pre- 
lude to the storm and to fine weather. 
The moorfowls can call one another from 
hill to hill. I learned to imitate their 
language so closely, that I could have 
brought scores of them within the range 
of my shot of a morning. The blackcock 
has a call, too, which brings all his motley 
mates around him, but the females have 
no call. ‘They are a set of subordinate 
beings, like the wives of a nabob. They 
dare not even incubate upon the same 
hill with their haughty lords. But the 
partridge, and every mountain-bird, have 
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a language to each other, and though 
rather circumscribed, it is perfectly 
understood, and, as Wordsworth says, 
‘‘not to me unknown.” Even the stupid 
and silly barn-door hen, when the falcon 
appears, can, by one single alarm-note, 

make all her ‘chickens hide i in a moment. 
Every hen tells you when she has laid 
her egg ; and, lest it should not be well 
enough heard or understood, the cock 
exerts the whole power of his lungs in 
divulging the important secret. The 
black-faced ewe, on the approach of a 
fox or a dog, utters a whistle through 
her nostrils which alarms all her com- 
rades, and immediately puts them upon 
the look-out. Not one of them will take 
another bite until they discover whence 
the danger is approaching. If the dog 
be with a man, sundry of them utter a 
certain bleat, which I know well but can- 
not describe, and begin feeding again. 
If the dog is by himself, they are more 
afraid of him than any other animal, and 
you will then hear the whistle repeated 
through the whole glen. 

«« But the acuteness of the sheep's ear 
surpasses all things in nature that I 
know of. A ewe will distinguish her 
own lamb’s bleat among a thousand all 
braying at the same time, and making a 
noise a thousand times louder than the 
singing of psalms at a Cameronian sacra- 
ment in the fields, where thousands are 
congreg: ated,—and that is no joke neither. 
Besides, the distinguishment of voice is 
perfectly reciprocal between the ewe and 
lamb, who, amid the deafening sound, 
run to meet one another. There are few 
things have ever amused me more than 
a sheep-shearing, and then the sport 
continues the whole day. We put the 
flock into a fold, set out all the lambs to 
the hill, and then set out the ewes to 
them as they are shorn. ‘The moment 
that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it 
rushes from the crowd to meet her; 
but instead of finding the rough, well- 
clad, comfortable mamma, which it left 
an hour, or a few hours ago, it meets a 
poor naked shriveling, a most deplorable- 
looking creature. It wheels about, and 
uttering a loud tremulous bleat of perfect 
despair, flies from the frightful vision. 
The mother’s voice arrests its flight—it 
returns—flies, and returns again, gene- 
rally for ten or a dozen times before the 
reconcilement is fairly made up.” 


We ought certainly to string together 
a few of Hogg’s deep sayings, so pro- 
fusely scattered over those of his ser- 
mons that have not supplied us with 
any lengthened quotations; but our 
limits are exhausted. The one on the 
text “ It is better to marry than burn,” 
affords, however, several maxims wor- 
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thy of being printed in letters of gold, 
or, at least, of brass; and we must 
select a handful : 

Maxm I, 

“ It is a clear enough deduction from 
our text, that great allowance is to be 
made, on the score of certain indiscre- 
tions, for gentlemen whose wives are in 
the straw ; or who are compelled by ne- 
cessary business to cross the seas, or 
abide for any considerable period away 
from domestic comforts in any such great 
city as ne or even Edinburgh.”— 


Hoge p- 352 


oo? 

Maxi Il. 

“ No married woman can ever be ex- 
pected to overlook a slip with one of her 
own servants. This is entirely deroga- 
tory.”— Ibid. p. 359. 


Maxi III. 

‘© If any lady suffers such an animal 
about the house as a governess, she must 
take the consequences ; which are two- 
fold : viz. that if the governess be an old 
and ugly quean, the husband will take a 
disgust for home, and be constantly at 
the club or the change-house ; or, if she 
be young and comely, that there will be 
every risk of an interference.” Ibid. 
p- 365. 

Maxim IV. 

“1fa man’s daughters are coming on 
—say between fifteen and eighteen — 
private teachers of music are dangerous. 
What can be looked for from any pretty 
melting young bird, when she is eter- 
nally hearing some deep, rich, soul- 
shaking voice, from between a pair of 
spanking black whiskers maybe, running 
through all the gamut of temptation on 
one of Tom Moore’s wicked, because 
apparently modest, ballads ?”—Ib. p. 370. 


Max V. 

‘“* No sober, douce preacher of the 
Gospel, measuring twenty inches round 
the calf, should ever cross my doors if I 
had a young widow in my “family.” — 
Ibid. p. 373. 


Maxim VI. 
‘‘In a great house, the ladies’-maids 
are the devil.” — Ibid. p. 374. 


Maxis: VII. 

‘* Peter Robertson’s imitation of the 
professor is the best thing I ever heard : 
better than the Gaelic sermon.”— Ibid. 
p- 376. 

Maxim VIII. 

“« Ladies of very high rank are apt to 
have such a conceit of themselves, used 
as they have been all their days to the 
grossest flattery, that they think they are 
entitled, in certain particulars, to conduct 
themselves as freely as if they belonged 
to the other gender,” —Jbid. p. 380. 
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Max IX. 

‘‘ The shopkeepers’ wives about the 
west-end of London are but a loose set 
— too many of them: so are the blue- 
stockings, almost without exception ; but, 
luckily, they are generally made-up, 
painted, old creatures, not fit for close 
inspection.” —Ibid. p. 382. 


Maxim X. 

“« T would advise a judge’s lady, unless 
he be a very frail old body, to travel the 
circuit along with his lordship ; indeed, 
for that matter, even ministers’ wives, if 
they have any sense, will accompany 
their husbands when they go in to at- 
tend the General Assembly.” — Ibid. 
p- 390. 


The above decalogue appears so rich 
in matter of reflection, that we shall 
not disturb its impression by any ad- 
dition. 

Vivant Rex et Recina! Amen. 

P.S.— Hogg being, in our opinion, 
the greatest genius that Scotland has 
ever produced, we were rather mortified 
by a report which reached us, a few 
weeks ago, that he had condescended 
to undertake a Life of Mr. Robert 
Burns, and an annotated edition of 
that person’s poetical works ; but just 
as we had finished the above (it will 
be allowed pains-taking) article on the 
Shepherd’s sermons, the first number 
of his Burns* came to hand, and we 
have the satisfaction of announcing, 
that the execution of this specimen 
quite satisfies us as to two desirable 
and important points. First, that 
Hogg has a complete contempt for 
Burns; and secondly, that Hogg has al- 
most as lofty an opinion of the Ettrick 
Shepherd as even our own warm par- 
tiality could have wished to see him ex- 
pressing on such an occasion. The cool 
nonchalance with which the new editor 
disposes of some of the most (vulgarly) 
popular of the Ayrshire Radical’s bal- 
lads is, to ourselves, critically and mo- 
rally, “ quite refreshing ;” and we are 
mistaken if the upshot be not that 
James Hogg will entirely and for ever 
upset Robert Burns. We must give 
one or two examples of what we con- 
sider the happiest body of annotation 
that has as yet adorned any one of 
these “ Life and Works” concerns, 
now so much in vogue. 


8vo. Glasgow, 1834, Fullarton. 
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Of the Cotter’s Saturday Night, then, 
Hogg succinctly says: 


‘** Taking all his poems and songs to- 
gether, this famous Correr’s Sarurpay 
Nicut scarcely reaches a mediocrity of 
the whole. It is a dull, heavy, lifeless 
poem! ! !”——Hogg’s Burns, vol. i. p. 128. 


The Shepherd’s sentence on the Hal- 
loween is equally concise and satisfac- 
tory : 


“ T never can help regarding this as 
rather a trivial poem!!! !!!”—Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 91. 


Mr. Hogg is equally candid in au- 
nouncing the judgment of his own re- 
fined taste as to the Scotch Drink of 
Burns : 


“This is one of our bard’s early 
pieces, and does not rank very high. 
Some of the stanzas are rather rough 
spun!!! !!!!!!" bid. vol. i. p. 9. 


But perhaps the most pregnant in- 
dication of our editor’s feeling and 
animus altogether occurs in a note on 
the Address to the Deil, where, after 
shewing that the word cootie, in 


“« Spairges about the brimstane cootie 
To scaud poor wretches,” 


is “a word made for the rhyme, and 
has NO MEANING WHATEVER,” Hogg 


adds: 


“ But I dare only make remarks, not 
alter. If 1 had the power, I woutp 
ALTER OFTEN!!! FUEL! CEl Ut bid, 
vol. i. p. 53. 


What a pity that Mesrrs. Fullarton 
and Co. of Glasgow had not given 
Hogg “the power to alter!” In that 
case we are inclined to think he might 
really have made something good out 
of Burns, Under the present unfor- 
tunate restrictions, he has only been 
able to “* make remarks,” which must 
indeed eventually damn the reputation 
of Burns; but which will at least save 
the name of that overpraised (and hi- 
therto misconstrued) poetaster from 
being entirely forgotten by the next 
generation. The prose of Hogg will, 
at all events, secure for Burns that spe- 
cies of immortality which Mr. Sergeant 
Bettesworth owes to the rhyme of Swift. 
Well done, Messrs. Fullarton and Co. 
of Glasgow ! 


* Life and Works of Robert Burns. By the Ettrick Shepherd. Vol. I., small 
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MEN AND MANNERS, 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.— Pierce Pungent here, per saltem, reaches at once to Juvenal’s fifteenth 
satire, in which the Roman satirist so powerfully ridiculed the sottish and ferocious 
bigotry of the nations. With rare, if not with equal power, the English poet pursues 
the bigotry of these revolutionary times throughout its various changes — Atheism, 
Infidelity, Republicanism, and Sectarianism of all kinds, both in Church and State. 
Earl Grey is doomed to becoming (and sure-coming) contempt. The hastening 
manumission of the Sovereign Will of the realm from Whig despotism and treachery 
is foretold with confidence. The poet also takes a retrospect of the Church of Rome, 
viewing it on the better side, philosophically. The Genius of Protestantism is finely 
personified, and the merits of the Church of England justly asserted. ‘The vial of 
wrath is finally poured out on the Cant of Liberalism, and the (so called) Spirit of 
the Age. Outver YorKE. 


SaTrre V. 


Wnuo knows not, Lord of Dovedale, all the pranks 
Played by the slavish freedom-loving Franks ? 
Divinest Nature worshipt as their god — 

A naked harlot, rank with emerod 

And French corruption, throned in regal state, 
The all-receiving and regenerate 

Huckstress of demon-favours. Hark! the song 
Of freedom bursting from the frantic throng ! 
France worshipt her while Whiglings worshipt France, 
And future rebels sunned them in her glance. 
Unhallowed Fox, and our Fox-apeing Grey, 
Bowed down in worship: years have past away, 
And Fox has paid his debt — but Grey remains, 
To spread French poison through our English veins. 
Fond, fond old man! the bartered and the sold — 
Lover of fame, but lover more of gold, 

Whose fame is infamy, whose wealth is dirt, 
Rebellion’s paramour and Fortune’s flirt! 
Consigned to everlasting shame — the mock, 

The scorn and byword of his mangy flock ! 

The old belwether of the wretched train 

Who follow him, as once they followed Paine! 
Thinks he that England is subdued by him — 
Our story done —our page of glory dim ? 

Can he expunge, whate’er he say or do, 

The day of Trafalgar or Waterloo ? 

“ He loves our Church!’ Yes, as when Dagon fell 
In presence of the ark, and many a yell 

For Heaven-inflicted deaths was heard around, 
Philistia loved her scourge! Fast-fettered, bound 
By hard necessity, compelled to hate 

The last sole bulwark of the tottering state, 

He loves the Church! Oh! worse than Eli’s sons, 
The downward course the would-be statist runs ! 
Like them he stabs his country, and, like them, 
Robs her of Faith, the nation’s safeguard gem, 
Lets in the foe, and points them to the prey ; 
They died in harness — he would skulk away ! 
Go to thy dust, thy marble monument — 

Thy last of days in Treason’s service spent ; 
Proclaimed a patriot —as a statesman hailed ! 
But, by those arts which have at last prevailed, 
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By Whig disorder, and the menaced throne ; 

By ruined England’s melancholy groan, 

By that religion which thy lips profane,— 

Thy hope of honourable fame is vain ! 

Thy good is writ in water, but thy shame 

Must stick for ever to thy branded name; 

And if thy bones are placed where Pitt’s are laid — 

Or whereso’er thy carcass-dues are paid — 

Whoe’er beholds thy monument shall say, 

“ Here lies the Whig — that miserable Grey !’’* 
Is England ruined ? only for a time; 

The storm of rapine and the surge of crime — 

The hail of blood must come; but it will pass. 

We need no second sight, no wizard glass, 

To see the Lion of the Brunswick brood 

Himself recruited, in his race renewed ; 

We yet, thank Heaven ! have left some seed of Seth, 

And have i in hope a new Elizabeth. 

Our state-ship has her William yet on board, 

In name the king; in will, if once restored : 

But now the mutineers his power repress, 

Have seized the helm, and leave him but to guess 

Where they are steering ; they affect the track 

That leads to Safety-bay the vessel back ~- 

A little while deceive his practised eye, 

Then “ Ho, for Otaheite!” is the cry. 

Ilappier than Bligh! though there are Whigs to brave him, 

Ie yet has friends to stand by, succour, save him. 

Praise to the good, and honour to the brave! 

England ! dear star of the Atlantic wave ! 

Thy light is not expended, though thy face 

Is now eclipsed by veil of dark disgrace ; 

Thy beams shall reappear; thy winged mig sht — 

The way of wisdom, and the victor-fight — 

Thy car careering through the field ot Time, 

And trampling down brate Anarchy and Crime — 

Thy nation-guarding freedom, moral wealth — 

Thy adamantine frame, religious health — 

lope by thy side, and Honour in advance — 

Shall triumph yet o’er Whiggery and France! 

Again, bright star! shalt thou a forelight be 

Above the forehead of the troubled sea ; 


* Toavgsvas vecvides is the epithet of Pindar for those “ all-receiving”’ fair, one of 
whom was worshipped in republican France. ‘The people of England would do well 
to remember what France is without an established church ; and the Dissenters, who 
have religion at heart, would do well to re-unite themselves to our venerable and 
apostolical church : all may do this, excepting, of course, the Unitarians, who usurp 
the name of Christians, to which they have nota shadow of right. It is not im- 
possible, should the people not support the church and the king at this crisis, that a 
Fleet Street walker may be raised to the same bad pre-eminence as she of St. Denis. 
All things bad are possible to the illustrious Whigs. Mr. Canning’s verses (Elijah’s 
mantle) supply me with a quotation for ‘‘ unhallowed Fox.” 


** Fox! if to thee some portion fall, 
O, let it to thy mind recall 
Those hours of rude debate, 
When thy unhallowed accents praised 
The glorious fabric traitors raised 
On Bourbon’s ruined state.” 






Of the aged Palinurus, who is now at the helm, I need say nothing. He and his party 
will be obliged to nail their colours to the mast,—and they must be black. Pirates 
and all enemies to law and social order cannot give and must not expect quarter. 


brn, 
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When this all-cursing portent has gone by, 
Leaving behind its smouldering memory.* 

Once in the circuit of our sea-girt isle, 
Amid our valleys many a reverend pile, 
With its time-honoured sylvans belted round, 
By weary way-worn travellers was found 
A ready shelter, ere the closing light 
Let loose the angry spirits of the night ; 
Food and security were there supplied, 
Nor to the penitent was hope denied. 
The solemn curfew and the vesper hymn — 
The lengthening aisles —the aged cloister, dim 
With the long shadows of departed years — 
The whispering sighs from ancient sepulchres —- 
The white-stoled priesthood, and the choral song — 
The canonised past, to which belong 
The hope that kindled and the love that bled, 
Aflections clinging to the fleshless dead ; 
These made that holy place to breathe of heaven, 
Type of the haven to the weary given. 
Then reigned a high and reverential Queen, 
Hiding her presence in a curtained screen ; 
Stately and solemn that mysterious dame! 
Exacting homage to her altar-flame 
By charmed bowl, and superstitious spell, 
By awful mystery, by miracle 
And most majestic pomp, by fleshless power 
Lodged in her fleshly servants of the hour — 
That immemorial Presence, fraught with good, 
For ever felt yet never understood ; 
But in her court, only to her unknown, 
Maintaining ill that threatened, pashed her throne — 
Religious Unity, a blessed spirit! 
Defiled by falsehood, and what imps inherit 
The blood of sorcerers, was put to shame, 
Dethroned, discrowned, and now is but a name! + 


* That the will of the highest estate in the realm has been fettered, and that the 
most unjustifiable means have been had recourse to in order that the extinction of 
that eye of the state might follow by continuous sympathy from the putting out of the 
other eye, the aristocracy, is known, | presume, to every one who knows any thing 
of the signs of our political disorder, irritated and made malignant by the desperate 
quacks, who, undertaking to make a polity, yet healthy, though somewhat advanced 
in years, put on the bloom of young-limbed beauty, have brought it to the greatest 
extremity of danger. We have, however, great confidence in its natural strength, 
and have little doubt that, under the hands of honest and skilful and experienced 
chirurgeons, after the necessary excision of the gangrenous parts, the patient will yet 
do well. 

England, the eye of the world, shall not be put out by all the Whigs, Radicals, 
and good-for-nothing Utilitarians in the world. Englishmen, all who deserve the 
name, take an oath to this effect between the cradles of your children and the graves 
of your fathers ! 

t It is remarked by Mr. Godwin, in his history of Chaucer, that the church of 
Rome was precisely calculated to keep alive the spark of true religion in the dark 
ages. This isajustremark. The very pomp and mystery, the solemn enactments 
of stated festivals —the splendid endowments and universal hospitality—the acquire- 
ments of the priesthood when all mankind besides was ignorant, when crowned 
emperor and belted knight were unacquainted with the very rudiments of learning— 
the familiar mixing of the inferior clergy with the people—all this won and main- 
tained the influence of that church over the public mind, when such forms as those of 
Baptist, Quaker, and Presbyterian would not have stood a day before the scorn and 
contempt of the ignorant, and the most brutal ignorance was then the lot of Europe. 
It was the pleasure of the Master that Goth and Vandal should overthrow civilisation 
und learning, to shew, as his pride had been a stumbling block to the Jew, so should 
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Then ruled, but o’er more stirring, turbulent, 
And careless subjects, from that mother rent, 
In her discrowning, ere the hour of birth 
Was fully come, the Blessing of the Earth, 
Our spotless Una! with her heavenward eye, 
Her face of rapture, and her kindred nigh, 
Down —- ever from their native sky. 
Hers a divided reign! but yet the Queen, 
With the bright glow of her immortal mien, 
Wins and shall win, although the swart sprites rage, ) 
And hiss her belted knight and lettered sage, 
The living heart of her own glorious heritage. 
From Stygian damps the pestilential wing 
Of Discord flaps ; hell's busy legates bring 
Large promises — gifts, ribbons, spangles, stars, 
But careful hide their thunder-graven scars. 
She, in her unpretending loveliness, 
Looks calmly on the hour of her distress ; 
For knows she not the Wise and Only Good 
Permits man’s evil? but His holy rood 
Has taken root, and buds like Aaron’s rod. 
From fear of man shall she mistrust her God ? 
The struggle comes ! where is the shield, the spear ? 
She shews her cross —“ I find my safety here.” 
Where is the battlement, the strong defence ? 
She shews her robe of spotless innocence. 
Where are the knights, the ch ampions of the field ? 
“ Behold my priesthood, knights who never yield !” 
The battle rages! pales her queen-like cheek ? 
Look on the blessed lady calm and meek ! 
She bares her bosom —‘* Come, bad men! and read 
My history ; then make this bosom bleed. 
Whom have I robbed, or trampled in my power ? 
When was I ruthless in misfortune’s hour ? 
When loved I not my people? when to grief 
Was dumb, nor gave to poverty relief? 
Have I not given my undefiled breast 
To be a pillow for the infant’s rest ? 
Who spread with flowers of hope those loamy caves ? 
Who kept the love-watch by those speechless graves ? 


his learning and so-called philosophy be foolishness to the Greek, but His church was 
not to perish ! 

The church of Rome was for ages the depositary of our English hopes, and well 
and wortbily in our land did that church for long pursue her vocation ; but the time 
came when men were prepared to learn something more of the truth ; it was discovered 
that eyes profane had peeped into the ark, that falsehood had insinuated herself into 
our holy places, and by God’s providence the Church of England came forth from the 
ruins of Rome — somewhat stripped of her goodly raiment and gracious ornaments, 
but yet lovely in renewed youth. Thus the Church of England is the true apostolical 
Church of Rome. ‘ We,” said the glorious bishop Bull, ‘* have not apostatised 
from the Church of Rome, but the Church of Rome has apostatised from us; we are 
the true Church of Rome.” But the separatists soon shewed that the religious unity 
which once prevailed was not to prevail again. The very fathers of the reformation 
quarrelled about their forms and their giits, their doctrines and their opinions ; and 
some of them unfortunately shewed that, whatever illumination their understanding 
may have received, they were yet untouched in heart by the preternatural loveliness 
of blessed Christianity ; else had not the surly Knox behaved himself like a flesher 
of the Grassmarket to the unfortunate Mary, and by his harshness and folly precipi- 
tated her ruin, and bequeathed to his country a legacy of religious discord and of 
violence and bloodshed, which it required nearly two centuries to extinguish ; nor 
otherwise had Calvin, the bishop-hating bishop of Geneva, burned Servetus at the 
stake for his religious opinions. 
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Who gave the conscience freedom ? who supplied 

Tier marriage graces to the new-made bride ? 

Who would not re-admit the priestly train, 

Who spread with thorns my mother’s fair domain ? 

Am I not of the line of promise? Men 

Of England! loved I not my people, when 

My priests and servants thought it good to die 

For you? Who more can love true liberty ? 

Behold my bosom! who will do despite, 

Or deadly wound, to this unsullied white ?” * 
’Tis fabled that some temple-dogs of yore 

Revered the chaste, the lustful ever tore ; 

The brinded lion left the virgin free, 

Or else kept guard by houseless chastity ; 

’Tis said the boisterous tongue, the armed hand, 

Has been chained up by the enchanter’s wand. 

Fables! But what could haughty Pharaoh do, 

When plagues from Heaven made slimy Egypt rue? 

And now why boasts the multitude that fills 

The tents of Ashur? why, upon their hills, 

Do rebel hordes proclaim their vaunted power? 

An arrow flies! where, whence the deadly stour ? 

To-morrow, fire for temple, house, and crib! 

Behold the army of Sennacherib ! 

The morrow came — what was Judea’s fate ? 

Crowned Salem, queen-like, sat beside her gate. 

And now-—now big with destiny! the roar 

Of villain hordes— marauders breaking o’er 

Our fences! Shall the thieves obtain the day, 

Burn down, and spoil, and carry off the prey ? 

No! dearly shall the knaves their outrage rue, 

If England only to herself be true. 

’Tis not with us! the Watcher from above— 

May He look on us with an eye of love! + 


* I trust the personifications I have ventured upon will not be deemed inappro- 
priate. The church is in danger,—the cry is neither senseless nor unnecessary. To 
say that the church is in danger is to say that the state is in danger. The state of 
England cannot exist without the national church. The hostility of the Dissenters 
has been shewn at a late election, where not an individual out of many Dissenters 
supported the Church of England candidate, but voted one and all for one of the 
Whig secretaries of state. 

The sons of the church are now alarmed, and I trust they will not allow them- 
selves to be deceived by any lying professions of the enemy. There must be no 
truce with Baal. I think, from personal observation, that the clergy of England 
could now do much for their righteous cause; they should mingle more freely with 
the people at large. Mr. Stokes, the farmer, loves to hear the parson inquire after 
Mrs. Stokes and the little ones. John, the ploughman, feels not a little pleased when 
his reverence interests himself about his small affairs, and compliments his sagacity 
by asking him some question touching the weather or the crops. The clergyman is 
a king in his village, but he gains authority from the love he gains by being daily 
and much with his people. I have always observed that clergymen of gentle blood 
—I speak of true clergymen —are more liked than those who have come from shops 
or farm-houses ; they are less proud, and are therefore more beloved. I never knew 
an aristocrat demean himself to his inferiors as a proud man, unless besides being 
proud he was a natural fool; I scarcely ever saw a man of low birth risen above 
it by circumstances who did not demean himself as if he were of the line of the 
Cesars. 

t If the Church of England shall be sacrificed, and our institutions be broken down 
by the accursed and sacrilegious hands that have dared to touch the holy things, 
which it is only for the priesthood to do, then, indeed, must the survivors weep over 
the ruin and overthrow of the most glorious state which God ever raised up to be for 
a wonder to the nations. If the people of England will desert the faith, and turn 
into folly the wisdom of their fathers — the glory is departed, and England was. 

























































Go to Columbia: there admire the free, 
Their myriad sects, their churchless liberty ; 
The slang of freedom and their smoking chief, 
Their rose-light beauties and their chines of beef : 
Hark to their eloquence —their senate hear! 
How gracefully they hawk, and spit, and swear! 
Bow to their greatness, call our English fools, 
And bid them come and push us from our stools! 
Like them be churchless, and like them be wise, 
Lords of the present, gods, and destinies! 
There every man his own best priest may be— 
Correct St. Paul, and laugh at Jeremie ; 
The stable in the town—for priest the groom, 
The log-hut in the wild, the drawing-room — 
Each is a tabernacle ; take a spell, 
Or hear the cook, whose style is colonel. 
Has no Tentyra shewn the bloody deed, 
No outgouged eyes, whose mangled sockets bleed ? 
The cruelties of Ombi there unknown ? 
The border murder, unavenged groan ? 
They cant and rattle, shake, rand dance, and whine ; 
Out-bellow bulls, out-grunt the pretty swine ; 
Screams, agonies, tobacco, curses, grog ! 
A dash at devils and a roar for prog! 
Out with all priests! Like them your faith renew — 
And chant for hymn-tune “ Yankee-doodle-doo.” 
Most sweet Dissenters! with your thousand names, 
Your million grievances and burning shames, 
Go! help the Yankees—their wide r region fill ; 
Go! fatten there and propagate at will. 
Why linger here to pull an old church down, 
When freedom calls you o’er to Yankee-town ?* 
Who speaks? The citizen from Timbuctoo. 
He is an orator—that black will do: 
He shall be president : he'll do our work 
Far better than the one we have—the Turk, 
Whom Grant brought over, that the Tories small 
Might see our scheme of freedom takes in all. 
Cantabrians, Cimbri, men of Cuckoo-land, 
Come here and learn how freedom can command. 
Ye men of Nile—ye worshippers of fire ! 
Sauromate and Haytians! we desire 
Your arms and hearts ;— nor has our love forgot 
The man of Saba, nor the Hottentot. 
We love the world——the world in us delights ; 
Utopians all and blessed Sybarites ! 
The Builder of the world for us designed 
The mighty triumphs of the master-mind : 

* America is the El Dorado of the Dissenters and the Utilitarians. -Confound 
their impudence! Why do they not leave England, if it is not good enough for their 
white consciences, or if it does not afford scope enough to their freedom- loving 
energies? The poor among them who cannot pay for their passage over the herring. 
pond might be sent over in our navies public and private. A government so wealthy 
as to expend twenty millions for the ruin of a part of his majesty’s subjects, and the 
compulsory barbarism of those they pretend to benefit, could surely find ways and 
means to rid us of some of these noisy beasts. The advantages of se ctarian zeal will 
be found admirably displayed in the fifteenth satire of Juve nal, where he recounts 
a bloody batile on some high festival between the Ombites and the meek Dissenters 
of Tentyra. His scene is laid in Egypt. 1 have before observed that England is 
the spiritual Eg gypt—the mystic Babylon — the proud unclean, that maketh for 
herself a robe of sanctit y, and sitteth in the crossings of the streets, and says to 


Jew and Gentile, to infidel and heretic, to blaspheming Unitarian and the better 
Muhometan, “‘ Come, kiss me!” 
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We are His delegates ; we rule and sway 
From the proud orient to the setting day — 
Kings on the treadmill, thrones beneath our feet, 
Diamonds macadamised in every street ; 
Mars, Venus, Saturn, distant Uranus, 
Already send ambassadors to us. 
We have a free-trade with the planets all, 
In mutual bottoms, and reciprocal. 
Imperial giants! thus the birds of old 
Built in the skies a vast and mighty hold; 
Clipt Hebe’s wings, and intercepted Jove, 
And laid a tribute on the Queen of Love— 
A beautiful ambition! if you please 
To read the sly knight, Aristophanes.* 
The cant of Liberals! the springes set 
For poor unconscious birds—the mighty net 
With which Whig fishermen now sweep their sea, 
In pomp and power and prodigality ! 
There on the rock sits Palmerston — below 
Old Grey, with keen eye looking for the throw. 
That steeple tears their net-—the mesh is rent ; 
Their hopes are withered, and their strength is spent. 
Yet do they stretch it with the help of Place, 
And try to hide their bungling and disgrace. 
How long must England to this nightmare yield ? 
Has she no breast to heave—no arms to wield ? 
One vigorous start will break a painful dream — 
The consciousness of young day's cheerful gleam. 
This incubus of state, this wretched power 
Of drunken fantasy, has had its hour. 
Burst from thy sleep, old lion! rouse thy mane, 
And scare these bugbears from the fairy plain. 
Shall that bold heart, which looked unawed where shone 
The meteor glare of dread Napoleon, 
Crouch to the feeble? England, up! arise! 
And shake to dust these moth-nonentities. 
The fate of nations hinges on the time—- 
Triumphant law, or victory for crime! 
Shall the base roundhead come upon the scene, 
Trample the flowers, incarnadine the green ? 
Pollute the virgin’s violated bower? 
Indulge his ruffian insolence of power ? 
Bring to the scaffold —leave that woe unsaid, 
And spare to name that reverend patriot head. 
The Spirit of the Age! and is it so— 
Must war be raised —must blood in torrents flow? 


* Ihave heard a few men of letters and science, and many who have no pre- 
tension to literature, maintain the perfectibility of the human race. The Jew-bill has 
de-Christianised one branch of our legislature already; there is no saying where 
the rage for liberality may cease. England, the scorn of Europe, assumes to be the 
very navel of the green round earth—the centre of inspiration—the tripos of intelli- 
gence. The “ Birds” of Aristophanes is a very laughable exposure of the follies of 
Athens. 1 think an adaptation of it to the English stage would be at once successful 
and useful. Ifthe spirits of the dead are permitted to take a peep into the business 
of this little world (they of course in that case would travel much, and be the masters 
of all languages) Rousseau, and Voltaire, Tom Paine, and Frederick — called the 
Great — must find infinite amusement in attending the meetings of our sage rulers. 
It may be that the chancellor is only the mouthpiece of one of those merry wags who 
makes him ridiculous, and at the same time unconscious of the ridicule, while the 
less gifted among us suppose that his inspiration proceeds from spirits of another 
sort. 
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Shall anarchy and fierce rebellion rage, 

If it so please the Spirit of the Age? 

Shall none prevent the plague, or strive to stay ? 
Have we no Phineas of the olden day ! 

No loyal Cavendish? no stanch De Vere? 

No Stanley in the field? No chevalier 

Of honour? knight nor squire of high degree ? 

No heart of oak among our yeomanry ? 

Base liars! who would heap on England's name 
Curses and horror, infamy and shame! 

Her heart is true, and full, thank Heaven! of life ; 
Her mother trunk with hopeful shoots is rife : 

The creeping parasite has twisted round 

The goodly stem; but now the plague is found. 
Pulled down and trampled, let it die the death-— 
While we our country crown with honour’s wreath ; 
While round our altar crowds of patriots press ; 
While myriad lips our champion monarch bless ; 
While traitors flee away — but cannot flee 

The burning and the hiss of infamy.* 


DEAN SWIFT'S MADNESS. A TALE OF A CHURN. 
(From the ‘* Prout Papers.” ) 


**O thou, whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver — 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rab’lais’ easy chair, 
Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind !’”—Pore. 


We are fully cognisant of and perfectly prepared for the overwhelming burst of 
universal felicitation which we shall elicit from a sympathising public, when we 
announce the glad tidings of the safe arrival in London of the Watergrasshill 
“chest,” fraught with treasures such as no Spanish galleon ever wafted from Manilla 
or Peru into the waters of the Guadalquiver. From the remote Irish highland 
where Prout wasted so much of true Athenian suavity on the desert air, unnoticed 
and unappreciated by the rude tenants of the hamlet, his trank of posthumous 
papers has been brought into our cabinet; and there it stands before us, like unto 
the Trojan horse, replete with the armed offspring of the great man’s brain, right 
well packed with most classic stuffing,—ay, pregnant with life and glory! Haply 
has Fate decreed that it should fall into proper hands and fitting custody ; else to 
what vile uses might not this box of learned lumber have been unwittingiy con- 
verted : we shudder in spirit at the probable destiny that would have awaited it. 
The Caliph Omar warmed the baths of Alexandria with Ptolemy’s library ; and the 
“ Prout Papers” might e’er now be lighting the pipes of “ the boys” in Blarney 
Lane, while the chest itself might afford materials for a three-legged stool — 
‘** Truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum !” 


In verity it ought to be allowable at times to indulge in that most pleasing opiate 


* The premier said in his place, that the legislature must yield to the spirit of the 
age. ‘This comes well from the presumed Christian head of the presumed Christian 
government of a Christian people. ‘ Resist the devil and he will flee” is the 
apostolical prescript ; yield to the devil and drive the best bargain you can with him, 
is the advice of the illustrious earl. Whose advice must we follow? The crisis is 
near at hand; there are signs of hope and triumph for the friends of order. The 
aristocracy and yeomanry of the country are against the Whigs,— all the intelligence 
of the country is against them. ‘The Dissenters and the manufacturers, and the tail 
of the Whigs, against John Bull! John will make short work of them, when he is 
once well wakened up. The old gentleman loves flattery, and he has had incense 
enough offered him to turn, sooth to say, a stronger head. But his heart is yet in 
the right plece, or woe for us all! ; : 
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self-applause ; and having made so goodly an acquisition, why should not we, 
Otiver Yorke to wit, chuckle inwardly while we are congratulated from 
without, glancing an eye of satisfaction at the chest: 


‘* Mihi plaudo ipse domi, simul ac contemplor in arcé!” 


Never did that learned ex-Jesuit, Angelo Mai, now librarian of the Vatican, 
rejoice more over a “ palimpsest”’ MS. of some crazy old monk, in which his 
quick eye fondly hath detected the long lost decades of Livy —never did friend 
Pettigrew gloat over a newly uncoffined mummy (warranted of the zra of Sesostris) 
— never did (that living mummy) Maurice de Talleyrand exult over a fresh bundle 
of Palmerstonian protocols, with more internal complacency,—than did we, 
jubilating over this sacerdotal anthology, this miscellany “ in boards,” at last 
safely lodged in our possession. 

Apropos. We should mention that we had previously the honour of receiving 
from his excellency Prince Maurice (aforesaid) the following note, to which it 
grieved us to return a flat negative. 


‘Le Prince de Talleyrand prie Mr. Otivier Yorke d’agréer ses respectueux 
hommages. Ayant eu l'avantage de connaitre personellement feu l’Abbé de Prout 
lors de ses études a la Sorbonne en 1778, il serait charmé sitét qu’arriveront les 
papiers de ce respectable ecclésiastique d’assister 4 l’ouverture du coffre. Cette 
faveur qu'il se flatte d’obtenir de la politesse reconnue de Monsieur Yorxe il scaura 
duement apprécier. 

“* Ambassade de France, Hanovre Sq., ce 3 Juin.” 


We suspected at once (and our surmise has proved correct) that many docu- 
ments would be found referring to Marie Antoinette’s betrayers and the practices 
of those three prime intriguers Mirabeau, Cagliostro, and Prince Maurice; so 
that we did well in eschewing the honour intended us in overhauling these 
papers,— non “ Talley” auxilio. 

We hate a flourish of trumpets ; and though we could justly command all the 
clarions of renown to usher in these Prout writings, let their own intrinsic worth 
be the sole herald of their fame. We are not like the rest of men — Liston 
Bulwer, Dr. Lardner, and Bob Montgomery — obliged to inflate our cheeks with 
incessant effort to blow our commodities into notoriety. No! we are not dis- 
ciples in the school of Puffendorf; Prout’s fish will be found fresh and sub- 
stantial,—not “ blown,” as happens too frequently in the literary market. We 
have more than once acknowledged the unsought and unpurchased plaudits of 
our cotemporaries; but it is to the imperishable verdict of posterity that we 
ultimately look for a ratification of modern applause : with Cicero we exclaim — 
“ Memoria vestra, Quirites, nostre res vivent, sermonibus crescent, litterrarum 
monumentis veterascent et corroborabuntur !” Yes! while the ephemeral writers 
of the day, mere bubbles on the surface of the flood, will become extinct in 
succession, while a few, more lucky than their comrade dunces, may continue 
for a space to swim with the aid of those vile bladders, newspaper-puffs, 
Father Prout will be seen floating triumphantly down the stream of time, 
secure and buoyant in a genuine “ Cork” jacket. 

Some friends of literature have been importuning us to publish at once a 
catalogue raisonné, or table of contents, ofall the matters, historic, critic, analytic, 
and philologic embraced in the range of these MS.; but, as we don’t wish to 
tempt housebreakers to our premises, we shall keep the secret of our treasures 
locked up in our own breast, nor expose to any mishap a goose that is to lay so 
many eggs of anticipated gold. The example of Homer has been quoted to us in 
this matter ineffectually; and notwithstanding the famed “ catalogue of ships” 
and redoubtable “ army-list” with which he opens the business of the Iliad, 
enumerating all the component parts of the matériel de guerre which he subse- 
quently puts in motion, still, for the obvious reason already stated, we demurred 
to this proposal. 

We owe it to the public to account for the delay experienced in the trans- 
mission of the “ chest” from Watergrasshill to our hands; but the fact is, at a 
meeting of the parishioners held on the subject (Mat Horrogan, of Blamey, in 
the chair) it was resolved “ That Terry Callaghan being a tall and trustworthy 
man, able to do credit to the village in London, and carry eleven stone weight 
(the precise tarif of the trunk), should be sent at the public expense, vié Bristol, 
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with the coffer strapped to his shoulders, and plenty of the wherewithal to 
procure ‘ refreshment’ on the western road, until he should deliver the same at 
Mr. Fraser's, Regent Street, with the compliments of the parish.” Terry, wisely 
considering, like the commissioners of the Deccan prize money, that the occupa- 
tion was too good a thing not to make it last as long as possible, kept refreshing 
himselt at the cost of the parochial committee on the great western road, and only 
arrived last week in Regent Street. Having duly stopped to admire Lady 
Aldborough’s “ round tower,” and elbowed his way through what he calls the 
“ Squadrint,” he at last made his appearance at our office; and, having there 






discharged his load, went off to take pot-luck with Feargus O’Connor. 

Here then we are enabled, no longer deferring the promised boon, to lay 
before the public the first of the “ Prout Papers ;” breaking bulk, to use a 
seaman’s phrase, and producing at hazard a specimen of what is contained in the 
coffer brought hither on the shoulders of tall and trustworthy Terry Callaghan. 


“« Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas.” 


Watergrasshill, March 1830. 
Yer a few years, and a full century 
shall have elapsed since the death of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s. Yes, O my friends! if such I 
may presume to designate you into 
whose hands, when I myself am ga- 
thered to the silent tomb, these writings 
shall fall, and to whose kindly perusal 
I commend them, bequeathing at the 
same time the posthuinous blessing of 
a feeble and toil-worn old man—yes, 
when a few winters more shall have 
added to the accumulated snow of age 
that weighs on the hoary head of the 
pastor of this upland, and a short 
period shall have rolled on in the dull 
monotony of these latter days, the cen- 
tenary cycle will be fully completed, 
the secular anthem of dirge-like solem- 
nity may be sung, since the grave 
closed for ever on one whom Britain 
justly reveres as the most upright, 
intuitive, and gifted of her sages, and 
whom Ireland, when the frenzied hour 
of strife shall have passed away, and 
the turbulence of parties shall have 
subsided into a national calm, will hail 
with the rapture of returning reason, 
as the first, the best, the mightiest of 
her sons. The jong arrears of gratitude 
to the only true disinterested champion 
of her people, the long deferred apo- 
theosis of the patriot-divine, the shame- 
fully forgotten debt of glory which the 


* Note in Prout’s handwriting: ‘ Doyle, of Carlow, faintly resembles him, 


Ouiver YORKE. 


lustre of his genius shed around his 
semibarbarous countrymen, will be 
deeply and feelingly remembered : the 
old land-mark of genuine worth will 
be discerned in the ebbing of modern 
agitation, and due honour will be paid 
by a more enlightened age to the keen 
and scrutinising philosopher, the scan- 
ner of whate’er lies hidden in the folds 
of the human heart, the prophetic seer 
of coming things, the unsparing satirist 
of contemporary delinquency, the stern 
Rhadamanthus of the political and of 
the literary world, the star of a be- 
nighted land, the lance and the buckler 
of Israel — 

“ We ne’er shall look upon his like again.”* 


And still why must I recall (what I 
would fain obliterate) the ever painful 
fact,—graven, alas! too indelibly on the 
stubborn tablets of his biographers, 
chronicled in the annals of the country, 
and, above all, tirmly and fatally esta- 
blished by the monumental record of 
his own philanthropic munificence,— 
the disastrous fact, that ere this. bril- 
liant light of our island was quenched 
in death towards the close of the year 
1745, previous to that sad consumma- 
tion the flame had wavered wild and 
flickered fitfully in its lamp of clay, 
casting around shadows of ghastly 
form, and anon assuming a strange 
and melancholy hue, that made every 












Bold, honest, disinterested, an able writer, a scholar, a gentleman ; a bishop, too, 
in our church, with none of the shallow pedantry, silly hauteur, arrant selfishness, 
and anile dotage, which may be sometimes covered, but not hidden, under a mitre. 
Swift demolished in his day Woods and his bad halfpence: Doyle denounced Daniel 
and his box of coppers. A provision for the starving Irish was called for by ‘ the 
Dean,’ and sued for by ‘J. K. L.’ Alas! when will England awaken to the voice 
of her sister island’s best and most enlightened patriots? Truly, she hath ‘ Moses 
and the prophets’— doth she wait until one come from the dead ?”’ 

Doyle is since dead —but “ defunctus adhuc loquitur!”—Eprvor. 
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well-wisher hail as a blessing the event 
of its final extinction in the cold and 
dismal vaults of St. Patrick’s? In what 
mysterious struggle his gigantic intel- 
lect had been cloven down, none could 
tell. But the evil genius of insanity 
had clearly obtained a masterdom over 
faculties the most powerful and endow- 
ments the highest that have fallen to 
the lot of man. 

We are told of occasional hours of 
respite from the fangs of his torment- 
ing spirit—we learn of moments when 
the “* mens divinior”’ was suffered to go 
loose from its gaoler, and to roam back, 
as it were on “ parole,” into the domi- 
nions of reason, like the ghost of the 
murdered king, allowed to revisit for a 
brief space the glimpses of our glorious 
firmament. But such gleams of mental 
enlightenment were but few and short 
in their duration. They were like the 
flash that is seen to illumine the wreck 
when all hope is gone, and, fiercely 
bursting athwart the darkness, appears 
but to seal the doom of the cargo and 
the mariners—intervals of lugubrious 
transport, described by our native bard 
as 
“‘ That ecstasy which, from the depths of 

sadness, 
Glares like the maniac’s moon, whose 
light is madness.” 

Alas! full rapidly would that once 
clear and sagacious spirit falter and 
relapse into the torpor of idiocy ; his 
large expressive eyes rolling wildly, 
would at times exhibit the inward 
working of his reason, essaying in vain 
to cast off the nightmare that sat trium- 
phant there, impeding that current of 
thought, once so brisk and brilliant: 
still was he noble and classic in the 
very writhings of delirium, and often 
sublime, he would appear a living 
image of the sculptured Laocoon, bat- 
tling with a serpent that had grasped, 
not the body, but the mind, in its en- 
tangling folds. Yet must we repeat the 
sad truth, and again record in sorrow, 
that the last two or three years of Jo- 
nathan Swift presented nothing but the 
shattered remnants of what had been a 
powerfully organised being, to whom 
it ought to have been allotted, accord- 
ing to our faint notions, to carry unim- 
paired and undiminished into the hands 
of Him who gave such varied gifts, and 
formed such a goodly intellect, the stores 
of hoarded wisdom and the overflowing 
measure of talents well employed — 
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And here let me pause, for a sadly 
pleasing reminiscence steals across my 
mind, a recollection of youthful days. 
I love to fix, in its flight, a transitory 
idea ; and I freely plead the privilege 
of discursiveness conceded to the gar- 
rulity of old age. When my course of 
early travel led me to wander in search 
of science, and I sought abroad that 
scholastic knowledge which was denied 
to us at home in those evil days; when 
by force of legislation I became, like 
others of my clerical brethren, a “ peri- 
patetic” philosopher, the sunny pro- 
vinces of southern France were the 
reg.ons of my choice; and my first 
gleanings of literature were gathered 
on the banks of that mighty stream so 
faithfully characterised by Burdigala’s 
native poet, Ausonius, in his classic 
enumeration : 


* Lentus Arar, Rhodanusque 
PLENUSque GARUMNA!” 
One day a goatherd, who fed his 
shaggy flock along the river, was heard 
by me, as seated on the lofty bank he 
gazed on the shining flood, to sing a 
favourite carol of the country. ’Twas 
but a simple ballad ; but it struck me 
as a deep and philosophic illustration 
of the parallel between the flow of 
human life and the course of the 
running waters. And thus it began: 


celer, 


** Salut! O! vieux fleuve qui coules par 
la plaine, 
Helas! un méme cours ici bas nous 
entraine — 
Egal est en tout notre sort. 
Tous deux nous fournissons la méme 
carriére, 
Carunmeéme destin nous méne, O Riviére, 
Vousa lamer! nous ala mort!” 


So sang the rustic minstrel. But it 
has occurred to me, calmly and sorrow- 
fully pondering on the fate of Swift, 
that although this melancholy resem- 
blance, so often alluded to in Scrip- 
tural allegory, may hold good in the 
general fortunes of mankind, still has 
it been denied to some to complete in 
their personal history the sad simi- 
litude: for not a few, and these some 
of the most exalted of our species, 
have been forbidden to glide into the 
Ocean of Eternity bringing thereunto 
the fulness of their life current, with 
its brimming banks undrained. 

Who that has ever gazed on the 
glorious Rhine, coeval in historic glory 
with the first Cesar, and boasting 
much previous traditionary renown, 
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at the spot where it gushes from its 
Alpine source, would not augur to it, 
with the poet, an interrupted career, 
and an evergrowing volume of copious 
exuberance : 
“Au pied du mont Adulle, entre mille 
roseaux 
Le Rhin tranquil, et fier du progrés de 
ses eaux, 
Appuyé d’une main sur son urne pen- 
chante, 
S’endort au bruit flatteur de son onde 
naissante.” 
Whence if it is viewed sweeping in 
brilliant cataracts through many a 
mountain glen and many a woodland 
scene, until it glides from the realms 
of romance into the business of life, 
and forms the majestic boundary of 
two rival nations, conferring benefits 
on both—reflecting from the broad 
expanse of its waters anon the mellow 
vineyards of Johannisberg, anon the 
gorgeous turrets of Drachenfels —who 
could venture to foretell that so splen- 
did an alliance of usefulness and 
grandeur was destined to be dissolved 
— that yon rich flood would never gain 
that ocean into whose bosom a thousand 
rivulets flow on with unimpeded gravi- 
tation, but would disappear in the 
quagmires of Helvoetsluys, be absorbed 
in the swamps of the Brabant, and lost 
in the sands of Holland ? 

Yet such is the course of the Rhine, 
and such was the destiny of Swift, 
of that man the outpourings of whose 
abundant mind fertilised alike the land 
of his fathers * and the land of his birth : 
that man the very overflowings of whose 
strange genius were looked on by his 
contemporaries with delight, and wel- 
comed as the inundations of the Nile 
are hailed by the men of Egypt. 

A deep and hallowed motive impels 
me to select that last and dreary period 
of his career for the subject of special 
analysis ; to elucidate its secret history, 
and to examine it in all its bearings ; 
eliminating conjecture and substituting 
fact ; prepared to demolish the visionary 
superstructure of hypothesis, and to 
place the matter on its simple basis 
of truth and reality. 

It is far from my purpose and far 
from my heart to tread on such solemn 
ground save with becoming awe and 
feet duly unshodden. If, then, in the 
following pages, I dare to unseal the 
long-closed well, think not that I seek 


Dean Swift's Madness. 


* Swilt was a natural son of Sir William Temple. 
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to desecrate the fountain: if it devolves 
on me to lift the veil, fear not that I 
mean to profane the sanctuary : tarry 
until this paper shall have been perused 
to its close; nor will it fall from your 
grasp without leaving behind it a con- 
viction that its contents were traced by 
no unfriendly band, and by no unwar- 
ranted biographer: for if a bald spot 
were to be found on the head of 
Jonathan Swift, the hand of Andrew 
Prout should be the first to cover it 
with laurels. 

There is a something sacred about 
insanity: the traditions of every coun- 
try agree in flinging a halo of myste- 
rious distinction around the unhappy 
mortal stricken with so sad and so 
lonely a visitation. The poet who most 
studied from nature and least from 
books, the immortal Shakespeare, has 
never made our souls thrill with more 
intense sympathy than when his per- 
sonages were brought before us bereft 
of the guidance of reason. The grey 
hairs of King Lear are silvered over 
with additional veneration when he 
raves ; and the wild flower of insanity 
is the tenderest that decks the pure 
garland of Ophelia. We know that 
among rude and untutored nations 
madness is of rare occurrence, and its 
instances few indeed. But though its 
frequency in more refined and civilised 
society has taken away much of the 
deferential hormage paid to it in pri- 
mitive times, still, in the palmiest days 
of Greek and Roman illumination, the 
oracles of Delphi found their fitting 
organ in the frenzy of the Pythoness : 
and through such channels does the 
Latin lyrist represent the Deity com- 
municating with man : 





** quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius.” 


But let us look into our own breasts, 
and acknowledge that, with all the 
fastidious pride of fancied superiority, 
and in the full plenitude of our un- 
dimmed reason, we cannot face the 
breathing ruin of a noble intellect un- 
dismayed. The broken sounds, the 
vague intensity of that gaze, those 
whisperings that seem to commune 
with the world of spirits, the play of 
those features, still impressed with the 
signet of immortality, though illegible 
to our eye, strike us with that awe 
which the obelisk of the desert, with 
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its insculptured riddles, inspires into 
the Arabian shepherd. An oriental 
opinion makes such beings the fa- 
vourites of heaven: and the strong 
tincture of eastern ideas, so discernible 
on many points in Ireland, is here also 
perceptible ; for a born idiot among 
the offspring of an Irish cabin is prized 
as a family palladium. 

To contemplate what was once great 
and resplendent in the eyes of man, 
slowly mouldering in decay, has never 
been an unprofitable exercise ofthought; 
and to muse over reason itself, fallen 
and prostrate, cannot fail to teach us 
our complete dependency. If to dwell 
among ruins and amid sepulchres —to 
explore the pillared grandeur of the 
tenantless Palmyra, or the crumbling 
wreck of that Roman amphitheatre once 
manned with applauding thousands 
and rife with joy, now overgrown with 
shrubs and haunted by the owl —if to 
soliloquise in the valley where autumnal 


** Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos !” 
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leaves are thickly strewn, ever remind- 
ing us by their incessant rustle, as we 
tread the path, “ that all that’s bright 
must fade” — if these things beget that 
mood of soul in which the suggestions 
of heaven find readiest adoption,-—how 
forcibly must the wreck of mind itself, 
and the mournful aberrations of that 
faculty by which most we assimilate 
to our Maker, humble our self-suffi- 
ciency, and bend down our spirit in 
adoration! It is in truth a sad bereave- 
ment, a dissevering of ties long che- 
rished, a parting scene melancholy to 
witness, when the ethereal companion 
of this clay takes its departure, an out- 
cast from the earthly coil that it once 
animated with intellectual fire, and 
wanders astray, cheerless and friend- 
less, beyond the picturings of poetry 
to describe ;—a picture realised in 
Swift, who more than Adrian was 
entitled to exclaim : 


‘* Wie soul, fond rambler, whither, say— 
Whither, boon comrade, flee’st away ? 
11] can’st thou bear the bitter blast — 
Houseless, unclad, affright, aghast : 
Jocund no more! and hush’d the mirth 


That gladdened oft the sons of earth!” 


Nor unloath am I to confess that such 
contemplations have won upon me in 
the decline of years. Youth has its 
appropriate pursuits: and to him who 
stands on the threshold of life, with all 
its gaieties and festive hours spread in 
alluring blandishment before him, such 
musings may come amiss, and such 
studies may offer no attraction. We 
are then eager to mingle in the crowd 
of active existence, and to mix with 
those who swarm and jostle each other 
on the molehill of this world — 

“* Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men.” 

But to me, numbering fourscore years, 
and full tired of the frivolities of mo- 
dern wisdom, metaphysical inquiry 
returns with all its charms, fresh as 
when first I courted, in the halls of 
Sorbonne, the science of the soul. On 
this barren hill where my lot is fallen, 
in that “ sunset of life” which is said 
to “bring mystical lore,” I love to 
investigate subjects such as these. 
“‘ And may my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Seeking with Plato to unfold 
What realms or what vast regions hold 
Th’ immortal soul that hath forsook 
its mansion in this fleshy nook. 


And may at length my weary age 
Find out some peaceful hermitage, 
Till old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain !”’ 

To fix the precise limits where sober 
reason’s well-regulated dominions end, 
and at what bourne the wild region of 
the fanciful commences, extending in 
many a tract of lengthened wilderness 
until it joins the remote and volcanic 
territory of downright insanity, were a 
task which the most deeply-read psy- 
chologist might attempt in vain. To 
settle the exact confines would be a 
hopeless endeavour; for nowhere is 
there so much debatable ground, so 
much unmarked frontier, so much un- 
determined boundary. The degrees of 
longitude and latitude have never been 
laid down, nor, that I learn, ever cal- 
culated at all, for want of a really sen- 
sible solid man to act the part ofa first 
meridian. The same remark is applica- 
ble toa kindred subject, viz. that state of 
the human frame akin to insanity, and 
called intoxication ; for there are here 
also various degrees of intensity ; aud 
where on earth (except perhaps in the 
person of my friend Dick Dowden) 
will you find xara Qgsvee xa xara bupov— 
a sober wan,—according with the de- 
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scription in a hymn of our church 
liturgy ? 


‘* Qui pius, prudens, humilis, pudicus, 
Sobriam duxit sine labe vitam, 
Donec humanos levis afflat aura 
Spiritus ignes.” 
Ex officio Brev. Rom. de communi Conf. non 
Pont. ad vesperas. 

I remember well, when in 1815 the 
— Lord Chancellor (then simple 

arry Brougham) came to this part of 
the country (attracted hither by the 
fame of our Blarney-stone), having had 
the pleasure of his society one summer 
evening in this humble dwelling, and 
conversing with him long and loudly 
on the topic of inebriation. He had 
certainly taken a drop extra, but per- 
haps was therefore better qualified for 
debating the subject, viz., at what 
precise point drunkenness sets in, and 
what is the exact low-water mark. He 
first advocated a three-bottle system, 
but enlarged his view of the question 
as he went on, until he reminded me 
of those spirits described by Milton 
who sat apart on a hill retired, dis- 
cussing free-will, fixed fate, foreknow- 
ledge absolute, 


** And found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost!” 


My idea of the matter was very sim- 
ple, although I had some trouble in 
bringing him round to the true under- 
standing of things; for he is obstiuate 
by nature, and, like the village school- 
master, whom he has sent “ abroad,” 


«* Even though vanquished, he can argue 
still.” 


I shewed him that the poet Lucretius, 


in his elaborate work De Naturé Re- 
rum, had long since established a cri- 





* Note by Prout: ‘ This fact concerning Lee I stumbled on in that singular 
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terion, or standard—a sort of clepsy- 
dra, to ascertain the final departure of 
sobriety,— being the well-known phe- 
nomenon of reduplication in the visual 
orb, that sort of second sight common 
among the Scotch : 


‘Bina lucernarum flagrantia lumina 
flammis, 

Et duplices hominum vultus et corpora 
bina !”— Lucretius. 


But, unfortunately, just as I thought I 
had placed my opinions in their most 
luminous point of view, 1 found that 
poor Harry was completely fuddled, 
so as to be unconscious of all I could 
urge during the rest of the evening ; for, 
as Tom Moore says in Lalla Rookh, 


‘the delicate chain 
Of thought once tangled, could not clear 
again.” 





It has long ago been laid down as a 
maxim by Aristotle, that “ nullum 
magnum ingenium sine mixturé insania.” 
Newton was decidedly mad when he 
wrote his comment on Revelations ; 
Descartes went off in a brain fever; 
Mallebranche lost his reason long be- 
fore he died; Burns was more than 
once labouring under delirium ; Tasso 
was acquainted with the cells of a mad- 
house ; Nathaniel Lee,* the dramatist, 
when a tenant of Bedlam, wrote a 
tragedy twenty-five acts long; and 
Sophocles was accused before the tri- 
bunal of the gearga, and only acquit- 
ted of insanity by the recitation of his 
(Edip. Colon. Pascal was an occasional 
hypochondriac ; the poet Cowper and 
the philosopher Rousseau were subject 
to lunacy ; Luis de Camoens died raving 
in an hospital at Lisbon; and, in an 
hospital at Madrid, the same fate, with 














olla podrida, the Curiosities of Literature, by D'Israeli, a man after my own heart, 
As I have, though personally unknown to this learned pundit, a high regard for his 
deep and searching erudition, I wish he could be induced to visit the ‘* Blarney stone ” 
and my “ book-case” at Watergrasshill. Since the great Cornelius 4 Lapide, there 
never rose a more multifarious and elaborate commentator. In his chapter on the 
nedicine of the mind (vol. i. second series, Murray, 1823), I find a passage which tells 
for my theory; and I therefore insert it here, on the principle of je prends mon bien 
partout ow je le trouve. ‘ Plutarch says in one of his essays, that should the body sue the 
mind in a court of judicature for damages, it would be found that the mind would prove 
to have been a most ruinous tenant to its landlord.’ This idea so tickled my fancy, that 
I hunted for it through all the metaphysical writings of the Beotian sage; and lo! 
I find that Democritus, the laughing philosopher, was the real Simon Pure who first 
made the assertion, retailed by him of Cheronwa: Oswas wadurre rov Anoxgiroy urty, 
ws 6 To cum dinacuro Tn Yuyn, xaxwosws ovx av avrnvy awoguysy. And Theophrastus 
enlarges on the same topic. @sefgacros aAntes mtv, wodu Ty cupari TEE svoIRIOY THY 
Yuxyny. TlAtiwove pevroi ro cwpma rns Yuyns amodkavu xaxa, un xare Aovyor avew Xewpsvos. 
See the magnificent edition of Plutarch’s moral treatises, from the Clarendon press of 
Oxford, 1795, in the British Museum, being MAOTT. TA H@IKA, Tom. i. p. 375. 
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the same attendant madness, closed the 
career of the author of Don Quirote, the 
immortal Miguel Cervantes. Shelley 
was mad outright ; and Byron’s blood 
was deeply tainted with maniacal in- 
fusion. His uncle, the eighth lord, 
had. been the homicide of his kindred, 
and hid his remorse in the quaint 
cloisters of Newstead. He _ himself 
enumerates three of his maternal an- 
cestors who died by their own hands. 
Last February (1830), Miss Milbanke, 
in the book she has put forth to the 
world, states her belief and that of 
her advisers, that “ the Lord Byron 
was actually insane.” And in Dr. 
Millingen’s book (the surgeon of the 
Suliote brigade) we find these words 
attributed to the childe: ‘ I picture 
myself slowly expiring on a bed of 
torture, or terminating my days, like 
Swift, a grinning idiot.”* 

Strange to say, few men have been 
more exempt from the usual exciting 
causes of insanity than Swift. If am- 
bition, vanity, avarice, and the fury of 
sexual passion, be the ordinary deter- 
mining agents of lunacy, then should 
he have proudly defied the approaches 
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of the evil spirit and withstood his 
attacks. As for ambitious cravings, it 
is well known that he sought not the 
smiles of the court, nor ever sighed 
for ecclesiastical dignities. Though a 
churchman, he had none of the crafty, 
aspiring, and intriguing mania of a 
Wolsey or a Mazarin. By the boldness 
and candour of his writings, he effec- 
tually put a stop to that ecclesiastical 
preferment which the low-minded, the 
cunning, and the hypocrite, are sure 
to obtain: and of him it might be truly 
said, that the doors of clerical promotion 
closed while the gates of glory opened. 
But even glory (mystic word !), has 
it not its fascinations, too powerful at 
times even for the eagle eye of genius, 
and capable of dimming for ever the 
intellectual orb that gazes too fixedly on 
its irradiance? How often has splendid 
talent been its own executioner, and 
the best gift of Heaven supplied the 
dart that bereft its possessor of all that 
maketh existence valuable? The very 
intensity of those feelings which refine 
and elevate the soul, has it not been 
found to operate the work of ruin? 


“°T was thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Views his own feather on the fatal dart 
Which winged the shaft that quivers in his heart. 
Keen are his pangs; but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel : 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drinks the last lifedrop of his bleeding breast !” 


So Byron sings in his happiest mood; and so had sung before him a young 
French poet, who died in early life, worn out by his own fervour : 


** Oui, Vhomme ici bas aux talents condamné, 
Sur la terre en passant sublime infortuné, 
Ne peut impunément achever une vie 
Que le ciel surchargea du fardeau du genie! 
Souvent il meurt brulé de ces célestes feux ... 
Tel quelquefois l’oiseau du Souverain des Dieux, 
L’aigle, tombe du haut des plaines immortelles, 
Brulé du foudre ardent qu’il portait sous ses ailes!” —Cuenevoure, 


I am fully aware that in Swift's 
case there was a common rumour 
among his countrymen in Ireland at 
the time, that overstudy and too much 
learning had disturbed the equilibrium 
of the doctor’s brain, and unsettled the 
equipoise of his cerebellum. The 
“most noble” Festus, who was a well- 
bred Italian gentleman, fell into the 


same vulgar error long ago with respect 
to St. Paul, and opined that much 
literature had made of him a madman ! 
But surely such a sad confusion of ma- 
terialism and spiritualism as that mis- 
conception implies, will not require a 
refutation. The villagers in Gold- 
smith’s beautiful poem may have been 
excusable for adopting so unscientific 


* Anecdotes of Byron’s Illness and Death, by Julius Millingen, p. 120. London. 
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a theory, but beyond the sphere of 
rustic sages the hypothesis is into- 
lerable : 


“And still they gazed, and still their 
wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he 
knew!” 


How can the ethereal and incorporate 
stores of knowledge become a physical 
weight, and turn out an encumbrance, 
exercising undue pressure on the hu- 
man brain? how can mental acquire- 
ment be described as a body pon- 
derous? What folly to liken the cre- 
vices of the cerebral gland to the 
fissures in an old barn bursting with 
the riches of a collected harvest — ru- 
puerunt horrea messes— ot to the crazy 
bark of old Charon, only fitted for 
the light waftage of ghosts when it 
received the bulky personage of the 
Eneid. 

‘* Gemuit sub pondere cymba 
Sutilis, ac multam accepit rimosa palu- 

dem.” 


Away with such fantasies! The more 
learned we grow the better organised 
is our mind, the more prejudices 
we shake off; and the stupid error 
which I combat is but a pretext and 
consolation for ignorance. 

The delusions of love swayed not 
the stern mind of the Dean of St. 
Patrick, nor could the frenzy of 
passion ever overshadow his clear un- 
derstanding. Like a bark gliding 
along a beautiful and regular canal, 
the soft hand of woman could, with a 
single riband, draw him onward in a 
fair and well-ordered channel; but to 
drag him out of his course into any 
devious path, it was not in nature nor 
the most potent fascination to accom- 
plish. Stella, the cherished com- 
panion of his life, his secretly wedded 
bride, ever exercised a mild influence 
over his affections — 


‘* And rose, where’er he turned his eye, 
The morning star of memory.” 


But his acquaintanceship with Vanessa 
(Mrs. Vanhomrigg) was purely of that 
description supposed to have been in- 
troduced by Plato. Being sworn to celi- 
bacy myself, | am perhaps little quali- 
fied for the discussion of these delicate 
matters; but 1 candidly confess, that 
never did Goldsmith so win on my 
good opinion, by his superior know- 
ledge of those recondite touches that 
ennoble the favourite character of a re- 
spectable divine, as when he attributes 
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severe and uncompromising tenets of 
monogamy to Dr. Primrose, vicar of 
Wakefield ; that being the next best 
state to the one which I have adopted 
myself, in accordance with the Platonic 
philosophy of Virgil, and the example 
of Paul: 

** Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat : 
Quique pii vates, et Pho:bo digna locuti : 
Omnibus his nivedé cinguntur tempora 

vitta !”"— £neid, 6. 


The covetousness of this world had 
no place in the breast of Swift, and 
never, consequently, was his mind 
liable to be shaken from its basis by 
the inroads of that overwhelming vice 
avarice. Broad lands and manorial 
possessions he never sighed for; and, 
as Providence had granted him a com- 
petency, he could well adopt the re- 
signation of the poet, and exclaim, 
Nil amplius oro. Nothing amused 
him more than the attempt of his friend 
Doctor Delany to excite his jealousy 
by the ostentatious display of his cele- 
brated villa, which, as soon as pur- 
chased, he invited the deatv to come 
and admire. We have the humorous 
lines of descriptive poetry which were 
composed by Swift on the occasion, 
and were well calculated to destroy 
the doctor’s vanity. The estate our 
satirist represents as liable to suffer 
“an eclipse of the sun” whenever “a 
crow” or other small opaque body 
should pass between it and that lu- 
minary. The plantations “ might pos- 
sibly supply a toothpick ;” 

‘* And the stream that’s called ‘ Meander’ 
Might be sucked up by a gander!” 


Such were the sentiments of utter 
derision with which he contemplated 
the territorial aggrandisement so dear 
to the votaries of Mammon ; nor is it 
foreign from this topic to remark, that 
the contrary extreme of hopeless po- 
verty not having ever fallen to his 
lot, one main cause of insanity in 
high minds was removed. Tasso went 
mad through sheer distress and its con- 
comitant shame ; the fictions of his ro- 
mantic love for a princess of the court 
of Ferrara are all fudge: he bad at 
one time neither fire nor a decent coat 
to his back, and he tells us that, having 
no lamp in his garret, he resorted to his 
cat to lend him the glare of her eyes. 


‘* Non avendo candele per iscrivere i 
suoi versi !” 


Intemperance and debauchery never 
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interfered with the quiet tenour of the 
dean’s domestic habits, and hence the 
medical and constitutional causes of 
derangement flowing from these sources 
must be considered as null in this case. 
I have attentively perused the best re- 
cord extant of his private life—his own 
Journal to Stella, detailing his sojourn 
in London; and I find his diet to have 
been such as I could have wished. 


“* London, Oct. 1711. Mrs, Vanhom- 
rigg has changed her lodgings —I dined 
with her to-day. I am growing a mighty 
lover of herrings; but they are much 
smaller here than with you. In the 
afternoon I visited an old major-general, 
and ate six oysters.”—Letter XXXII, 
p- 384, in Scott’s edition of Swift. 

‘1 was invited to-day to dine with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigg, with some company 
who did not come ; but I ate nothing but 
herrings.” —Same letter, p. 388. 

“ Oct. 23, 1711. I was forced to be 
at the secretary’s office till four, and lost 
my dinner. So I went to Mrs. Van's, 
and made them get me three herrings, 
which I am very fond of. And they are 
a light victuals” (sie in orig.) —Letter 


XXXIII. p. 400. 


He further shews the lively interest 
he always evinced for fish diet by the 
following passage, which occurs in a 
publication of his printed in Dublin, 
1732, and entitled An Examination 
of certain Abuses, Corruptions, and 
Enormities in this City of Dublin. 
By Dr. Jonathan Swift, D.D. 


“The affirmation solemnly made in 
the cry of Herrings is directly against 
all truth, viz. * Herrings alive, ho!’ 
The very proverb will convince us of 
this ; for what is more frequent in ordi- 
nary speech than to say of a neighbour 
for whom the bell tolls, He is dead as a 
herring! And pray, how is it possible 
that a herring, which, as philosophers 
observe, cannot live longer than one 
minute three seconds and a half out of 
water, should bear a voyage in open 
boats from Howth to Dublin, be tossed 
into twenty hands, and preserve its life 
in sieves for several hours?” 

The sense of loneliness consequent 
on the loss of friends, and the with- 
drawal of those whose companionship 
made life pleasant, is not unfrequently 
the cause of melancholy monomania ; 
but it could not have affected Swift, 
whose residence in Dublin had estran- 
ged him long previously from those 
who at that period died away. Gay, 


* Also the natal place of Lawrence Sterne. 
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his bosom friend, had died in Decem- 
ber 1732; Bolingbroke had retired to 
France in 1734; Pope was become a 
hypochondriac from bodily infirmities ; 
Dr. Arbuthnot was extinct; and he, 
the admirer and the admired of Swift, 
John of Blenheim, the illustrious Marl- 
borough, had preceded him in a mad- 
house! A lunatic asylum was the last 
refuge of the warrior—if, indeed, he 
and his fellows of the conquering fra- 
ternity were not candidates for it in- 
trinsically and professionally, 


‘* From Macedonia’s madman to the 
Swede.” 


Thus, although the Dean might have 
felt like one who treads alone some 
deserted banquet-hall (according to the 
beautiful simile of the melodist), still 
we cannot, with the slightest semblance 
of probability, trace his madness to 
any sympathies of severed friendship 
of auld lang syne. 

If Swift ever nourished a predomi- 
nant affection, if he was ever really 
under the dominion ofa ruling passion, 
it was that of pure and disinterested 
love of country; and were he ever 
liable to be hurried into insane excess 
by any overpowering enthusiasm, it 
was the patriot’s madness that had the 
best chance of prostrating his mighty 
soul. His works are the imperishable 
proofs of the sincere and enlightened 
attachment which he bore an island, 
connected with him by no hereditary 
recollections, but merely by the acci- 
dent of his birth at Cashel.* 

We read in the sacred Scriptures 
(Ecclesiast. Ixxvii), that “the sense of 
oppression maketh a man mad;” and 
whosoever will peruse those splendid 
effusions of a patriot soul, The Story 
of an injured Lady (Dublin, 1725), 
Maxims controlled in Ireland (Dublin, 
1724), Miserable State of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1727), must arise from the 
perusal impressed with the intensity 
and fervour of the dean’s love of his 
oppressed country. The Marims Con- 
trolled develop, according to that 
highly-competent authority, Edmund 
Burke, the deepest and most states- 
manlike views ever taken of the mis- 
management and misrule prevailing in 
all our relations with that island. In 
the Miserable State, &c., we have evi- 
dence that the wretched peasantry at 
that time was at just the same stage of 
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civilisation and comfort as they are at 
the present day ; for we find the dean 
thus depicting a state of things which 
none but an Lrish landlord could read 
without blushing for human nature: 
‘“* There are thousands of poor creatures 
who think themselves blessed if they 
can obtain a hut worse than the squire’s 
dog-kennel, and a piece of ground for 
potatoe plantation, on condition of 
being as very slaves as any in America, 
starving in the midst of plenty.” Fur- 
ther on he informs us ofa singular item 
of the then traffic of the Irish :—“ Our 
fraudulent trade in wool to France is 
the best branch of our commerce.” 
And in his Proposal for the Use of 
Trish Manufactures, which was prose- 
cuted by the government of the day, 
and described by the learned judge 
who sent the case to the jury as a plot 
to bring in the Pretender! we have 
this wool-traffic again alluded to:— 
“ Our beneficial export of wool to 
France has been our only support for 
several years: we convey our wool 
there in spite of all the harpies of the 
custom-house.” In this tract he intro- 
duces the story of Pallas and the nymph 
Arachne, whom the goddess, jealous of 
her spinning, changed into a spider, 
and beautifully applies the allegory to 
the commercial restrictions imposed by 
the sister-country on Ireland. ‘“‘Arachne 
was allowed still to spin; but Britain 
will take our bowels, and convert them 
into the web and warp of her own ex- 
clusive and intolerant industry.” 
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Of the Drapier’s Letters, and the 
signal discomfiture of the base-currency 
scheme attempted by William Woods, 
it were superfluous to speak. Never 
was there a more barefaced attempt to 
swindle the natives than the copper 
imposition of that notorious hardware- 
man; and the only thing that in mo- 
dern times can be placed in juxta- 
position, is the begging-box of O'Con- 
nell. O fora Drapier to expose that 
second humbug to the deluded pea- 
santry ! 

The Scotch rebellion of 1745 found 
the dean an inmate of his last sad 
dwelling—his own hospital; but the 
crisis awakened all his energies, and 
he found an interval to publish that 
address to his fellow-countrymen which 
some attributed to the Lord-lieutenant 
Chesterfield, but which bears intrinsic 
evidence of his pen. It is printed by 
Sir W. Scott, in the appendix of the 
Drapier’s Letters. There is a certain 
chemical preparation called sympathetic 
ink, which leaves no trace on the paper ; 
but if applied to the heat ofa fire, the 
characters will become at once legible. 
Such was the state of Swift's soul —an 
universal blank; but when brought 
near the sacred flame that burnt on the 
altar of his country, his mind recovered 
for a time its clearness, and found 
means to communicate its patriotism. 
Touch but the interests of Ireland, and 
the madman was sane again: such was 
the mysterious nature of the visitation. 


**O Reason! who shall say what spells renew, 
When least we look for it, thy broken clue ; 
Through what small vistas o’er the darkened brain 
The intellectual daybeam bursts again ! 

Enough to shew the maze in which the sense 
Wandered about, but not to guide thee hence — 
Enough to glimmer o’er the yawning wave, 


But not to point the harbour which might save ! 


When Richard Coeur de Lion lay 
dormant in a dungeon, the voice ofa 
song which he had known in better 
days came upon his ear, and was the 
means of leading him forth to light and 
freedom ; but, alas! Swift was not led 
forth from his lonely dwelling by the 
note of long-remembered music, the 
anthem of fatherland. Gloomy insanity 
had taken too permanent possession of 
his mind ; and right well did he know 
that he should die a maniac. For this, 
a few years before his death, did he 
build unto himself an asylum, where 
his own lunacy might dwell protected 
from the vulgar gaze of mankind. He 





” 


felt the approach of madness, and, like 
Cesar, when about to fall at the feet of 
Pompey’s statue, he gracefully arranged 
the folds of his robe, conscious of his 
own dignity even in that melancholy 
downfall. The Pharaohs, we are told 
in Scripture, built unto themselves 
gorgeous sepulchres: their pyramids 
still encumber the earth. Sardana- 
palus erected a pyre of cedar wood 
and odoriferous spices when death was 
inevitable, and perished in a blaze of 
voluptuousness. The asylum of Swift 
will remain a more characteristic me- 
morial than the sepulchres of Egypt, 
and a more honourable funereal pyre 
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than that heaped up by the Assyrian 
king. He died mad, among fellow- 
creatures similarly visited, but shel- 
tered by his munificence ; and it now 
devolves on me to reveal to the 
world the unknown cause of that 
sad calamity. 

I have stated that his affections were 
centred in that accomplished woman, 
the refined and gentle Stella, to whom 
he had been secretly married. The 
reasons for that secrecy, though per- 
fectly familiar to me, may not be di- 
vulged ; but enough to know that the 
dean acted in this matter with his usual 
sagacity. An infant son was born of 
that marriage after many a lengthened 
year, and in this child were concen- 
trated all the energies of the father’s 
affection, and all the sensibilities of the 
mother’s heart. In him did the dean 
fondly hope to live on when his al- 
lotted days should fail, like unto the 
self-promised immortality of the bard 
— Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam! How vain are the 
hopes of man! That child most un- 
accountably, most mysteriously disap- 
peared ; no trace, no clue, no shadow 
of conjecture, could point out what 
had become its destiny, and who 
were the contrivers of this sorrowful 
bereavement. The babe was gone! 
and no comfort remained to a de- 
sponding father in this most poignant 
of human afflictions. 

In a copy of Verses composed on his 
own Death, the dean indulges in the 
anticipated motives that would not fail 
to be attributed to him, as determining 
his mind to make the singular disposal 
of his property which (after the loss of 
his only child) he resolved on: 

“He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a house for people mad, 

To show by one satiric touch 

No nation wanted it so much.” 

But this bitter pleasantry only argued 
the sad inroads which grief was making 
in his heart. The love of offspring, 
which the Greeks call eregyn (and which 
is said to be strongest in the stork), 
was eminently perceptible in the dia- 
gnosis of the dean’s constitution. Sor- 
row for the loss of his child bowed 
down his head eventually to the grave, 
and unsettled a mind the most clear 
and well-regulated that philosophy and 
Christianity could form. 

THESE PAPERS WILL NOT MEET 
THE PUBLIC EYE UNTIL I TOO AM NO 
MORE: BUT WHEN THAT DAY SHALL 
COME—WHEN THE PASTOR OF THIS 
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OBSCURE UPLAND SHALL, IN A Goop 
OLD AGE, BE LAID IN THE EARTH— 
WHEN NEITHER PRIDE OF BIRTH NOR 
HUMAN APPLAUSE CAN MOVE THE COLD 
EAR OF THE DEAD, THE SECRET OF 
THAT CHILD'S HISTORY, OF Swirt’s 
LONG-LOST CHILD, SHALL BE TOLD; 
AND THE OLD MAN WHO HAS DEPARTED 
FROM THIS WORLD OF WOE IN PEACE, 
WILL BE FOUND TO HAVE BEEN THAT 
LONG-SOUGHT SON, WHOM WILLIAM 
WooDs, IN THE BASENESS OF A VILE 
VINDICTIVENESS, FILCHED FROM a 
FATHER’S AFFECTIONS. 

Baffled in his wicked contrivances 
by my venerable father, and foiled in 
every attempt to brazen out his noto- 
rious scheme of bad halfpence, this 
vile tinker, nourishing av implacable 
resentment in his soul, 

‘* #Eternum servans sub pectore vulnous,”’ 


resolved to wreak his vengeance on the 
dean ; and sought out craftily the most 
sensitive part to inflict the contempla- 
ted wound. In the evening of Octo- 
ber, 1741, he kidnapped me, Swift’s 
innocent child, from my nurse at Glen- 
dalough, and fraudulently hurried off 
his capture to the extremity of Mun- 
ster; where he left me exposed as a 
foundling on the bleak summit of 
Watergrasshill. The reader will easily 
imagine all the hardships I had to en- 
counter in this my first and most awk- 
ward introduction to my future parish- 
ioners. Often have I told the sorrowful 
tale to my college companion in France, 
the kind-hearted and sensitive Gresset, 
who thus alludes to me in the well- 
known lines of his Lutrin Vivant : 


‘* Et puis d’ailleurs le petit malheureux, 
Ouvrage né d'un auteur anonyme, 
Ne connaissant parens ni legitime, 
N’avait en tout dans ce sterile lieu 
Pour se chauffer que la grace de Dieu!” 


Some are born, says the philosophic 
Goldsmith, with a silver spoon in their 
mouth; some with a wooden ladle: 
but wretched I was not left by Woods 
even that miserable implement as a 
stock in trade to begin the world. 
Moses lay ensconced in a snug cradle 
of bulrushes when he was sent adrift; 
but I was cast on the flood of life with 
no equipage or outfit whatever; and 
found myself, to use the solemn lan- 
guage of my Lord Byron, 

‘* Sent afloat 
With nothing but the sky for a great 
coat.” 


But stop, I mistake. I had an append- 
age round my neck —a trinket, which 
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I still cherish, and by which I even- 
tually found a clue to my real parent- 
age. It was a small locket of my mother 
Stella’s hair, of raven black (a distinc- 
tive feature in her beauty which capti- 
vated the dean); and around this locket 
was a Latin motto of my gifted father’s 
composition, three simple words, but 
beautiful in their simplicity—* Prout 
STELLA REFULGES!” So that, when I 
was taken into the “Cork Foundling 
Hospital,” I was at once christened 
“* Prout,” from the adverb that begins 
the sentence, and which, being the 
shortest word of the three, it pleased 
the chaplain to make my future patro- 
nymic. 

Of all the singular institutions in 
Great Britain, Philanthropic, Astro- 
nomic, Hunterian, Ophthalmic, Obste- 
tric, or Zoological, the * Royal Cork 
Foundling Hospital,” where I had the 
honour of matriculating, was then, 
and is now, decidedly the oddest in 
principle and the most comical in 
practice. Until the happy and event- 
ful day when I managed, by mother- 
wit, to accomplish my deliverance from 
its walls (having escaped in a churn, 
as I will recount presently), it was my 
unhappy lot to witness and to endure 
all the varieties of human misery. The 
prince of Latin song, when he wishes 
to convey to his readers an idea of the 
lower regions and the abodes of Erebus, 
begins his affecting picture by placing 
in the foreground the souls of infants 
taken by the mischievous policy of such 
institutions from the mother’s breast, 
and perishing by myriads under the 
infliction of a mistaken philanthropy : 

‘* Infantumque anime flentes in lumine 

primo : 
Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere 
raptos 

Abstulit atradies,et funere mersitacerbo.” 
But if I had leisure to dwell on the 
melancholy subject, I could a tale un- 
fold that would startle the legislature, 
and perhaps arouse the Irish secretary 
to examine into an evil crying aloud 
for redress and suppression. Had my 
persecutor, the hard-hearted copper- 
smith Woods, any notion of the suffer- 
ings he entailed on Swift’s luckless 
infant, he would never have exposed 
me as an enfant trouvé ; he would have 
been satisfied with plunging my father 
into a madhouse, without handing over 
his child to the mercies of a foundling 
hospital. Could he but hear my woful 
story, I would engage to draw copper 
tears down the villain’s cheek. 
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Darkness and mystery have for the 
last half century hung over this esta- 
blishment, and although certain returns 
have been moved for in the House of 
Commons, the public knows as little 
as ever about the fifteen hundred young 
foundlings that there nestle until sup- 
planted, as death collects them under 
his wings, by a fresh supply of victims 
offered to the Moloch H vde-philan- 
thropy. Horace tells us, that certain 
proceedings are best not exhibited to 
the general gaze —— 


“Nec natos coram populo Medea tru- 
cidet.” 


But, haply, enough has transpired 
to unite the wise and the good in de- 
precating their continuance. Doctor 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, has, on his ex- 
amination this year (1830) before a 
select committee on the poor of Ire- 
land (Parl. Rep. 3577), loudly de- 
nounced the Dublin and Cork foundling 
hospitals, as “ affording a direct encou- 
ragement to immorality.” And Dr. 
Doyle re-echoes the sentiments of the 
Scotch divine (ibid. 4582), supported 
in his views by George Ensor (5138), 
Frederic Page (840), Paulus Emilius 
Singer (135-6), and James D. La- 
touche (134). 

In 1791, in the Irish House of 
Commons, Sir John Blaquiere rose in 
his place to state, that of 19,420 infants 
admitted to the Dublin hospital for the 
last ten years, 17,440 were dead ! out 
of 2180 admitted for the year 1790, 
only 187 were then alive! He ob- 
tained a committee of inquiry, and they 
gave in their report on the 8th of May, 
1797; by which it appeared, that within 
the quarter ending March 25 last, 540 
children had been received into the 
house, of whom 450 had already died: 
and that within the six years that had 
elapsed since the honourable member's 
complaint, there were admitted 12,786, 
died in the same time, 12,651; so 
that, in six years, only 135 lives had 
been spared ! 

Some steps, however, have been taken 
latterly by government; and from a 
paper laid before parliament last month 
(May, 1830), it appears that, in conse- 
quence of the act of 1822, the annual 
admissions in Dublin have fallen from 
2000 to 400. But who will restore to 
society the myriads whom the system 
has butchered? who will recall the 
slain? When the flower of Roman 
chivalry, under improvident guidance, 
fell in the German forests, “ Varus, 
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give back my legions !” was the frantic 
cry wrung from Augustus in the bitter- 
ness of patriotic sorrow. 

My illustrious father has written, 
among other bitter sarcasms on the 
cruel conduct of government towards 
the Irish poor, a treatise, which was 
printed in 1729, and which he entitled 
A Modest Proposal for preventing 
Poor Children from being a Burden 
to their Parents. He recommends, in 
sober sadness, that they should be made 
into salt provisions for the navy, the 
colonies, and for exportation ; or eaten 
fresh and spitted, like roasting-pigs, 
by the aldermen of Cork and Dublin, 
at their civic banquets. A quotation 
from that powerful pamphlet may not 
be unacceptable here : 


“ Infants’ flesh (quoth the Dean) will 
be in season throughout the year, but 
more plentifully in March, or a little 
before ; for we are told by a grave author, 
an eminent French physician, that fish 
being a prolific diet, there are more 
children born in Roman Catholic coun. 
tries about nine months after Lent than 
at any other season. Therefore, reckon- 
ing a year after Lent, the markets will 
be more glutted than usual, because the 
number of Popish infants is at least three 
to one in the kingdom; and therefore it 
will have one other collateral advantage, 
by lessening the number of Papists 
amongst us.” 


These lines were clearly penned in 
the very gall and bitterness of his soul ; 
and while the Irish peasant is still con- 
sidered by the miscreant landlords of 
the country as less worthy of his food 
than the beast of the field, and less en- 
titled to a legal support in the land 
that bore him ; while the selfish dema- 
gogue of the island joins in the common 
hostility to the claims of that pauper, 
who makes a stock-purse for him out 
of the scrapings of want and penury ; 
the proposal of Swift should be re- 
printed, and a copy sent to every cal- 
lous and shallow-pated disciple of 
modern political economy. Poor-laws, 
forsooth, they cannot reconcile to their 
clear-sighted views of Irish legislation ; 
Jever hospitals and gaols they admire ; 
a ship-canal they extol ; they will advo- 
cate a school where half-starved urchins 
may drink the physic of the soul and 
forget the cravings of hunger ; and they 
will provide in the two great foundling 
hospitals a receptacle for troublesome 
infants, who, in those “ white-washed 
sepulchres,” soon cease to be a burden 
on the community. The great agitator, 
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meantime (God wot!) will bring in 
“a bill” for a grand national cemetery 
in Dublin: such is the provision he 
deigns to seek for his starving fellow- 
countrymen. 


The great have still some favour in re- 
serve— 

They help to bury whom they help’t to 
starve. 


The Dublin Hospital being sup- 
ported out of the consolidated fund, 
has, by the argumentum ad crumenam, 
at last attracted the suspicions of go- 
vernment, and is placed under a course 
of gradual reduction ; but the Cork 
nursery is upheld by a compulsory 
local tax on coal, amounting to the 
incredible sum of 6000/. a-year, and 
levied on the unfortunate Corkonions 
for the support of children brought into 
their city from Wales, Connaught, and 
the four winds of heaven! Three hun- 
dred bantlings are thus annually saddled 
on the beautiful city, with a never-failing 
succession of continuous supply. 


‘* Miranturque novas frondes, et non sua 
” 


poma! 


By the Irish act of parliament, these 
young settlers are entitled, on coming 
of age (which few do) to claim as a 
right the freedom of that ancient and 
loyal corporation ; so that, although we 
had “ no hand in their birth, they have 
the benefit of their coming,” a place in 
the commonwealth” (ita Shakespeare). 

My sagacious father used to exhort 
his countrymen to burn every article 
that came from England except coals ; 
and in 1729 he addressed to the Dub- 
lin Weekly Journal a series of letters 
on the use of Irish coals exclusively. 
But it strikes me that, as confessedly 
we cannot do without the English arti- 
cle in the present state of trade and 
manufactures, the most mischievous 
tax that any Irish seaport could be vi- 
sited with would be a tonnage on so 
vital a commodity to the productive 
interests of the community. Were this 
vile impost withdrawn from Cork, every 
class of manufacture would hail the 
boon: the iron-foundery would sup- 
ply us at home with what is now 
brought across the Channel; the 
glassblower’s furnace would glow with 
inextinguishable fires ; the steam-en- 
gine, that giant power, as yet so feebly 
developed among us, would delight to 
wield on our behalf its energies un- 
fettered, and toil unimpeded for the na- 
tional prosperity ; new enterprise would 
inspirit the capitalist, while the humble 
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attificer at the forge would learn the 

tidings with satisfaction,— 

‘« Relax his ponderous strength, and lean 
to hear.” 

Something too much of this. But 
I have felt it incumbent on me to 
place on record my honest conviction 
of the impolicy of the tax itself, and 
of the still greater enormity of the evil 
which it goes to support. To return 
to my own history, in this ‘‘ hospital,” 
which was the first alma mater of my 
juvenile days, I graduated in all the 
science of the young gypsies who 
swarmed around me. My health, 
which was naturally robust, bore up 
against the fearful odds of mortality 
by which I was beset; and although 
I should have ultimately no doubt 
perished with the crowd of infant 
sufferers that shared my evil destiny, 
still, like that favoured Grecian who 
won the good graces of Polyphemus 
in his anthropophagous cavern, a sig- 
nal privilege would perhaps have been 
granted me: “ Prout would have been 
the last to be devoured.” 

But a ray of light broke into my 
prison-house. The idea of escape, a 
bold thought! took possession of my 
soul. But how to accomplish so dar- 
ing an enterprise ; how elude the vigi- 
lance of the fat door-keeper and the 
keen eye of the chaplain! Right well 
did they know the muster-roll of their 
stock of urchins, and often verified the 
same. 

«« Bisque die numerant ambo pecus ; alter 
et hedos.” 


The Lament of Danat?, by Simonides, 
the elegiac poet of Cos. 


Or: Awovaxs ty dadaree vemos 

Beis wviwy, xivnbeioa ve Ava 
Aupacs ngrty, od? adiavroas 
Tlagesmis, appi ds [spe Bars 

Diray xia, rey ce’ S rex0g, 

Ouey tx@ rover ov 3 awrtis yarabnve cr 
Heog: xvwocus tv arsgrts Swmari, 
Xarxsoyou hw ds weridaurn 

Kuavew Tt dvoPe* cu 3 avarsay 

Triels rsav xopayv Babesay 

Tlagiovros xuparos oux areyts, 

Oud aviuov Ployywv roghueig 

Keswevos tv xrawds, Teocw TV ware. 
Fi 3s ros deuvov rays desvcv ny, 

Kas xtv tuo enuarwy Asrrov 

Torues ouns, msrouas, suds Besgos, 
Evdiro ds rovros, sudsro amsrgor xaxov. 
MarasmBovrse ds rig Daven, 

Zid wraree, tx oto’ 0 rs dn bapondrsov 
Ewes, eugopeas cixvogs dixas pos. 
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Iieaven, however, soon granted what 
the porter denied. The milkman from 
Watergrasshill who brought the sup- 
plies every morn and eve prided him- 
self particularly on the size and beauty 
of his churn, a capacious wooden re- 
cipient which my young eye admired 
with more than superficial curiosity. 
Having accidentally got on the wag- 
gon and explored the capacious hollow 
of the machine, a bright angel whis- 
pered in mine ear to secrete myself in 
the cavity. I did so; and shortly 
after the gates of the hospital were flung 
wide for my egress, and I found my- 
self jogging onward on the high road to 
light and freedom! Judge of my 
sensations! Milton may talk of one 
who, long in populous city pent, makes 
a visit to Highgate, and snuffing the 
rural breeze, blesses the country air ; 
but my rapture was of a nature that 
beggars description. To be sure, it 
was one of the most boisterous days of 
storm and tempest that ever vexed the 
heavens ; but secure in the churn I 
chuckled with joy, and towards even- 
ing fell fast asleep. In my subsequent 
life I have often dwelt with pleasure on 
that joyous escape; and when in my 
course of studies 1 met with the fol- 
lowing beautiful elegy of Simonides, 
I could not help applying it to myself, 
and translated it accordingly. There 
have been versions by Denman, the 
Queen’s solicitor ;* by Elton, by W. 
Hay, and Bishop Jortin; but I prefer 
my own, as more literal, and more con- 
formable to genuine Greek simplicity. 


The Lament of Stella by Father Prout. 


While round the churn, ’mid sleet and 
rain, 

It blew a perfect hurricane, 

Wrapt in slight garment to protect her, 

Methought | saw my mother’s spectre ; 

Who took her infant to her breast — 

Me, the small tenant of that chest— 

While thus she lulled her babe: ‘‘ How 
cruel 

Have been the fates to thee, my jewel ! 

But caring naught for foe or scoffer, 

Thou sleepest in this milky coffer, 

Coopered with brass hoops weather-tight, 

Impervious to the dim moonlight. 

The shower cannot get in to soak 

Thy hair or little purple cloak. 

Heedless of gloom, in dark sojourn, 

Thy face illuminates the churn ! 

Small is thine ear, wie babe, for hearing. 

But grant my prayer, ye gods of Erin! 

And may folks find that this young fellow 

Does credit to his mother, Ste/la. 
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POETRY — THE OLD POETS. 


BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES (PER LEGEM TERR) LORD CHANDOS OF SUDELEY. 


We unfortunately have not minute 
memoirs of the early life of many of 
our great poets ; if we had, we should 
find that, from their first infancy, they 
exhibited to nice observers all the 
symptoms of their future genius, such 
as Beattie ascribes to young Edwin, in 
the finest stanza of his Minstrel,—a 
stanza which, alone, if he had written 
nothing else, puts Beattie high among 
poets. It seems to me impossible 
that one should make a poet, unless 
his sensitiveness was extreme. Strong 
impressions cannot be made upon the 
fancy without awakening the emotions 
of the bosom; and till strong im- 
pressions are made on the fancy the 
imagination has nothing to work with. 
The faculty of imagination is to new- 
combine and invent from ingredients 
principally received from without ; and 
perhaps to add to them certain intuitive 
ideas, whence results a visionary fic- 
tion. Now no one is master of himself 
who is under the ascendancy of these 
powers ; and least of all in childhood, 
before the judgment has ripened. 

In true genius this imaginative fa- 
culty works voluntarily, and is always 
at voluntary work. All forced imagina- 
tion is imperfect, and never meets the 
ready sympathy of others, which can 
only be wakened by natural associa- 
tions. On the bosoms of the majority 
are the same figures inscribed ; they 
only want bringing out. Common 
minds think mistily and confusedly, 
and want a lamp, or guide. But then 
they who think strongly and clearly 
will think in vain, unless they habituate 
themselves to embody their thoughts 
in language. They may amuse them- 
selves; but their reveries die as fast as 
they rise. Language, however, comes 
slower than thought. We long are 
visited by bright visions before we are 
able to express them. One’s whole 
childhood may be passed in a poetical 
temperament before one is able to write 
verses. 

It is true that we like to persuade 
ourselves that we are born for particu- 
lar tasks, which few besides ourselves 
could perform ; and our vanity or our 
hopes may lead us into delusion. 
Every one who makes these pretensions 
makes them suo periculo. The love of 
detraction, which is almost a universal 
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passion in mankind, will take advantage 
of the least degree of claim beyond the 
claimant’s positive merits, and pursue 
him with merciless severity ; nay, will 
do it in defiance of merits. It must 
therefore be something more coura- 
geous than the love of fame that 
prompts to undertake this task. Men 
are more conscious of their own de- 
fects than of their own powers ; and it 
is late in life before a sensitive person 
begins to attain firm nerves on the 
subject. 

When at length he has battled it 
with the world through a long life, and 
grown a little confident by comparison 
and by a perpetual erection of a dis- 
criminative judgment, he takes a posi- 
tion which calmly defies attack, and 
braves the censurer to do his worst. I 
am far from denying that detraction 
may succeed for a time, and that almost 
any man may be falsely cried down. 
Sull there are exceptions to this; the 
Edinburgh Review could never succeed 
in crying down Wordsworth. It is 
certain that truth and real genius will 
at last survive all attacks. 

Of what we write in the heat of 
composition we cannot make a fair 
judgment till that heat subsides. I 
look back with anxiety, after a long in- 
terval, to what I have written ; if fam 
then satisfied with it I depend on my 
own judgment. Force and clearness 
appear to me the excellencies of 
style: Lam so far from thinking the 
ornate style a proof of genius, that I 
think it the contrary. The style of 
Cowley and Dryden is strikingly the 
reverse of ornate. I deny that Burke’s 
style is ornate, though it occasionally 
bursts into magnificent imagery. 

We ought only to take up the pen 
to describe our own actual feelings and 
mental sights, and never set down to 
a compulsory imagination. The arti- 
ficial critic says, “ lay your plan; ar- 
range every thing ; write and re-write ; 
prune, polish, add, illustrate, conca- 
tenate, compress, read over and over 
again ; lock up in your scrutoire ; and 
then, after nine years, venture to pub- 
lish”!!! O, what a piece of cold ma- 
nufacture must this be! Did Shake- 
speare write so? Did Scott write so? 
Never was any thing really eloquent 
that was studied. Good poetry is po- 
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sitively and literally inspiration ; and 
he who is insensible to it does not de- 
serve the name ofan intellectual being : 
the longer I live the more I love it ; 
but the more I hate artificial and medi- 
ocre poetry. This last is worse than 
the dullest prose. 

A sanguine temper, high expecta- 
tions, and an impatient desire of ro- 
mantic pleasures, display themselves 
from early childhood, and give the 
character of a flighty rather than solid 
understanding ; while the cool phlegm 
of others gives them the credit of what 
is called good common sense. There 
is an agitation of spirits, a want of 
self-possession, which is very disad- 
vantageous in the estimate it possesses. 
It requires some penetration to see 
through these shadows the sound wis- 
dom that may lie at the bottom. The 
supposed common sense, on the other 
side, is very often nothing more than 
stupidity, which, venturing nothing and 
seeing nothing, jogs on in the beaten 
path. There are those who have no 
love for or enjoyment in company,— 
who are too shy, too morbid, and too 
soon mortified, and too little fitted to 
make a figure in it, and yet who have 
a most inordinate desire of notice 
when forced into society, and who are 
conscious that their want of calmness 
shews them to great disadvantage. 
They who talk by rote talk easily ; but 
he who draws from within requires 
self-possession to avoid embarrassment 
and confusion. A talent of clear and 
quick apprehensiveness is very differ- 
ent from genius. They whose minds 
are blank oppose no ideas of their 
own to cloud the impression from 
without. The notice of such things 
cannot be uninstructive, that sensitive 
young people may not be too much 
discouraged. Pertness and forward- 
ness are strong presumptions of in- 
ferior abilities. 1 can recollect no in- 
stance of great genius that did not com- 
mence with extreme timidity. It is 
nonsense to suppose a mind impressi- 
ble by some things, and not by others ; 
the capacity of impressions must be 
general. But how can he who is not 
impressible have poetical genius? 

It may be asked, how far are virtue 
and genius connected? Not necessa- 
rily, because there may be an imagina- 
tion of wicked things; but I think that 
the chances are greatly in favour of the 
alliance; because, whatever is sub- 
lime, and whatever is tender, is gene- 
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rally virtuous ; and surely thought 
commonly leads to action, though 
sometimes they are at variance. 

Unless we discuss the progress of 
the mind, we can never clearly under- 
stand its character. Its original powers 
cannot change their nature, but they 
may be modified by accident and dis- 
cipline. And though an author’s ma- 
ture compositions must be tried by 
their intrinsic merits, yet it is impossi- 
ble to separate them entirely from the 
opinion of his native mental force. 

It has been said that men of genius 
have arisen who have shewn no early 
prognostics of their intellectual gifts. 
I cannot believe this; it does not seem 
to me possible: the prognostics may not 
have been observed by common eyes ; 
but even this appears not very pro- 
bable. Susceptibility, pointed though 
perhaps irregular observations, saga- 
city, fire, moodiness, abstraction, vi- 
sionariness, unexpected combinations, 
a constant disregard of the beaten 
path,—all betray it. 

We must adjudge a man’s place in 
the intellectual ranks in right of in- 
tellect alone ; his claims in other re- 
spects must be rigidly thrown out of 
the consideration. Mental power can 
never be a question of doubt and un- 
certainty ; when it is doubtful, it can 
never have risen above mediocrity ; 
when decided it has marked features, 
and a sort of attractive strength, that 
makes an impression at once. 

No writings are more instructive 
than those which shew the develop- 
ment of the mind. Sometimes we are 
wise and strong-headed in the closet, 
when we are weak in the bustle of the 
world. It ought to be a desire and a 
rule with us, from which we ought 
never to depart, to write with a consci- 
entious honesty,—that is, to express no 
thoughts of which we are not con- 
vinced,and no sentiments which we do 
not feel. What we write ought therefore 
to be a genuine picture of our mind 
and heart. We should write because 
our mind is full, and we should never 
seek a subject to write upon. I would 
not have any one attempt the higher 
orders of literary composition on whom 
nature has not bestowed not only emi- 
nent talents but considerable genius. 
It is idle to enter into definitions of 
genius; every one can feel its effects 
if he cannot describe its constituents. 
I cannot believe that it can exist with- 
out a high degree of sensitiveness,— 
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though this is only one ingredient out 
of many. To discuss these points is 
one of the uses of essay writing. Any 
charlatanism, misrepresentation, or va- 
nity, is a moral crime. Disguise can- 
not avail; but an author ought not to 
shrink from telling the truth, even at 
the hazard of being charged with pre- 
sumption and self-sufficiency. It is to 
get at the truth that a reader ought to 
take up books; and they will be in- 
structive in proportion as the writer is 
sincere and frank. It may be a ques- 
tion how far the character of a poet's 
early connexions operates on his mind: 
it certainly cannot change the turn of 
his genius ; for that depends on posi- 
tive inherent qualities, upon the degree 
in which one mental power predomi- 
nates over the others. But it may 
affect the less positive colour of his 
thoughts and sentiments; it may give 
a bent to his affections and his taste ; it 
may in some degree operate on his 
choice of topics and favourite images. 
But the imaginative faculty operates in 
the same way, whatever be its subjects 
and affections ; and therefore he to 
whom nature has given the most will 
shew it the most, independent ofadven- 
titious circumstances. 

It is a curiosity incident to humanity 
to desire to know the frank opinions 
and feelings ofothers. 'Wehave many 
feelings which, though not immoral, 
we think weaknesses in ourselves ; and 
it is a great consolation to us when we 
find that others experience the same. 
When one has attained to any emi- 
nence we suppose him to have risen 
above these sympathies; we are de- 
lighted when we discover that we are 
still upon an equality with him. He who 
is open always wius our hearts ; he who 
betrays no sensations, but goes on in a 
sort of insulting mask of superiority, is 
always hated. Therefore sorrow, which 
softens and humbles people, is always 
ingratiating. A boaster is odious to 
every one. Whoever carries his chin 
up in the air is marked out for vindic- 
tive retribution. It is not in our na- 
ture to bear this sort of insulting as- 
cendancy. Pitt had it; Canning had 
it; and they neither of them were per- 
sonally popular. Fox was the reverse, 
and whoever came near him loved 
him. There is a great difference be- 
tween openness and garrulity ; the lat- 
ter excites contempt, because nobody 
gives credit to it, and because it al- 
most always deals in trifles. He who 
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talks without thinking is of course a 
parrot. 

A great number of the autobiogra- 
phies hitherto published are far from 
being as frank and sincere as they 
ought. Some are reserved ; some are 
vain and ostentatious; some are full 
of simulation and dissimulation; yet 
even all these are more or less amusing 
and instructive. There is too much 
of ceremonial and finessing in Gibbon; 
too much of the wit in Colley Cibber ; 
too much of self-sufficiency in Bishop 
Watson ; too much of the affectation of 
a vain, peevish coxcomb in Richard 
Cumberland. But we learn from these 
memoirs many things we could not 
otherwise have known, and which it is 
amusing, if not instructive, to know; 
especially from Gibbon and Bishop 
Watson. They none of them, how- 
ever, entirely pour out their hearts to 
us. I would have noble bursts of sen- 
timent, passion, and conviction. But 
perhaps none of these authors could 
rise to this, let them be as open as they 
would. All men of the world affect 
the nil admirari! 

Men in society cast off all their 
own discriminative features, and ap- 
pear to be smoothed down to an equa- 
lity. But men, as Edward Philips, 
in his preface to the Theatrum Poeta- 
rum, said, are almost as different from 
one another as man is from brutes. 
That is a noble preface, which shews the 
hand of Milton in many parts. We 
can only know those who will confess 
the secret movements of their minds 
and their bosoms. How can any but 
an autobiographer perform this task ? 
There are many internal movements 
which no one can know but himself 
till he tells them. Then where is the 
proof of the sincerity? The internal 
evidence of what is communicated ! 

The most singular work of this class 
is Rousseau’s Confessions. It must 
contain many falsehoods ; but they 
were falsehoods in which the author 
believed. His imagination had do- 
minion over him. It is difficult to 
form a just opinion of this eloquent 
but immoral work. If we do not 
allow a tincture of insanity it is inex- 
cusable. No memoir shews so strongly 
how mysteriously we are made. Not- 
withstanding what appears to be damn- 
ing facts, I cannot bring myself to be 
convinced that Rousseau was a bad 
man. But the secrets he has disclosed, 
true or false, are most wonderful. 
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Let us unveil the beauties of Truth 
where we can, and behold ourselves 
reflected as from a mirror! What- 
ever is embodied in language stands 
for the examination of future minds ! 
otherwise it passes in vain; for it 
vanishes like the track of a boat upon 
the sea. What we think one moment 
we may never think again. The me- 
mory of a creator is as fugitive as his 
power is rapid. 

There is nothing which I despise 
more than those petty ambitions in 
life and in literature which may be 
called hobby-horses. I would have 
every thing founded in truth and a 
sound philosophy. I would only love 
poetry so far as it is the dictator of 
higher wisdom than any other class of 
humancomposition. Elevated thoughts 
and sublime imagery necessarily exalt 
the head and the bosom; but I am 
stern enough to wish to cast away all 
the little flowers of poetry. I protest 
against a laboured style, and against 
every sort of forced fiction which does 
not exemplify truth. 

In legislation, I would steadily pur- 
sue the good of all, and remove every 
abuse that has grown with time; but 
be slow to change what usage has re- 
couciled us to; and cautious in trying 
experiments upon speculative points. 
But obstinate prejudices I would re- 
sist, and extirpate with contempt. 
Many laws that grew out of the feudal 
system are no longer applicable to the 
tumes. They who travel only on par- 
ticular subjects get heated by them, 
and see things in exaggerated colours. 
We can only trust that general talent 
and genius which pierces into every 
thing. This is a sort of intuitive saga- 
city, which does not work out things 
by a slow gradation of steps. 

In general, memoirs and biographies 
have hitherto been mere registers of 
facts and anecdotes than of opinions ; 
but few literary men have led eventful 
lives; and where they have been event- 
ful, many of the events are not worth 
telling. Anecdotes are amusing, but 
often doubtful ; truth is sacrificed to a 
point,and characters are misrepresented 
for a bon mot. This is often exempli- 
fied in Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, where characters are never 
comprehensively portrayed as a whole, 
but are exhibited by detached parts and 
single features. Are we to view Gold- 
smith only as jealous of the agility of 
the figures at a puppet-show? or Lord 
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Clarendon as twisting about the knee- 
ribands of Charles 1.? or Gray de- 
scending a rope-ladder in his shirt at a 
false cry of fire? or George Lord Lyt- 
telton, in a fit of absence, striking 
some ambassador with his cane, waved 
in a reverie? or Cowper losing nights 
of rest at the terror of a journey from 
Olney to Eartham? or Pope at the se- 
cret glass of brandy? or Johnson leap- 
ing overastick at Brighton? or Beattie 
at the feet of the Duchess of Gordon ? 
or Tom Warton peeping from the win- 
dow of the secret club at the sound of 
a drum? or Dr. Young on his Rosi- 
nante, accompanying Mrs. Montagu in 
a morning ride from Tunbridge Wells ? 
or Soame Jenyns with his great wen 
under his little wig? or Peter Pindar 
getting a bloody nose from William 
Gifford ? 

There are readers who delight in such 
stories more than in all the finest traits 
of character, and even think that they 
learn more from them. Who does not 
fall into absurdities sometimes, or 
something that may be turned into ab- 
surdities? What shall we say to him 
who prefers the Dutch school of paint- 
ing to the Italian? who likes Teniers 
better than Salvator Rosa? who 
likes a cabaret of drinking and dancing 
boors better than the witch of Endor? 
When our spirits are sometimes deeply 
oppressed, we are driven to the drud- 
gery of compilation ; we have not then 
elasticity of brain and heart enough for 
original composition, which requires a 
free current of blood, and a bright 
flame,—nota cloudy, heavy, smoulder- 
ing fire! 

There are those who pride themselves 
on their judgment and their scorn for 
literature, cross their breasts, and bless 
themselves that they have not applied 
themselves to so profitless, barren, and 
thankless a labour. They are sure 
that the flighty vapoury humours of 
literary men lead to nothing; that, for 
their part, they like good practical 
common sense; that what is called 
fancy, or imagination, is a mischievous 
will-o’-wisp, that leads to nothing but 
snares and pits; that bookworms are 
but grown fools ; and that there is 
much more wisdom in doing like other 
people,— conforming to the world in 
all things, thinking and talking in a 
common way; and, instead of idle 
wanderings after ideal pleasures, con- 
tenting ourselves with matters of fact, 
and not expecting to make or find 
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mankind better than they are. And as 
to books, they think they ought not to 
be made at all; for there are more 
books already in the world than would 
do any good. Our virtues must surely 
be in proportion to the purity and ele- 
vation of our minds and hearts; and 
he who loves good books must have 
both. Can we love Milton, or Shake- 
speare, or Cowley, and not feel and 
think with them? Can we read Lord 
Clarendon with interest, and not ap- 
plaud political integrity and courage as 
he applauds them? (See his letter to 
Digby, Earl of Bristol.) Can we live 
with the wise and great of past ages, 
and not partake of their spirit? Bi- 
ography alone is a study, of which he 
who is a master is himself an object 
of admiration. He whose heart is bad 
hates pictures of virtue; they reproach 
him, and hold up a contrast of light to 
shew his own hideousness. 

But the doctrine of these dull haters 
of books is this: that it is sufficient 
for a man to mind his own affairs, and 
not puzzle himself with the affairs of 
others. If he has but sense enough to 
see before his nose, and avoid breaking 
his head against a post, it is sufficient ; 
but with such persons, to fall over a 
stone, while one’s head is in the air, is 
a crime. As to them, they can trust 
to nothing but matters of fact; and 
while they are on the earth they must 
cling to it: that is, being worms, they 
must grovel and creep in the dust like 
worms. 

I can forgive stupidity when it knows 
its own station, and does not mistake 
creeping for flying; but I cannot for- 
give it in its conceit and insolence. 
Ile who glories in his brutality, dou- 
bles its hatefulness. But these same 
people lick the shoes of eminence 
which has the popular cry; that is, 
they bend to the popular cry, not to 
the eminence. They cannot see emi- 
nence or virtue in themselves. He 
who only improves himself, is not like 
him who communicates his improve- 
ments to others; but still, to improve 
himself is a high merit. Mea virtule 
me involvo. 

They who read merely to store the 
memory, and not to receive into the 
recesses of the head and heart, can 
only be entitled to a minor sort of 
praise. It does not mingle itself up 
with their conscience and their cha- 
racter, but bounds upon the surface, 
und throws itself off again. A man 
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with a long memory is a troublesome 
companion; he veers about like a 
weathercock, and 


“ Is every thing by fits, and nothing 
long.” 


He repeats after every one, and believes 
in no one; he has a quotation ready 
for whatever topic is started ; and when 
one produces some original conviction 
from the burst of the moment, has a 
passage of Horace, Virgil, or Cicero 
ready, to prove it is two thousand 
years old. 

But when we read and dwell upon 
the productions of greater men to im- 
prove and enrich the materials and 
workings of our own minds, this is 
very different from merely loading the 
memory. What we thus acquire mixes 
itself up with the fountain-streams of 
our own intellects, and, by new com- 
binations, becomes our own. To make 
a rich mind we must borrow from 
without, as well as draw from within. 
Thought must be perpetually at work ; 
we must allow of no stagnation ; and 
we must be incessant in observing 
what passes within us. 

It must be a strange prejudice which 
will deny, that the general effect of the 
whole tone of criticism contained in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets is to de- 
press the higher classes of poetry, and 
all its enthusiasms; and though the 
principles the author lays down in the 
critique upon the Paradise Lost are 
perfect, he seems to have shrunk back 
from these principles again, as a task 
which mere duty had exacted from 
him, and which he was willing after- 
wards to forget in all his future tests 
of merit. In truth, what idea of En- 
glish poetry could be given in a treatise 
which did not contain the works of 
Chaucer, Surrey, Sackville, Spenser, 
and Davenant ? 

Johnson attached himself to the 
French school of poetry, and admired 
no other but by force. What he says 
of the nature of Dryden’s mind (and 
he says it admirably) might be applied 
to himself. He admired Pope, but he 
admired Dryden more; he puts both 
too high —not in the class to which 
they belong, but in the order of classes. 
The first purpose of poetry is not to 
reason, but to embody abstract ideas, 
and to paint the involuntary visions of 
the imagination. If we rise in pro- 
portion as we become spiritual beings, 
the representation of the spiritual part 
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of our nature conveys. the most. im- 
portant knowledge. That cold, freezing 
criticism which would tear away the 
most delightful illusions of the brain 
and bosom, is even morally and philo- 
sophically mischievous. The highest 
imagination is not inconsistent with the 
strictest moral and philosophical truth. 
The genius of Burke is an instance of 
this. It is very well for a critic to 
tear away all false ornaments and 
suppress all false enthusiasms, but he 
ought not to endeavour to cut off the 
native verdure and bloom, and put out 
the true fire. There is no doubt that ima- 
gination is given us by Providence for 
the wisest and most benevolent pur- 
poses, and that it is by far the noblest 
faculty ofthe mind. Minor poets often 
pervert it to evil or childish purposes ; 
but this is the abuse, and ought to 
throw no stain upon the use. Johnson 
seems to wish to make poetry what it 
was not intended to be; and on his 
principle, it would have been often 
better to come down to prose at once! 
Johnson, in his fear of the freaks of 
the imagination, had a dread of its 
proper creations. If he thought that 
no knowledge was valuable but that 
which teaches us worldly wisdom, and 
skill in that social intercourse in which 
the greater part of our existence must 
be passed, then he had better have 
chosen other authors than poets for his 
theme. It was not quite fair to bring 
a mind to this subject habitually trained 
to a disapproval or distaste of the vi- 
sionary part of our nature. 

We cannot suppose the critic, whose 
learning cannot be questioned, unac- 
quainted with the Italian school of 
poetry: he could not be unaware of 
the spiritual genius of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso. These 
should have kept perpetually before 
his mind, by example, what poetry 
ought to be. With this feeling, he 
could not have consented to have left 
out Chaucer, Sackville, and Spenser, 
the great grand predecessors of Milton, 
without whom no idea can be formed 
of the genuine merits of English poetry. 
English poetry had already begun to 
decline from its highest purposes at 
the epoch when Johnson’s Lives com- 
mence. The invention of fable, the 
romances of chivalry, had given way 
to the petty inventions of an illustrative 
and decorative style—to simile and me- 
taphor ; and above all, to the monstrous 
corruption of the simile and metaphor, 
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to which Johnson has properly given 
the name of metaphysical poetry, and 
which he has most happily explained 
in a masterly disquisition, that is by 
far the most original and powerful part 
of his work. Cowley, who stands at 
the head of this class, was a man of 
deep and subtle thought, of great ori- 
ginality and force of intellect, most 
copious in moral wisdom, of a pure, 
amiable, noble, and excellent heart 
and disposition, and a most simple, 
classical, and elegant style in prose; 
but his genius was rather illustrative 
than inventive: and therefore he did 
not belong to the highest order. 
Johnson's criticisms on CowLey’s 
poetry are excellent; but the memoir 
of this amiable poet is far from being 
satisfactory. Johnson’s style in narra- 
tive wants ease and grace ; but it is not 
his style only which is faulty in this 
case,— his remarks are sometimes un- 
candid and unjust. He sets out with 
a definition of genius which is surely 
incorrect. “ The true genius,” says he, 
“is a mind of large general powers 
accidentally determined to some parti- 
cular direction.” Now almost ail 
genius has its faculties given in various 
ways, and unequal proportions; and 
according to the faculty that predo- 
minates will be the direction: there- 
fore, where the imagination predomi- 
nates the determination will be to 
poetry. A familiar perusal of the Fairy 
Queen would not have made Sir Isaac 
Newton a poet. The sneer at the story 
of Cowley’s early dislike to retain in 
his memory the technical rules of gram- 
mar as too improbable to be credited, 
is very ill applied. Cowley had an 
intuitive quickness and sagacity which 
probably rendered the trouble of load- 
ing his memory with dry technicalities 
unnecessary, and even useless. The 
remarks upon the amatory poems to 
which Cowley gave the title of Mis- 
tress are an absurd cavil. Johnson 
says that these lines are not addressed 
to an actual being the object of a real 
passion ; and that it is as unreasonable 
to address with praises an “ airy no- 
thing”’ as to fight for “an airy nothing.” 
But before we fight for it, we must 
take it for a reality ; now poets do not 
take their own fictions for realities. 
The long paragraph which follows is 
equally absurd, and were it well 
founded would strike at the root of all 
imaginative creations. In such case 
“the poet’s occupation would be gone!” 
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The desire of retirement, when a 
man harassed and in peril can no lon- 
ger be useful, is not “ cowardice.” 

The superiority which Johnson gives 
to the Latin poetry of Cowley over 
that of Milton may be doubted : he as- 
sumes that Milton expresses the thoughts 
of the ancients in their own language, 
while Cowley’s thoughts are his own, 
and his language equally classical. 
Now I deny that Milton’s thoughts are 
more borrowed than Cowley’s; both 
are in this respect original, though Mil- 
ton’s are more congenial with the spirit 
and tone of the ancients. 

The slight and contemptuous mention 
of the Complaint in which the greater 
part both of the sentiments and expres- 
sions are eminently moral, beautiful,and 
just, is a striking proof of the critic’s 
want of feeling and taste. It was said 
that Cowley “was beloved by every 
muse;” that is, that he has occasion- 
ally exhibited every variety of poetical 
excellence ; but his imagination was 
more illustrative than creative, and he 
oftener addressed the reader’s under- 
standing than the simple fancy; his 
mind was a compound of imagery, 
sentiment, wit, reason, learning, ob- 
servation, and memory,—all in a state of 
extraordinary effervescence and amal- 
gamation. So that no English poet 
can be produced who gives more proof 
of inexhaustible abundance of intense 
and subtle thought. But instead of 
giving pure and unmixed images, he 
commonly makes them subordinate to 
reasonings and reflections upon them. 
Though his mind was rich, highly cul- 
tivated, and highly adorned, he had a 
heart of extreme simplicity and naivete. 
So far, therefore, as sentiment and feel- 
ing were the substitute of his ideas, he 
never wandered away from the repre- 
sentation of realities: in this respect 
le was the exact prototype of Cowper ; 
but then Cowper could not follow him 
in learning, in originality, in force, 
acuteness, and striking splendour of il- 
lustrations ; his poetry lay in his simi- 
les and metaphors, expressed with ex- 
traordinary vigour, buoyancy, strength, 
and novelty of words. 

Johnison’s criticisms on metaphysical 
poetry are in the highest style of ori- 
ginality, power, and justness : whether 
he took this opportunity of bringing 
forth what had long been revolving in 


bis mind, or on the commencement of 


a task in which he knew that much 
was expected from him, he took the 
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most pains, and put forth all his recol- 
lections and all the energies of deep 
examination and meditation, he has 
here best shewn the best qualities of 
his discriminating and gigantic intel- 
lect and great learning. All his ideas 
and combinations are here new. Some- 
times Johnson’s language is too big 
for his thoughts ; here, whatever force 
there is in the language is fitted 
closely to the thought — every remark 
is just, and at the same time quite 
new; here his distinctions are sur- 
prisingly happy, and his taste is per- 
fect. The faults of Cowley’s language 
are also pointed out with admirable 
precision and truth. At the same time 
there is one defect in another branch of 
his criticism. Johnson has not suffi- 
ciently pointed out the beauties of that 
part of Cowley’s poetry which is not 
metaphysical. In much of that poetry 
which is intermixed with the prose 
essays, numerous passages of extraor- 
dinary beauty of thought, diction, and 
versification, might have been noticed 
and enlarged upon. They are not, it 
must be admitted, of the class of crea- 
tive imagination, and therefore do not 
rise to the highest order of poetry ; but 
they are a sort of intellectualised senti- 
ment of a virtuous, rich, powerful, and 
meditative mind, expressed with a trans- 
parent felicity and harmony. 

‘* Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric, art, 

Yet still we love the language of the 

heart.” 


Dryden has been justly praised for 
the extraordinary excellence of his 
versification ; but though Cowley is 
more unequal, he has given single 
lines more happy than any of Dryden. 
For instance, in his Complaint, speak- 
ing of the unfitness for the business of 
life caused by the indulgence of po- 
etical pursuits, he says,— 

** Where once such fairies dance no grass 
doth ever grow.” 
In the same poem, and in the “ Hymn 
to Light,” there are numerous other 
equally happy lines. There is this 
difference in the diction of Cowley from 
that of Milton, that it is more idiomatic ; 
and in its better parts it is familiar and 
colloquial, without being vulgar. It 
has the merit of surprising elasticity, 
Not only does Cowley delight the 
imagination by new combinations of 
irresistible force, but he always in- 
structs and enlightens the understand- 
ing, and carries with him that assent and 
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sympathy which are produced by evi- 
dent sincerity. Johnson remarks of 
his prose essays, that they are so dis- 
tinguished from his verses, that from 
them no one would suppose him to be 
the author. If the critic means this of 
the simplicity and unadornment of his 
language contrasted with that of his 
metaphysical poetry, it is true; but if 
he means that the sentiments, images, re- 
fiections, and opinions, are not those of 
a poet, he is greatly mistaken. What 
can be more in the spirit ofa poet than 
his love of rural imagery and rural 
quiet ? 

Here we find all the best feelings and 
thoughts of Cowper’s Tusk anticipated. 
If these have not a poetical cast, then 
Cowper’s Task is not poetry: in short, 
many of his metaphysical verses are 
not true poetry; but I will boldly 
assert all his prose essays areso! Of 
the best English style they are the very 
perfection ; and prove that our language 
then had arrived at a grace and ele- 
gance which it has never since ex- 
ceeded. Unadorned as they are, and 
flowing from the purity of a most sim- 
ple and sensitive heart, they are yet 
such in their selection of topics and 
lucidness and force of language, as none 
but a great and deep understanding 
could have produced. 

I know no ethical essays which con- 
vey more wisdom and more instruction 
of moral ability. They tend to still 
the passions which produce most dis- 
comfort and most discontent in life. 
A rich variety of intellectual acquire- 
ments is sufficient to merit distinction ; 
but how many excellencies of a still 
higher kind did Cowley add to this! 

Johnson has very exactly appreci- 
ated the merits of Denuam. In point 
of matter, he is more of a versifier than 
a poet; but his thoughts are just and 
vigorous, and his language strong, 
smooth, terse, and harmonious. His 
matter is moral, panegyrical, or de- 
scriptive: he never enters the fields of 
fiction. Johnson supposes him the 
inventor of local poetry, in his Cooper’s 
Hill; but surely this is too obvious to 
be called an invention. Local descrip- 
tion associated to history, reflection, 
and sentiment, naturally occurs in all 
literature, both in prose and verse. It 
is something to attain clearness, force, 
and harmony of diction, and to shew 
skill in the artifices of composition ; 
but these do not constitute the spirit 
and essence of poetry. But certain it 
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is, that many readers think that poetry 
consists in the metre. 

To write in verse may be supposed 
to require some liveliness of ideas and 
vigour of intellect, because dull writers 
never practise this sort of composition 
with success; but the magical spell of 
poetry can never be produced without 
higher qualifications. It is not suffi- 
cient to describe happily material ob- 
jects, the sensations they produce, or 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
But the gem that is incrusted in a 
rough mould, will be less valued than 
an inferior jewel that is better polished 
and well set. Thus the art of clear 
and strong language, well selected and 
put together, has, like an embalmment, 
preserved the memory of Denham, 
when higher matter negligently clothed 
has been suffered to moulder and be 
forgotten. There is more poetical 
fancy in Carew, and several others of 
his neglected contemporaries, than in 
Denham. But the dress was more fan- 
tastic, and the ornaments more adapted 
to a temporary fashion. Denham is 
not rich, either in metaphor or in sim- 
ple imagery; but he always shews 
power of thought and sound sense. 

The character of his mind was well 
fitted for excellence in the school of 
poetry which was imported from France 
after the Restoration. The civil wars 
put down many of the favourite poets 
of Charles I., and the French taste im- 
ported by his son closed the earth over 
their memories. In the former reign 
the Italian school had more prevailed, 
though not the best Italian school ; 
for Milton, though a follower of Dante 
and Spenser, had never been fashion- 
able at that time: but Cowley, follow- 
ing Donne, whose prototype was the 
Italian Marino, a poet of an inferior 
and affected genius, carried all the po- 
pular favour with him. If there be 
those who gain attention by substi- 
tuting artifice for genuine strength, they 
will have innumerable followers. For 
one that can excel by native force a 
hundred can excel by art. In private, 
nature will attract most sympathy ; but 
public approbation always follows some 
leader. Leaders, however, change ; 
and fashion changes with them. 

It may be admitted that Denham 
deserves to stand where he does ; but if 
so, it proves the extreme rarity of excel- 
lence in those who attempt the higher or- 
ders of poetry. Forno one will contend 
that Denham belongs to an high order. 
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One is sometimes surprised to reflect 
by what scanty fruits some men have 
the luck to obtain permanent celebrity. 
All the works of Denham are com- 
prised in a very small compass. [If it 
be suspected that the society of the 
court, and the circles of fashion in 
which Denham moved, contributed to 
his success, the answer is, that authors 
of much more exalted rank did not 
acquire it. The scandalous stories of 
the court which Grammont has pre- 
served rather throw upon him con- 
tempt than respect. His young wife, 
Miss Brooke (the great niece of the 
last unfortunate Henry, lord Cobham, 
who was attainted of treason by James 
the First, as an accomplice in Raleigh’s 
pretended plot), brought shame upon 
him ; and nothing is more injurious to 
reputation than to be rendered ridicu- 
lous. Denham’s poetry must have 
been too grave and preceptive for the 
profligate gaiety of the habits of the 
monarch and his companions, whose 
noisy example in society gave the ton 
to the national manners. Light Ana- 
creontics, songs of gallantry, witty epi- 
grams, and indecent satires, were the 
prevalent favourites of the day. 

I cannot bring my mind or my taste 
to admit that Gotpsmitu’s poetry de- 
serves all the praise it has obtained. 
It has correctness of composition, flow 
of numbers, good sense, reason, just- 
ness of sentiment, and truth of imagery. 
These are no doubt great merits; still 
something is wanting to constitute high 
poetry. There is a deficiency of that 
airy imagination and that deep feeling, 
both of which are perfectly consistent 
with truth. 

Goldsmith’s poetry was that of John- 
son’s school; and though Johnson’s 
judgment in poetry was, when he 
tasked it severely, excellent, his taste 
was not good. In description, Gold- 
smith was superior to Johnson — not 
in strength of moral elevation of 
thought, or grandeur of expression. 
Ilis sentiment sometimes approached 
to a gentle or feminine querulousness ; 
and the total absence of the visionary, 
which with many is probably a merit, 
robs poetry of its first and best attrac- 
tions. The sternness and baseness of 
philosophic truth is not necessary to 
poetry. 

Goldsmith’s selection ofimagery was, 
for the most part, rather pretty than 
grand: he had a sort of Dutch taste. 
llis poetry bears the same relation to 
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that of Collins and Gray, as the Fle- 
mish school of painting bears to the 
Italian. Where imagination is want- 
ing, the claims to exalted genius must 
surely be feeble: I admit that Gold- 
smith had fancy (using the word as it 
is now applied), but not imagination. 
Fancy only reflects, imagination creates. 

I hope it will not be understood that 
I deny Goldsmith to be a poet. I deny 
the pre-eminence of the class to which 
he belongs, and I think it a grave error 
to exalt that class above its due posi- 
tion. Goldsmith’s poetical praise may 
be said to be propriety, lucidness, 
transparency. He is a sort of matter- 
of-fact writer of verses. Perhaps it 
may be urged that he is of the school 
of Pope. Notso: he never could have 
written any thing in the tone of Eloisa 
to Abelard—he wanted invention, pas- 
sion, solemnity, elevation. In_ his 
moral parts he is more equable, and 
sometimes more sentimental, than Pope, 
but wants Pope’s compression, force, 
subtlety, and originality: now and 
then—not often—he rises into a high 
tone, but far beneath that of Pope. It 
will be objected to the writer of this 
criticism, that he is among the most 
vehement advocates for the necessity 
of the truth of poetry. There is no- 
thing inconsistent in this: he contends 
for truths, but for the highest class of 
truths. The native and unprompted 
works of imagination are as much 
truths as what the band can touch and 
the eye see. The visions of the mind, 
which find a truth and a sympathy in 
the heart, are the best subjects of poe- 
try. Of these Goldsmith has none. 
Goldsmith may be said to be the poet 
of common sense, in its literal meaning. 
But there may be good sense, and the 
best sense, which in this construction 
is not common sense. Common sense 
is that which is within the correct 
judgment of minds conversant only 
with ordinary things. Goldsmith’s 
imagery is imagery familiar to the ob- 
servance of every one. The poet’s 
eye, on the contrary, sees what no one 
else sees till it is drawn out, but which 
every one recognises wlien it is drawn 
out. The separate elements of Gray’s 
descriptions may be open to the com- 
mon eye, but the charm consists in 
novelty of combination. There is no 
novelty of combination in Goldsmith’s 
pictures. Goldsmith was practical in 
his writings, but wrong-headed, though 
not visionary, in the character and ha- 
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bits of his life. His vanity was egre- 
giously foolish, and the jealousy which 
was almost necessarily connected with 
it would have been unamiable, if it 
had not been absurd and ridiculous. 
He had no dignity of character nor 
strength of resolution ; he was a light 
feather in society, driven about by 
every wind. In solitude, and in his 
study, he was good, simple, generous, 
and amiable. What is called good 
sense always has a tendency to sar- 
casm, satire, and ridicule, in contra- 
distinction to the views ofa rich and 
wild imagination. Whatever outsteps 
the limits of a severe and philosophic 
mind can easily be made to appear 
absurd, and is food both for humour 
and wit. 

Afier thinking all my life on poetry, 
it will be singularly unfortunate if I 
can hit on nothing worth consideration. 
The canons and judgments of the tech- 
nical critics never satisfy me. The 
grand error is to confound the primary 
and secondary objects and merits of 
poetry: that is, the thought with the 
dress! Simile, metaphor, and all 
ornament, are but secondary. There 
may be invention in these ; but it isa 
secondary invention. Yet in this al- 
most all the English poets, from the 
time of Charles II. to the commence- 
ment of the present century, almost 
exclusively dealt. I am afraid that 
even Gray can scarcely pretend to 
higher pretension than this. Now the 
mighty beauty and charm of invention 
is in the original idea; in an interest- 
ing story of fiction, an imagined cha- 
racter; in the thoughts and feelings of 
that character; in the ideal scenery, 
in new combination of incidents ; not 
in the imagery of words by which they 
are illustrated. 

Gray’s father was, like Mitron’s, a 
scrivener. The words, pemionarius ri- 
mur, used in the extract from the re- 
gister of Milton’s entry at Christ’s 
College, are so far from disproving him 
to have been a sizer, that they prove it. 
Then we come to the Latin lines which 
Johnson cites from Miiton’s epistle to 
Diodati, to prove that the poet suffered 
corporal punishment at college. It 
appears to me that the interpretation 
is perverse and unfounded. We may 
admit that he was rusticated. He says 
that he could not endure the threats 
of a severe master, and other things to 
which his spirit could not submit: the 
simple meaning of this surely is other 
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restraints. He thus early shewed his 
love of liberty; and even then exhi- 
bited something of a rebellious dispo- 
sition. Really these things form no 
grave charge, and could only be 
thought important in the humour of 
detraction and hate in which the bio- 
grapher composed this Life. 

The first years of Milton’s manhood, 
while residing with his father at Hor- 
ton, in Buckinghamshire, were deli- 
neated in the most beautiful colours in 
his Latin poems, which form a beauti- 
ful portion of autobiography. Here his 
studies, his pursuits, his amusements, 
and his feelings, are described with a 
glow which leaves no room to doubt 
of the sincerity of the picture ; and it is 
such as forms a becoming prelude to 
the works of the mighty author of the 
Paradise Lost. His ardent thirst for 
classical studies, his delight in rural 
scenery and the charms of nature, his 
love of solitude, his pure affections, 
his lofty thoughts, his scorn of all 
vulgar ambitions, his conscious virtue 
and self-dignity — exhibit his moral 
character in the most amiable light. 
Here is no puritan severity, no repub- 
lican sternness, no mean hatred of the 
great; but a contempt for the sordid 
and money-getting pursuits of life, for 
the coarse and clamorous amusements 
of the mob, for the distractions of noisy 
society, and for the base feelings of 
neglect and insult with which they 
who are not clothed in the gaudy and 
golden trappings of worldly prosperity 
are treated. What grand mind, not 
born to rank and riches, would enter 
the servile career of low ambition ? 
Who thus born, that feels himself high 
in native gifts, would not shun to place 
himself where he must bend and crouch 
to adventitious superiority? Here Mil- 
ton taught himself to smile with placid 
self-contidence at that fallacious esti- 
mate of high and low, which the dull 
and the grovelling take from superficial 
prosperity and the tinsel trappings of 
wealth. 

In this rural retreat, Milton became 
acquainted with the Countess Dowager 
of Derby, and the Bridgewater family, 
at the neighbouring seat of Harefield, 
in Middlesex. For them the Arcades 
and the inimitable Masque of Comus 
were written. Lady Derby was by birth 
a Spenser of Althorp, and had been the 
patroness of her relation, the immortal 
poet of that name. Her daughter was 
married to the Earl of Bridgewater, 
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the son of the celebrated Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton. These families moved 
in the highest sphere of nobility ; and 
the notice he thus received, and the 
honour he thus reflected, give no indi- 
cation of Puritan bigotry. Warton 
has rescued the anecdote that gave 
birth to the fiction of Comus: and we 
must suppose that Milton himself was 
at this time (1634) visiting at Ludlow 
Castle, where Lord Bridgewater kept 
his court as Lord President of Wales. 
The poet’s age was then twenty-six. 

I can command no language ade- 
quate to speak of Comus in terms be- 
coming the copiousness and richness 
of its poetical beauties. We may find 
patches of beautiful imagery in other 
contemporary poets; but here all is 
one tissue of enchanting richness. At 
this period Milton’s mind appears to 
have overflowed with poetry, unmixed 
with alloy: it was a blaze of poetry. 

Three years afterwards he wrote his 
Lycidas, which was in a similar strain 
of excellence, notwithstanding all the 
bad taste, unfeeling invectives, and 
absurd cavils, by which Johnson has 
disgraced himself in attempting to 
depreciate it. 

Milton must now have been happy: 
these poems breathe an exquisite sense 
of enjoyment. He reflects external 
images of moral beauty and grandeur 
with so much brightness and freshness 
—-there is so much benevolent, grace- 
ful, and exalted sentiment associated 
with his pictures—-so much virtue, 
such an enlightened and philosophical 
morality, so much nature, so much 
novelty——that the mind which does 
not receive delight from them must be 
very vitiated or very hard. 

When minor poets exert themselves 
to be rich, striking, and original, they 
are fantastic, extravagant, and hyper- 
bolical. It is of no use to search for 
beauties, and pump them by violence 
out of the brain. If they do not rise 
voluntarily, and if the thought does not 
Suggest the language and dress, the 
Ssirain will not be genuine; and the 
effect will fail, and to enlightened 
readers produce disgust. Milton’s 
poetry is like rich, mellow, and un- 
adulterated wine, compared with rough 
raw mixtures of vile ingredients and 
false stimulants. It is the nectar of 
the gods, and enraptures, yet not 
inebriates. 

Johnson’s account of Milton’s travels 
through France to Italy, and back by 
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Geneva, is dry, short, and unsatis- 
factory. He might, more especially, 
have said more about the notice he 
received from Manso, the patron of 
Tasso, and himself a poet; on whom 
the beautiful Latin epistle, which Mil- 
ton addressed to him, might have 
furnished many suggestions. But John- 
son’s temper was sometimes narrow ; 
he did not like to think upon travels 
which he himself had never accom- 
plished: nor does he appear to have 
had much familiarity with Italian lite- 
rature, or much taste for it. The name 
of Tasso ought to have warmed him 
into enthusiasm. But Johnson had 
no enthusiasm, except on religion ; 
and then it was the enthusiasm of a 
fearful and superstitious devotion. 

Johnson has omitted to notice that 
the route taken by Italy was exactly 
pursued an hundred years afterwards 
by Gray. It is probable that Gray’s 
knowledge of the arts was more nice 
and particular than Milton’s, and so 
far that he enjoyed his travels still 
more; but Milton had a_ bolder, 
grander, and more fertile mind, though 
his scholarship might not be so minute, 
exact, and delicate. Gray had an effe- 
minate fastidiousness, of which Milton’s 
daring temper would have been im- 
patient. 

We may suppose the great poet 
eagerly listening to Manso as to all he 
could tell him of the unfortunate Tasso’s 
history and habits ; and we must deeply 
regret that he has not committed to 
writing and conveyed to posterity what 
he learned. But this sort of curiosity 
was not accustomed to be gratified in 
those days. Ifow little has been re- 
corded of Shakespeare and Spenser! 
The Italians have done more for their 
early poets: we have much minute 
knowledge of Dante, and especially 
of Petrarch. The whole personal history 
of Tasso is so romantic, and so full of 
affecting incidents, that it is itself as 
interesting as a grand poetical fiction. 
There is no more afflicting story than 
the story of Tasso’s madness. We must 
believe that Milton did not fail to visit 
his birthplace. 

His Latin epistle to Manso will 
shew what were his desires and ambi- 
tions at this time, and how worthy 
even then he thought himself of the 
notice of Tasso’s patron. It is here 
that he throws out the design, on which 
he was thus early brooding, of an epic 
on Prince Arthur, and the early British 
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history, and his confidence of the laurel 
that hereafter awaits his brows, and of 
his retirement to the grave in glory 
after dignified labours and an honour- 
able old age. And thus it was that 
already he calmly contemplated the 
strength and splendour of his own 
mighty powers. This poem, therefore, 
forms an important document of his 
early life, and shews that he nursed his 
immortal aspirations, not only secretly, 
but ventured to express them in broad 
day before one habituated to the friend- 
ship and familiar with the works of one 
of the three greatest poets in Europe 
since the revival of learning. This was 
not presumptuous in him who had al- 
ready written Comus and Lycidas. 

It cannot be doubted that Milton’s 
travels in Italy enriched his mind with 
many additional poetical materials. 
Not only the magnificence of the 
scenery of the Alps, the Appenines, 
and the Bay of Naples, but the won- 
derful specimens of the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, must have 
enlarged his knowledge, and added 
splendour to his imagination. Johnson 
had no eyes for these things; and 
therefore passes over this topic in 
silence. Here Milton, treading at every 
step upon classic ground, 


“« By godlike poets venerable made,” 


must have had all his enthusiasms 
cherished and inflamed. 

Johnson now coarsely rallies his 
memory, that on his return to England, 
all this glorious preparation ends in 
his retiring to an obscure court in 
London to take private pupils. Such 


sarcasms do not come well from 
Johnson, who had himself been a 
schoolmaster. We cannot believe this 


to have been a willing occupation, but 
the probable effect of dire necessity : 
at least it was innocent and virtuous, 
and began with the instruction of his 
own nephews. But Johnson takes this 
opportunity to give his opinion on the 
various plans of education, and to de- 
clare what he considers the most useful 
knowledge to be taught young persons. 
And here he introduces, in favour of 
moral knowledge, one of the finest 
passages in his numerous works. 

We now come to the biographer’s 
account of Milton as a political contro- 
versialist. Here all Johnson’s political 
bigotry, malice, and rude and clumsy 
invective breaks out. ‘This is the part 
of the Life which future biographers 
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have most directed their efforts to 


answer. They have painfully gone 
over all that portion of the poet’s 
writings which had long been con- 
signed to oblivion as temporary party 
matter. I shall leave the defence to 
them; for it is not my business or 
purpose to repeat what others have 
said. Whether Milton’s arguments 
were good or bad, his opinions were 
sincere and honest; and Johnson is 
inexcusable for imputing them to dis- 
honourable and base motives. He 
even goes the guilty length of charging 
them with Satanic malignity! Such 
malignity may justly be attributed to 
the censure. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the 
poet wasted so many years of his pre- 
cious life in these rude and tumultuary 
conflicts ; only fitted for more ordinary 
minds and more vulgar spirits. But 
this is not the ground of the critic’s 
objections: it was the side taken, and 
the principles laid down. In prose 
Milton’s style was not the best; it 
wanted ease and simplicity, and had 
not a vernacular cast: it was the re- 
verse of that flow, transparency, flexi- 
bility, and colloquial grace, which so 
eminently shone in Cowley’s prose 
style. Now and then, indeed, when 
he rose to great thouglits, it might have 
the dignity and force of his poetical 
manner. But of these faults it would 
ill become Johnson to complain; for 
his own style was equally deficient in 
those merits which so distinguished 
Cowley; and sometimes his pomp 
approaches to the burlesque in his 
manner of attempting to be either 
witty or severe on the great poet. 

As to the politics of that calamitous 
crisis, if Milton’s principles were vio- 
lent, the principles by which Johnson 
judged of them were equally violent 
on the other. The ideas of monarchi- 
cal power which Charles I. inherited 
were certainly arbitrary; though his 
own temper was mild, and his mind 
enlightened and benevolent. The par- 
liament was entitled to an opinion, 
and a will, as well as the crown. There 
certainly were faults and oppressions 
by the kingly part of the government, 
which required to be resisted and 
amended. It may be admitted that 
many individuals, who took a leading 
part in resistance, were actuated by 
private ambition, or a hatred of just 
power; but others were instigated by 
pure patriotism, That both sides occa- 
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sionally exercised duplicity and dis- 
honest means, as in all human contests, 
cannot be doubted. But there is some- 
thing disgusting in the Puritan machi- 
nery of action, carried on from the time 
of Calvin, because it was hypocritical, 
virulent, and uncharitable. 

Looking to the characters of the 
individual leaders of the two parties, 
the honour, lustre, amiableness, accom- 
plishments, and self-devotion, were on 
the side of the reyalists. There were 
a few men of great talents on the other 
side; but the greater portion of them 
were sour, stern, hard, coarse, low, 
and suspicious demagogues. All Lord 
Nugent’s endeavours have not entirely 
cleared Hampden. Cromwell was great; 
but neither amiable nor virtuous. Essex 
was a weak man, and the tool of flat- 
terers and his own disappointed ambi- 
tion. On the other side the noble, 
beautiful, and shining characters were 
beyond enumeration ;—as Falkland, 
Clarendon, Newcastle, Strafford, Sun- 
derland, Capel, Derby, Winchester, 
Bishop Hall, Cowley, Denham, &c.&c. 

But it seems to me that Milton’s 
stern morals, simple habits, lonely stu- 
dies, and native independence of mind, 
listed his conscience on the side of the 
parliament ; and that in all that vio- 
lence and severity which Johnson im- 
putes to evil passions, he was sincere 
and honest. It must have been an 
unbending sense of justice which led 
him away from some of those attrac- 
tions of courts which had a peculiar 
charm for the splendour of his imagi- 
nation. He loved all the pomp of 
chivalry and feudal magnificence, the 
concourse of ladies, the clash of arms, 
the sounds of martial music, and the 
display of banners, in halls and palaces. 
This taste he himself mentions in his 
L’ Allegro. We loved these things be- 
cause they formed the semblance of 
heroism and glory. He loved, too, 
the castles and mansions of great no- 
blemen, when they encouraged litera- 
ture as became them, and lived with 
the generous sense of inherited great- 
ness — such as the Earl of Bridgewater 
at Ludlow, and the old Countess of 
Derby at Harefield. He was not, 
therefore, himself a sour Calvinist and 
dull unpliant Republican. He saw 
scenes of aristocratic brilliance which 
Johnson never saw, and associated 
with high families such as Johnson 
never had admission to. 

By way of conclusion to this paper, 
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I wish to revert to something I have 
already said. Simile, metaphor, and 
all ornament, I have observed, are but 
secondary. When the imagery is not in 
the primary thought, or fact to be con- 
veyed, but in the language by which 
it is represented, then it is of course 
secondary, and rather overlays what 
ought to be the principal than enforces 
it. It partakes more of the mind ofa 
rhetorician than a poet. The plainest 
language is consistent with the highest 
invention. Addison remarks this in 
his admirable and unrivalled critique 
on Milton: and there is no majesty 
like that of plain language, when the 
thoughts are lofty. I believe this is 
not the popular opinion: common 
readers think flowery words the proof 
of pre-eminent genius. But the proof 
lies in the life of the invented character, 
or force of the invented fact; in its 
actual presence. To make the inven- 
tion poetry, it must also be sublime, 
or pathetic, or beautiful; or at least 
comic, for there may be invention 
without poetry. But to dress up an 
insipid thought is but like the work 
of a milliner or tailor. 

Some, rich in observation, are defi- 
cient in the inventive faculty, or at least 
have nothing but this secondary inven- 
tion, which enables them to compare and 
illustrate. This is but a novelty, in 
truth, of collocation, and cannot create. 
The essence of creation is unity. No 
one who combines artificially can pro- 
duce unity. 

It may be that writers of verses have 
been misled by rules, and have resorted 
to this secondary sort of invention, 
when they could have done better: 
but in the vast body of what is called 
poetry, very little of primary invention 
is to be found. When it does occur, 
it carries the reader of a sensitive taste 
with itas if by magic. It is this which 
makes the spell of Crabbe, in defiance 
of the squalid and painful characters 
and scenes which he represents. 

It is strange that proper invention 
should be so extremely rare; yet with- 
out it there can be no poetry of the 
first class. Pope may be said to have 
reached it in his Eloisa, by identifying 
himself with that passionate woman, 
though the character and facts were 
already on record—which not a little 
lessens the merit. The Rape of the Lock 
is a mere artificial invention. The rest 
of his works are principally matter of 
observation, or in the secondary order 
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history, and his confidence of the laurel 
that hereafter awaits his brows, and of 
his retirement to the grave in glory 
after dignified labours and an honour- 
able old age. And thus it was that 
already he calmly contemplated the 
strength and splendour of his own 
mighty powers. This poem, therefore, 
forms an important document of his 
early life, and shews that he nursed his 
immortal aspirations, not only secretly, 
but ventured to express them in broad 
day before one habituated to the friend- 
ship and familiar with the works of one 
of the three greatest poets in Europe 
since the revival of learning. This was 
not presumptuous in him who had al- 
ready written Comus and Lycidas. 

It cannot be doubted that Milton’s 
travels in Italy enriched his mind with 
many additional poetical materials. 
Not only the magnificence of the 
scenery of the Alps, the Appenines, 
and the Bay of Naples, but the won- 
derful specimens of the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, must have 
enlarged his knowledge, and added 
splendour to his imagination. Johnson 
had no eyes for these things; and 
therefore passes over this topic in 
silence. Here Milton, treading at every 
step upon classic ground, 


“« By godlike poets venerable made,” 


must have had all his enthusiasms 
cherished and inflamed. 

Johnson now coarsely rallies his 
memory, that on his return to England, 
all this glorious preparation ends in 
his retiring to an obscure court in 
London to take private pupils. Such 
sarcasms do not come well from 
Johnson, who had himself been a 
schoolmaster. We cannot believe this 
to have been a willing occupation, but 
the probable effect of dire necessity : 
at least it was innocent and virtuous, 
and began with the instruction of his 
own nephews. But Johnson takes this 
opportunity to give his opinion on the 
various plans of education, and to de- 
clare what he considers the most useful 
knowledge to be taught young persons. 
And here he introduces, in favour of 
moral knowledge, one of the finest 
passages in his numerous works. 

We now come to the biographer’s 
account of Milton as a political contro- 
versialist. Here all Johnson’s political 
bigotry, malice, and rude and clumsy 
invective breaks out. ‘This is the part 
of the Life which future biographers 
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have most directed their efforts to 
answer. They have painfully gone 
over all that portion of the poet’s 
writings which had long been con- 
signed to oblivion as temporary party 
matter. I shall leave the defence to 
them; for it is not my business or 
purpose to repeat what others have 
said. Whether Milton’s arguments 
were good or bad, his opinions were 
sincere and honest; and Johnson is 
inexcusable for imputing them to dis- 
honourable and base motives. He 
even goes the guilty length of charging 
them with Satanic m: ilignity ! Such 
malignity may justly be attributed to 
the censure. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the 
poet wasted so many years of his pre- 
cious life in these rude and tumultuary 
conflicts ; only fitted for more ordinary 
minds and more vulgar spirits. But 
this is not the ground of the critic’s 
objections: it was the side taken, and 
the principles laid down. In prose 
Milton’s style was not the best; it 
wanted ease and simplicity, and had 
not a vernacular cast: it was the re- 
verse of that flow, transparency, flexi- 
bility, and colloquial grace, which so 
eminently shone in Cowley’s prose 
style. Now and then, indeed, when 
he rose to great thoughts, it might have 
the dignity and force of his poetical 
manner. But of these faults it would 
ill become Johnson to complain; for 
his own style was equally deficient in 
those merits which so distinguished 
Cowley; and sometimes his pomp 
approaches to the burlesque in his 
manner of attempting to be either 
witty or severe on the great poet. 

As to the politics of that calamitous 
crisis, if Milton’s principles were vio- 
lent, the principles by which Johnson 
judged of them were equally violent 
on the other. The ideas of monarchi- 
cal power which Charles I. inherited 
were certainly arbitrary; though his 
own temper was mild, and his mind 
enlightened and benevolent. The par- 
liament was entitled to an opinion, 
and a will, as well as the crown. There 
certainly were faults and oppressions 
by the kingly part of the government, 
which required to be resisted and 
amended. It may be admitted that 
many individuals, who took a leading 
part in resistance, were actuated by 
private ambition, or a hatred of just 
power; but others were instigated by 
pure patriotism. That both sides occa- 
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sionally exercised duplicity and dis- 
honest means, as in all human contests, 
cannot be doubted. But there is some- 
thing disgusting in the Puritan machi- 
nery of action, carried on from the time 
of Calvin, because it was hypocritical, 
virulent, and uncharitable. 

Looking to the characters of the 
individual leaders of the two parties, 
the honour, lustre, amiableness, accom- 
plishments, and self-devotion, were on 
the side of the royalists. There were 
a few men of great talents on the other 
side; but the greater portion of them 
were sour, stern, hard, coarse, low, 
and suspicious demagogues. All Lord 
Nugent’s endeavours have not entirely 
cleared Hampden. Cromwell was great; 
but neither amiable nor virtuous. Essex 
was a weak man, and the tool of flat- 
terers and his own disappointed ambi- 
tion. On the other side the noble, 
beautiful, and shining characters were 
beyond enumeration;—as Falkland, 
Clarendon, Newcastle, Strafford, Sun- 
derland, Capel, Derby, Winchester, 
Bishop Hall, Cowley, Denham, &c.&c. 

But it seems to me that Milton’s 
stern morals, simple habits, lonely stu- 
dies, and native independence of mind, 
listed his conscience on the side of the 
parliament ; and that in all that vio- 
lence and severity which Johnson im- 
putes to evil passions, he was sincere 
and honest. It must have been an 
unbending sense of justice which led 
him away from some of those attrac- 
tions of courts which had a peculiar 
charm for the splendour of his imagi- 
nation. He loved all the pomp of 
chivalry and feudal magnificence, the 
concourse of ladies, the clash of arms, 
the sounds of martial music, and the 
display of banners, in halls and palaces. 
This taste he himself mentions in his 
L’ Allegro. He loved these things be- 
cause they formed the semblance of 
heroism and glory. He loved, too, 
the castles and mansions of great no- 
blemen, when they encouraged litera- 
ture as became them, and lived with 
the generous sense of inherited great- 
ness — such as the Earl of Bridgewater 
at Ludlow, and the old Countess of 
Derby at Harefield. He was not, 
therefore, himself a sour Calvinist and 
dull unpliant Republican. He saw 
scenes of aristocratic brilliance which 
Johnson never saw, and associated 
with high families such as Johnson 
never had admission to. 

By way of conclusion to this paper, 
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I wish to revert to something I have 
already said. Simile, metaphor, and 
all ornament, I have observed, are but 
secondary. When the imagery is not in 
the primary thought, or fact to be con- 
veyed, but in the language by which 
it is represented, then it is of course 
secoudary, and rather overlays what 
ought to be the principal than enforces 
it. It partakes more of the mind ofa 
rhetorician than a poet. The plainest 
language is consistent with the highest 
invention. Addison remarks this in 
his admirable and unrivalled critique 
on Milton: and there is no majesty 
like that of plain language, when the 
thoughts are lofty. I believe this is 
not the popular opinion: common 
readers think flowery words the proof 
of pre-eminent genius. But the proof 
lies in the life of the invented character, 
or force of the invented fact; in its 
actual presence. To make the inven- 
tion poetry, it must also be sublime, 
or pathetic, or beautiful; or at least 
comic, for there may be invention 
without poetry. But to dress up an 
insipid thought is but like the work 
of a milliner or tailor. 

Some, rich in observation, are defi- 
cient in the inventive faculty, or at least 
have nothing but this secondary inven- 
tion, which enables them to compare and 
illustrate. This is but a novelty, in 
truth, of collocation, and cannot create. 
The essence of creation is unity. No 
one who combines artificially can pro-~ 
duce unity. 

It may be that writers of verses have 
been misled by rules, and have resorted 
to this secondary sort of invention, 
when they could have done better: 
but in the vast body of what is called 
poetry, very little of primary invention 
is to be found. When it does occur, 
it carries the reader of a sensitive taste 
with itas if by magic. It is this which 
makes the spell of Crabbe, in defiance 
of the squalid and painful characters 
and scenes which he represents. 

It is strange that proper invention 
should be so extremely rare; yet with- 
out it there can be no poetry of the 
first class. Pope may be said to have 
reached it in his Eloisa, by identifying 
himself with that passionate woman, 
though the character and facts were 
already on record—which not a little 
lessens the merit. The Rape of the Lock 
is a mere artificial invention. The rest 
of his works are principally matter of 
observation, or in the secondary order 
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of illustrative imagery. When a poet 
truly invents, he has all his matter 
under his perfect dominion, and there- 
fore is always more forcible, eloquent, 
and natural than other authors. He 
must have an insight into the character 
he draws beyond what observation can 
ever attain ; for he knows not another’s 
heart, but he does know the heart of the 
character which he invents. 

When a poet writes in his own 
person, a thousand motives of fear, 
delicacy, and other regards, restrain 
and embarrass him; but in his in- 
vented characters he is free as air. 
In them no comparison can be made 
between his thoughts and his actions, 
his feelings and his outward appear- 
ance; which expose him to censure 
and ridicule who speaks in his own 
name. If, however, we examine the 
productions of the muse, we shall find 
that this sort of creation is both spa- 
ringly attempted, and not often well 
executed when attempted. The inven- 
tions are too commonly feeble, unnatu- 
ral, and flat. One would suppose such 
a faculty nottobeunfrequently bestowed 
by Providence ; but experience teaches 
us a different lesson ; or if the talent be 
given, it is not properly cultivated. 

There are artificial inventions put 
together to exemplify preconceived 
theories ; but they are generally dull 
things which carry no one’s sympathy 
with them. Opinions should result 
from inventions, and not precede them. 
This faculty, when inborn, grows and 
strengthens by practice; for no one 
embodies in language abstract ideas 
with facility, except after long exercise 
and much toil. They do not at once 
fall into distinct shape and order ; 
they flit away before their forms have 
been noted down. Matter-of-fact minds 
are the most common that occur, and 
at the same time most arrogant and 
insolent. They mistake their blindness 
for wisdom ; and the little which they 
see upon the surface they delude them- 
selves to believe to be the only true 
knowledge. They can only believe 
their own eyes, and thus are ignorant 
of what passes within: so they are 
unconscious of the movements of the 
only thing of which it is necessary to 
be informed. The most enlarged ex- 
periment is comparatively narrow; and 
he who trusts to experience alone must 
have very limited intelligence. By the 
force of imagination the bounds of 
space and time are overpast. 
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Sir Walter Scott possessed in a 
high degree this faculty of primary 
invention. There lies his magic. His 
characters are all life. He passed his 
hours in their society; he gazed upon 
them, and talked to them. No corpo- 
real being was present to him. Byron 
had the same faculty ; but it had one 
defect from which Scott was free—it 
was too much confined to the tone of 
his individual passions and thoughts. 

Collins, when he personified the 
Passions, saw them in their living 
shapes before him. I call him an 
illustrative poet. Campbell, in his 
Gertrude of Wyoming, may pretend 
to something more. So Southey in his 
Joan of Arc, &c.; and Wordsworth in 
some of his characters. Mrs. Hemans 
has reached it in her Arabella Stuart. 
It is so natural to love story, rather 
than precept, that I am surprised that 
this sort of poetry has not been more 
encouraged and cultivated. It seems 
more easy to execute ; but its scarcity 
induces the belief that it is not so. 
One would have supposed this the 
natural course that imagination would 
have taken. There are, however, minds 
which can suggest nothing original, 
but can always find similes and meta- 
phors ; which, if they are unborrowed, 
is indeed a minor sort of originality. 

Then comes into consideration the 
quality of the invention. Ifit be coarse, 
vulgar, and unpicturesque, it is not 
practical. It requires loftiness of mind 
and extreme sensibility of heart. This 
is an union of intellectual powers which 
it may be said can rarely be found. 
Almost all those artist-like composi- 
tions, of which we hear so much, are 
mere pieces of mechanism, which, if 
they have few faults, have scarcely 
any merits of the higher order. Surely 
when we look for genius, we cannot 
be satisfied with toil and contrivance. 
We want the soul, not the form. 
Where there are great beauties, a few 
faults will weigh but little. We have 
several popular poets, who, however, 
it must be confessed, have scarcely 
any invention—such as Thomson and 
Cowper; and Beattie has it only in 
four or five early stanzas of his Minstrel. 
The poets of the reign of James I. and 
Charles I. had little of it, with the 
exception of Milton. Drayton took 
imaginary subjects in his Epistles, but 
executed them flatly. He who ties 
himself too much to history, will never 
succeed in poetry. 
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All my experience has produced in 
me the conviction, that periodical and 
professional criticism has suppressed 
genius and brought out mediocrity. 
The critic’s praise may give transient 
popularity; but it will be but mo- 
mentary, if false. The multitude will 
repeat the praise; but if they do not 
feel, they will soon forget: and me- 
chanism and art never touch the bosom. 
It is an ignorant mistake that the sub- 
jects for good poetry are exhausted : 
out of thousands, very few of the best 
have yet been touched upon. Second- 
ary minds very properly shrink from 
them. That creativeness, without which 
there must be a signal failure, is want- 
ing tothem. It is clear that we have 
two beings here ; that which is spiritual, 
and that which is material. The true 
poet must deal with the first ; he must 
therefore represent things as they ap- 
pear in the visionary department of his 
mind. What the French call chaleur 
of style is nothing but the heat cast 
on ideal objects present to the writer, 
by the flame of imagination. He feels 
rather than reasons. No art, labour, 
nor skill in the rules of composition, 
can give this. Nor can mental culture 
give invention—no tillage of the soil 
can produce harvest without seed. 

It is but a childish pleasure to the 
mind to be attracted by a trite truth 
through the means of a happy simile 
or metaphor. ‘To illustrate what re- 
quires no illustration is but idle work ; 
if the image be beautiful let it stand 
by itself: why join the rare and the 
common into one band ? What is in- 
teresting in itself, or by the combination 
of the story, will only be weakened 
by collateral lights; each illustration 
stands separate, and has no connexion 
with the rest of the story. 

Some have a genius for sentiment, 
reflection, and description, but not for 
weaving a chain of events. There is a 
sort of talent which, under the name 
of plot, rouses the attention of the 
reader at the first perusal, but when it 
is known, loses, like an enigma, much 
of its force. By the means of this, 
plot, sentiments, and descriptions, and 
incidents, not intrinsically striking, de- 
rive an accidental strength, which, if 
they are separated from their position, 
vanishes. Like all other things de- 
pending on novelty, this is a merit not 
of the most lasting effect. There are 
authors who by the aid of memory can 
take separate incidents from various 
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stories, and new-combine them into 
one: but these never amalgamate into 
one whole. It will be a piece of join- 
ery which the sagacious and true critic 
will detect at once. It will not be one 
web. The common reader will not be 
able to see the difference, and yet will 
feel that it loses all charm, and wonder 
at it; while the author himself is asto- 
nished at his own failure, and thinks 
that great injustice is done to him. 

It is a singular trait in Sir Walter 
Scott, that he did not seem absorbed 
and eccentric, as almost all other authors 
of great invention. Few who have been 
endowed with high imagination have 
been masters of themselves. Ideal 
presences hold dominion over them, 
and they are supposed to be bewildered 
by shadows because they see what 
others cannot see. But Scott had 
great vivacity, yet not often great depth 
and intensity. Byron strove to be a 
man of the world, but could not be; 
it was a paltry ambition. 

In the contest between Bowles and 
Byron on the true principles of poetry 
as a test by which to try the merits of 
Pope, both were labouring under a 
strange mistiness of mind. Neither 
of them hit upon the genuine clues. 
It is not so much the nature of the 
material, whether imagery, or senti- 
ment, or moral, as the character of the 
inventiveness and imaginary embodi- 
ment, which constitutes the poet. The 
ingredients of the invention may be all, 
or any one of them. Let us suppose 
the poet to draw an imaginary cha- 
racter, who deals exclusively in de- 
scription, or sentiment, or moral axioms. 
Still, if he draws it with life and force, 
he is equally a poet. If Byron had 
tried himself by the rules he laid down, 
he would have excluded half the best 
of hisown poetry. He did not see whi- 
ther his canons were tending, or wrote 
in mere perverseness of temper, contrary 
to his own convictions and feelings. 

I know not how far the present at- 
tempted development of the true prin- 
ciples of poetry may be deemed by 
others to be new and satisfactory. It 
seems to me to coincide with what has 
been considered to be the test of poetry 
in all ages and nations: for that which 
is merely the fashion of one age or one 
country must be wrong. And if such 
exclusiveness has been the fashion of 
England for the last century, or at any 
other epoch, it unquestionably ought to 
be condemned. 








GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
No. L. 


W. H. AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


We have not the pleasure of being acquainted with Mrs. Ainsworth, but we are 
sincerely sorry for her—we deeply commiserate her case. You see what a 
pretty fellow rue young Novelist of the Season is; how exactly, in fact, he 
resembles one of the most classically handsome and brilliant of the established 
lady-killers —the only darling of the day — except Cradock, alias Caradoc — 
whose charms have been equally fatal among the nymphs of the Seine and the 
Thames. No Truefit, anxious to set off his Brutus, could have devised a more 
neatly-cut countenance ; no unstricken Stultze need ask a more dashing outline 
of back, hip, thigh, leg, &c. &c. &e., for the exhibition of toggery. We may, 
without swagger, apply to Ainsworth what Theodore Hook has sung of D’Orsay 


le beau : “* See him, gallant and gay, 


With the chest of Apollo, the waist of a gnat ;” 
— but then comes the rub for Mrs. A., as well as the rhyme for “ gay :” 
* The delight of the ball, the assembly, the play!” 


Alas! it were well if “balls, assemblies, and plays” were all: there are also 
such things, not undreamt-of in the philosophy of the Mayfair fair ones, as 
boudoirs and téte-d-tétes ; and the best we can say for this Turpin of the cabrio- 
let, whose prancer will never masticate a beef-steak, is, that if he escapes scot- 
free during the first month of the blaze of his romance, he is a lucky as well as a 
well-grown lad. Of this all concerned may be only too sure, that many a dove 
as well as crow will, on the present occasion, 
‘** Make wing to the Rooky-wood.” 


Well, Heaven send him a good deliverance! But when we see how even 
whey -faced, spindle-shanked, musk-smelling baboons, get on occasionally 
among feathers and furbelows, when once they have attached any thing like a 
rag of notoriety to their names, we own we regard with fear and trepidation the 
fiery furnace of flattering sighs, through which this strapping A-Bed-Nego must 
endeavour to bring his jolly whiskers unsinged. 

Of the previous history of Walker Hederic Ainsworth, we believe all that the 
general reader has any concern in may be told in a couple of sentences. He is 
the grandson, or great-grandson, of the celebrated Latin lexicographer, who was at 
school with Tom Hill, somewhere about the middle of the reign of George II.; 
while, by the other side of the house, he is connected with the lineage of the 
illustrious John Bee. His father was a flourishing gentleman, i. e. solicitor, at 
Manchester ; and the old boy spared no pains to train up his child in the way 
he should engross. But love and genius will out; and here he is, two hundred 
miles from the Babylon of spinning-jennies, murdering right and left before and 
behind the scenes of the Opera—-writing Vau-devils for Yates—Inter-lewds for 
Bunn —and after having had to do, more or less, with we know not how many 
little pieces of the Olympic, now at length astonishing London and Cresufying 
Bentley by a real dashing display of the long-buried inspiration of romance ! 

May he turn out many novels better, none worse than Rookwood ; may the 
Adelphi in the mean time do justice to his Highwayman; and may he, as far 
as is consistent with the frailty of humanity, penetrate puffery, and avoid the 
three insatiables of Solomon, king of Israel! Amen. oe 


P.S.—I perceive old Yorke has left me room to add my view of the subject 
in sounding rhyme. Here goes : 


Enjoy thy prime of glory, Master Walker, 
With moderation: be a cogent talker 

In quiet corners—ever, Master Hederic, 
Making sheer sense the Mev rw of thy rhetoric ; 
Thus, saying sunk in doing, Master Ainsworth, 
I promise thee in measure full thy pains’ worth 
Mid the sweet world of intellectual creatures, 
Whose bathycolpic forms and dazzling features 
May, brass on brass, in tempting file be seen, 
Fit Fronvisprieces all for the Court Macazine.—M, O'D. 
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THE NUN OF LANDISFERN. 


Younc Linda sprang from a lofty line ; 
But though come of such high degree, 
The meanest that knelt at St. Cuthbert’s shrine 
Was not so humble of heart as she — 
Her soul was meek exceedingly. 
She told her beads by the midnight lamp ; 
Forlorn she sat in the cloister damp ; 
The world and its vanities all forsaken ; 
For the veil and vows of a nun she had taken. 
Soft were the visions from on high 
That passed before her saintly eye ; 
Sweetly on her ravished ear 
Feil the soul of music near 
Music more lovely than vesper hymn, 
Or the strains of starry cherubim, 
Or the witching tones of melody sent 
From sweetest earthly instrument. 
Hier thoughts were radiant and sublime, 
And ever arose to the heavenly clime ; 
Her aspirations sought the sky 
Upon the wings of Piety. 
For more divinely pure were they 
Than morning of a summer day, 
Or the snow-white cloud that sleeps upon 
The palm-crowned top of Lebanon. 





To visit this maiden of mortal birth, 

An angel of heaven came down to earth. 
He left the bright celestial dome, 

ilis sweet and everlasting home, 

Where choral cherubs on the wing 

Of Love are ever wandering : 

But the glorious regions of the sky 

He floated, all unheeded, by ; 

Their splendours !— what were they to him 
Who shone among the seraphim, 

And saw the throne of God arise 
Unveiled before his mystic eyes ? 

He sought the spot where the holy maid 
In vestal snow-white was arrayed — 
"Twas in the chapel dim and cold 

Of Landisfern’s black convent old. 
Meek and solemn and demure 

Was her saintly look—and pure 

As the fountains of eternity 

The glance of heaven in her eye. 

At the sacred altar kneeling, 

Her aspect turned up to the ceiling, 

She seemed, so pallid and so lone, 

A form of monumental stone. 


Fach nun hath heard the convent-bell— 
Each nun hath hied her to her cell; 

And the Ladye-Abbess hath forsaken 
Heavenly thoughts till she awaken : 
Linda alone, with her glimmering lamp, 
Will not forsake the chapel damp. 

Rapt in delicious ecstasy, 

Visions come athwart her eye ; 

Music on her ear doth fall 

With a tone celestial ; 
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And a thousand forms, by fancy bred, 
Like halos, hover round her head. 

But what doth Linda now behold 
From that chapel, damp and cold? 
She sees—she sees the angel bright 
Descending through the fields of light ; 
For, although dark before, the sky 
Was now lit up with a golden dye, 
And wore a hue right heavenlye. 


“ Do I slumber?” quoth the maid, 

Of this vision half afraid — 

“ Do I slumber, do I dream ? 

Or art thou what thou dost seem — 

One of that glorious choir who dwell 
Round the throne of the Invisible, 
Listening with heart-stricken awe 

To the thunders of His law— 

And now, in the light of loveliness, 
Comest down the sons of men to bless ?” 


“ Daughter of Earth!” the angel said, 
“ T am a spirit—thou a maid. 

I dwell within a land divine ; 

But my thoughts are not more pure than thine. 
Whilome, by the command of Heaven, 
To me thy guardianship was given ; 
And if on earth thou couldst remain 
Twice nine years without a stain, 

Free from sin or sinful thought, 

With a saintlike fervour fraught, 

Thy inheritance should be 

In the bowers of sanctitie, 

Side by side, for ever with me. 

Thou hast been pure as the morning air, 
Pure as the downy gossamer — 

Sinful thought had never part 

In the chambers of thy heart — 

Then, thy mansion-house of clay, 
Linda, quit, and come away !” 


Morning heard the convent-bell, 
And each nun hath left her cell ; 
And to chapel all repair, 

To say the holy matins there. 

At the marble altar kneeling, 

Eyes tpraised unto the ceiling, 
With the cross her hands between, 
Saintly Linda’s form was seen. 
Death had left his pallid trace 

On the fair lines of her face ; 

And her eye that wont to shine, 
With a ray of light divine, 

At the chant of matin hymn, 

Now was curtained o’er and dim. 
Pale as alabaster stone— 

** Where hath sister Linda gone ?” 


Quoth the Ladye-Abbess, in solemn mood, 
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“« She hath passed away to the land of the good ; 


For, though a child of mortal birth, 
She was too holy, far, for earth.” 
A Mopern Py 


THAGORLAN. 
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THE NATIONAL FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF ENGLAND.® 


Tue promise of a new edition of The - 


Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 
which is announced to be speedily 
published in the Family led, 
brings joy to our heart. Many is 
the time we have read and laughed 
over the tales of Merrows, and Fir- 
Darrigs, and Cluricaunes, and “ the 
likes of them chaps,” which its author 
has told in his own admirable manner ; 
and greatly do we rejoice at the invit- 
ing opportunity now offered to us of 
again reading and laughing over them. 
And heartily glad are we to perceive 
that there is a spirit abroad which will 
encourage works on the popular my- 
thology and superstitions ; for, not to 
mention the almost inexhaustible fund 
of genuine amusement which they con- 
tain, they form a most important chap- 
ter in the history of man and of the 
workings of his mind ; and we wish we 
had many such works as Crofton Croker 
has here given us. This book, too, 
ought to be the dearer to every one 
who feels an interest in such things, 
because it alone, by the exquisite 
touches of humour and traits of cha- 
racter with which it abounds, has made 
the subject popular, and has spread 
abroad the spirit at which we rejoice. 
Several publications connected more 
or less with this subject have appeared 
during the last two or three years: 
among the rest we may particularise a 
neat compilation from foreign authors 
on Fairy Mythology, by } Mr. Keight- 
ley, which has, it is true, added little 
or nothing to our knowledge of the 
subject, though it has given us a toler- 
ably connected view of what has been 
done by others. We might perhaps 
have been tempted to say somewhat 
more in praise of Mr. Keightley’s 
book ; but in the preface to the “ second 
issue” of it, and also in a later publi- 
cation, the Tales and Popular Fictions, 
he has said so very much in praise of 





* Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 


it himself, that he has really left us 
nothing more to add in the way of 
commendation. We regret the egotism 
of the author much; and we deplore 
still more that, not content with prais- 
ing himself, he should attempt to de- 
tract from the praise of others ; because 
there is in all this a kind of “ humbug” 
which we particularly detest, and which, 
let it appear when and where it will, 
seldom fails to sharpen the edge of our 
criticisms. We are not, however, at 
present, inclined to be angry, and only 
hope that Mr. Keightley will take due 
warning ; and since he has had so 
much intercourse with the “ good 
people,” we would have him consider 
how highly they have always esteemed 
humility and gentleness of spirit, and 
how severely they punish those witless 
mortals who approach them with pre- 
sumption or selfishness. Even the 
legend of the peasant has its moral. 

We turn with pleasure to another 
little work before us, the Lays and 
Legends of Various Nations, by W. J. 
Thoms, already favourably known as 
the editor of the Early English Prose 
Romances. Of the Lays and Legends, 
which are now in the course of pub- 
lication in monthly parts, we have seen 
three, being portions respectively of 
the legends of Germany, France, and 
Treland ; and, forming our judgment 
of the whole on what has been pub- 
lished, we most cordially wish it suc- 
cess. 

The term “ fairy mythology” adopted 
by Mr. Keightley we take to signify 
the popular mythology of the Teutonic 
nations; and we in England give it 
this title, because in our language the 
name fairies has become the common 
appellation of the elves of the popular 
creed. We therefore think that Mr. 
Keightley has quite lost sight of the 
object of his book, or that its title is a 
misnomer, when he makes an exhibi- 
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tion of his learning in running wild 
among the Persians and Arabs, about 
whose superstitions we are, if neces- 
sary, prepared to shew that he knows 
nothing beyond the shreds and patches 
to be picked out of a grammar or a 
dictionary. We could also very well 


do without the fairy mythologies of 


Greece and Italy ; but we have an 
especial objection to either a fairy my- 
thology of the Jews or a fairy mytho- 
logy of the Hottentots. It may be 
granted that the Greeks and the Per- 
sians are both branches of the great 
Indo-Teutonic stock, and, therefore, 
that there is every reason to believe, 
if we could trace their popular super- 
Stitions far enough back, that we 
should find in them an agreement with 
those of the Teutons in the west. But 
as we are no believers in the trans- 
mission of these superstitions from one 
people to another, and as the particular 
causes which have so long been con- 
stantly producing changes in the my- 
thology of the Greeks and the Latins, 
and again in that of the eastern na- 
tions, are so very different from those 
which have operated upon our own, 
we imagine that to attempt a compari- 
son, without more knowledge of each 
than we at present have, would be but 
a vain and useless labour. We need 
rather such books as the Germans, and 
Danes, and Swedes have written for the 
popular mythology of their countries,— 
such books as Crofton Croker has written 
for Ireland—the only one that has yet 
rendered justice to the superstitions of 
the peasantry ofany part of our islands. 
There is much yet to be gathered : not 
enough has been accomplished towards 
collecting the fairy legends of Scotland 
and Wales; and as for England, where 
there is still room for a good harvest, 
there has been done — nothing! But 
it is easier and more flattering to our 
vanity to invent schemes, than to 
gather together materials which may 
establish truth. 


Mr. Keightley tells us at some 
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length how, after a long consideration 
of the subject, he has come to the con- 
clusion, that of the tales and stories 
which have during ages floated about 
in every country, some are, as it were, 
“ geological formations ;” having grown 
up with the people themselves, some 
have come in by transmission from 
other countries, and some by other 
means. All this is very true, and in- 
deed only amounts to the same thing 
as saying, in familiar English, that they 
came one way or another. But, then, 
Mr. Keightley claims this as a dis- 
covery,* and makes a book on the 
subject, in which he certainly proves 
the proposition, but he makes no great 
progress towards giving any answer, 
much more a general answer, to those 
most important questions, — what ¢ 
how? when? and why? However, 
the volume to which we allude hardly 
belongs to the subject of the present 
article, in which we intend to confine 
ourselves to popular mythology, and 
to the popular mythology of onr own 
island ; yet we hope to shew, that it is 
by investigating this mythology in one 
country, and by examining historically 
the changes which it has there under- 
gone, and the causes to which we may 
attribute those changes, that we are 
most likely to find satisfactory answers 
to those questions, and to place the 
subject in a clearer light. Perhaps we 
may at some future time be tempted to 
return to the volume which has occa- 
sioned these remarks. We will ob- 
serve, however, in passing, that there 
are stronger grounds than its author 
seems to suspect for believing Wilhelm 
Tell to be a mythic personage, at least as 
far as he is concerned in shooting the 
apple off his son’s head. Sprenger, an 
early writer on these matters, in his 
Malleus Maleficarum, has a chapter 
“de Sagittariis Maleticis,” where he 
relates the same story of one Punkler, 
a magician of Rorbach, in the diocese 
of Worms ; and, if our memory be not 
very treacherous, we have read in one 





* We cannot forbear saying a word or two on Mr. Keightley’s discoveries, be- 


cause he makes 
name Oberon, in Fre 


much parade of them, 


He asserts that he has proved, that the 


h, is the German Elberich ; yet he has but taken it on the 


authority of Grimm, who has shewn, not merely that the word Elberich did take that 
form in French, but that it could not have taken any other! He says, that he alone 
has discovered why Shakespeare gave the fairy qneen the name Titania—we can 
assure him, that a tolerably advanced boy in one of our public schools would stand 


in peril of dire birch if he could not make the discovery at a very short notice. 
will only add, that his account of the origin and meaning of the word fairy is, at 
best, but a lame and most unsatisfactory performance. 


We 
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of these older works on spirits and 
magic of a wood-spirit, concerning 
whom some such observation as the 
following was added—* this is the hob- 
goblin who shot the apple off the 
child’s head.” Mr. Keightley will find, 
too, from the excellent old ballad of 
those three worthies Adam Bell, Clym 
of the Clough, and William of Cloud- 
eslee, that the legend was also current 
at an early period in England. 

The memorials of the days of Anglo- 
Saxon heathendom are unfortunately 
few. The only work which we can as- 
cribe with any degree of certainty to so 
early a period of their history, or rather 
of the history of their forefathers before 
they came here, is the poem of Beowulf, 
of which an excellent edition has been 
given to us by Mr. Kemble; and this 


‘* Hie dygel lond 
warigead wulf-hleédu 
windige nwssas 

frecne fen-ce-lid 

Ser firgen-strefin 

under nessa ge-nipu 

niber ve-wited 

fl6d under foldan. 

nis bet feor heonon 

mil ge-mearces 

pet se mere standed 

ofer bem hongiad 

hrinde-bearwas 

wudu wyrtum fest 

weter ofer-helma®d 

ber meg nihta ge-hwen 

niS-wundor seén 

{vr on fidde.” 


When, after the death of the son, 
Beowulf and his companions pursued 
the mother into her retreat, they found 
the water full of sea-drakes and ser- 
pents (wyrm-cynnes fela), and nicers 
lying on the banks. To Beowulf these 
were no new antagonists; in one of his 
exploits by sea, the nicers —for there 
were nicers in the sea as well as in the 
lakes — had, during a storm, dragged 
him out of his boat, and carried him to 
the bottom, where the desperate strug- 
gle between them ended with the death 
of nine of his opponents. We learn 
little from the poem of the form, or 
magnitude, or nature of these * heathen 
beasts,” as they are called, except that 
against them weapons, the work of 
men, were useless; and Beowulf’s 
sword, when it touched the Grendel’s 
blood, melted like ice (ise gelicost). 

The last exploit of Beowulf was 
against another personage of the fairy 
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poem has been much interpolated by 
Christian transcribers before it was re- 
duced to the state in which it has come 
down to us. The chief exploit of the 
hero, Beowulf the Great, is the destruc- 
tion of the two monsters Grendel and 
his mother; both, like most of the 
evil beings of old times, dwellers in the 
fens and the waters ; and both, moreover, 
as some Christian bard has taken care to 
inform us, of * Cain’s kin,” as were also 
the eotens, and the elves, and the orcs 
(edtenas, and ylfe, and orcneas). The 
haunt of the Grendels was a lake in the 
middle of a dark and dreary morass ; 
it was overshadowed by the thick 
branches of an ancient wood, and by 
night the surface of its waters appeared 
covered with flame (v. 2714). 


** They keep the secret land, 


the refuges of the wolf, 

the windy promontories, 

the fearful path of the fen ; 
there where the mountain-stream 
under the darkness of the promontories 
rushes downwards — 

the flood under the earth. 

It is not hence [from Lleorot] 

a mile distant 

where that lake standeth, 

over which hang 

the rinded thickets, 

the wood fast with its roots 
overhangeth the water: 

There by night to any one 

an evil wonder appears, 

fire on the flood,” 


mythology, a dragon, or fire-drake, 
that sat brooding over his heaps of 
treasures of the olden days. During 
the slumber of its guardian, the “ hea- 
then hoard” had been plundered ; and 
when the fire-drake awoke, and disco- 
vered that the object of his cares had 
been visited, he paced furiously about 
the entrance of his den in search of the 
intruder. He then returned to ascer- 
tain the extent of his loss, and at night 
he issued forth, and in revenge spread 
devastation through the country. The 
house of the dragon was a tumulus 
under a mountain near the waves of 
the sea. 
«* Hlew under hrusan 

holm wylme neh 

yd gewinne.” 

When the surviving conqueror, the 
companion of Beowulf, who was mor- 
tally wounded in the combat, entered 
it (v. 5508). 











“* Ge-seah 84 sige-hredig Se 
a o * 
maSSum sigla feola 
gold glitmian 
grunde ge-tenge 
wundur on wealle 
and pes wyrmes denn 
ealdes uht-flogan 
orcas stondan 
fyrn-manna fatu 
Tiodentnih Yehae 
hyrstum be-hrérene 
per wes helm monig 
eald and émig 
earm-befga fela 
searwum ge-seled. 
o ” * . 

Swylce he siomian ge-seah 

segn eall gylden 

heah ofer horde 

hond-wundra mest 

ge-locen le6So-creftum 

of Sam leéman stéd 

pet he Sone grund-wong 

ou-gitan meahte.” 


Popular superstitions are not easily 
removed ; and with the introduction of 
Christianity, the Anglo-Saxons did not 
cease to believe in the existence and 
operations of the elves and the nicers, 
the orcs and the giants ; nor did they 
cease to trust in the effects of charms 
and incantations, or to revere wells 
and fountains. The preachers of the 
faith of their Redeemer saw nothing in 
that faith which was contrary to the 
belief which they had sucked in even 
with their mothers’ milk ; for though it 
asserted the unity of God, yet it did not 
deny the existence of spirits. It was 
impossible, however, that so great a 
change should be made as the total 
subversion of the previously established 
religion of a country, without affecting 
in some measure even the superstitions 
of the peasant; and we find, accord- 
ingly, that the Christian Anglo-Saxons 
tried to account for the existence of 
these beings in a way very different 
from that of their Pagan forefathers. 
They attempted to rationalise the belief 
in the elves which they found already 
established ; and they defined their 
pedigrees and functions, and limited 
their powers, on principles which varied 
according to the proportion wherein 
Christianity or heathendom ruled in 
their minds. Hence we hear at one 
time of the Elfin descendants of the 
first murderer, Cain, who were fated to 
wander over the wastes and fens, the 
terror and scourge of mankind; at 
another, of the spirits unworthy of 
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He, exulting in victory, saw there 
* * 


a multitude of costly gems, 

gold glittering 

heavy upon the ground, 

a wonder on the wall; 

and in the den of the dragon — 

the old flier in the twilight — 

platters standing, 

the vessels of men of old 

no longer living, 

fretted with ornaments : 

there was many a helmet 

old and rusty, 

many an armlet 

skilfully bound together. 
. * 


So also he saw raised there 

an ensign, all of gold, 

high over the hoard, 

the most wonderful of handy works, 
locked together by magic arts ; 

from which the light shone forth, 
so that he might scrutinise 

the whole bottom of the cave.” 


heaven, yet too good for hell, who 
were allowed or compelled to inhabit 
the air, and the water, and the earth. 
Just the same influence did Moham- 
medanism exert on the popular creed 
of the easterns—the beings with which 
it had peopled water and earth and air 
became a race of Peris, beautiful, and 
to a certain degree happy, and per- 
mitted even to approach the gates of 
paradise and to behold the joys within, 
joys which they could only hope to 
partake of after ages of penitence. 

The belief of the monks themselves 
in these spirits will account for the 
silence with which they are passed 
over in the homilies and religious 
discourses of the time. When they 
preached against heathendom, instead 
of attacking the superstitions of their 
countrymen, they broke out into decla- 
mations against the heathen practices 
of the Greeks and Romans. A manu- 
script homily, bearing the inviting title 
De falsis diis, told us much about 
Saturn, and Jupiter, and Venus, and 
their evil deeds, but of elves and nicers 
not a word. Another homily in the 
same collection is directed against 
witchcraft and magic, a title more 
tempting even than the former, We 
learn from it much about the witch of 
Endor, but of native superstitions we 
find only the following short and scat- 
tered notices. ‘“ Every one,” says the 
writer, “* who uses witchcraft either by 
fowls, or by sneezings, or by horses, 
or by hounds, he is no Christian, but 
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he is a notorious apostate ”’ (fol. 394). 
“ T am ashamed,” he says, “ to mention 
all the scandalous witchcrafts that men 
practise through the devil’s teaching, 
either at spousals, or at the solemnisa- 
tion of marriage, or in brewing, &c.” 
(fol. 395). ‘ Some men are so foolish, 
that they bring their offering to firm 
rocks, and also to trees, and to well- 
springs, as witches teach. And they 
will not understand how foolishly they 
do; or how the dead stone or the 
dumb tree can help or save them, 
which themselves never stir from the 
place where they stand.”—(Fol. 396.) 
** Now a witless woman goes to the 
high way, and drags her child through 
the earth, and thus gives both herself 
and her offspring to the devil.”— (Ib.) 

The monks, however, were not con- 
tent with giving a different account of 
the origin and nature of the elves, but 
they at once transformed them into 
devils, whose business it was to plague 
and tempt frail mortality. They more- 
over adopted the popular stories, and 
turned them into saints’ legends; and 
a more extensive knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon fairies may perhaps be 
gathered by a careful perusal of the 
legends of the Anglo-Saxon saints, 
than all the other books together can 
afford us. It only need be borne in 
mind, that in the transformation the 
elves, when mischievously inclined, be- 
came devils; when beneficent, angels. 
The fens and wilds are in Beowulf 
constantly peopled by troops of elves 
and nicers and worms (dragons and 
serpents). So in the saints’ legends 
are they ever the haunts of hobgoblins 
(dzmones) ; and many and fierce were 
the struggles between them and the 
hermits, before the latter succeeded in 
establishing themselves in their deserted 
abodes. St. Guthlac built him a mud- 
cot in the isle of Croyland, a wild spot, 
then covered with woods and pools and 
sedgy marshes. . The isle had hitherto 
been uninhabited by men; but many 
a goblin played among its solitudes, 
and very unwilling were they to be 
driven out. They came upon him in 
a body, dragged him from his cell, 
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sometimes tossed him in the air, at 
others dipped him over head in the 
bogs, and then tore him through the 
midst of the brambles ; but their efforts 
were vain against one who was armed 
like Guthlac, for he carried to the 
combat “ scutum fidei, loricam spei, 
galeam castitatis, arcum penetentia, 
sagittas psalmodie.” St. Botulf chose 
for his residence Ykanho, a place not 
less wild and solitary than Croyland 
itself, which had hitherto, his historian 
tells us, been only the scene of the 
“ fantastic illusion” (faery, we might 
say) of the goblins, now to be banished 
by the intrusion of the holy recluse.* 
At his first appearance they attempted 
to scare him with horrid noises; but 
finding him proof against their attacks 
(for he was not worse armed than 
Guthlac), they endeavoured to move 
him by persuasive expostulations. 
“ A long time,” they said, “ we have 
possessed this spot, and we had hoped 
to dwell in it for ever. Why, cruel 
Botulf, dost thou forcibly drive us 
from our haunts? Thee or thine we 
have neither injured nor disturbed. 
What seekest thou by dislodging us? 
and what wilt thou gain by our expul- 
sion? When we are already driven 
from every other corner of the world, 
thou wilt not let us stay quietly even 
in this solitude.” Botulf made the 
sign of the cross, and the elves and 
nicers departed. 

Sometimes these goblins were more 
obliging towards their new neighbours, 
and directed them where to dig for trea- 
sures ; though itappearsthat they seldom 
gained much by seeking after ‘‘ heathen 
gold.” Godric, at a later period, occu- 
pied a cell in the wilds of Durham, and 
was often troubled by these spiritual 
enemies. On a time, however, one of 
them appeared by night, and told him 
where he would find a hidden hoard. 
Godric was not, it appears, an avari- 
cious man; but he thought he might 
do some good with the money which 
was thus revealed to him, and to work 
he went with pickaxe and shovel. 
When, however, he had dug a consi- 
derable depth—though we are not 





* The place chosen by Botulf, and its inhabitants, are thus described in the 
legends of saints in English verse ; of which there is a good old MS. in the library 


of Trin. Coll., Cant. : 


‘« A stede ther was in wyldernysse, that me clyped Thorze eyze, 
That ful was of luther thynges, the men this by seye, 
For deuelen and luther gostes here eyse hadde ther, 


And her wonynge al at wylle, for non men ther nere.” 
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told that he obtained a sight of the 
promised treasure—he was terror- 
struck by seeing come out of the hole 
a troop of little black dwarfs, who, 
with a laugh of derision, cast at him 
little smoking balls. Godric dropped 
his shovel, and, it is almost needless 
to add, never sought treasures again. 
Among others, the following anecdote 
is related of Godric’s encounters with 
the spirits. It must be premised that 
Godrie had a garden before his cell, 
which was on the banks of the Wear, 
and which it was his daily labour to 
tend. Once when, weary with digging, 
he had stopped to rest himself, a 
strange man suddenly made his ap- 
pearance, and looked earnestly at the 
saint for some time. Then he spoke, 
and accused the good saint of idleness, 
and told him that he did not work balf 
so hard as the saints of former times 
used to work. Tlie saint, who at first 
thought it had been a messenger of 
God sent to instruct him in his duty, 
answered, “ Do you then first set me 
an example.” And he gave him the 
spade, and left him, for it was then his 
customary hour of devotion, and he 
promised to return soon and see how 
much work he had done. The strange 
man took the spade, and worked, says 
the legend, most vigorously ; and when 
Godric returned, he was astonished to 
find that in the space of an hour his 
new labourer had dug as much ground 
as he himself could dig in eight days. 
“ There,” said the stranger, “ that is 
the way to work.” But Godric was 
frightened, for he was now sure that it 
could not be a real man; and indeed 
appearances were much against him, 
for he was dark and hairy, and some- 
what tall; and, which appeared oddest 
«« That is a seolcuth mere, 

Iset a middel erde, 

Mid fenne and mid reode, 

Mid watere swithe brede, 

Mid fiscen and mid feozelen, 

Mid uniuele thingen, 

That water is unimete brade ; 

Nikeres ther bathieth inne ; 

Ther is aluene ploze 

In atteliche pole.” 
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of all, though he had worked so hard, 
yet he shewed no signs of weariness, 
and did not even sweat. Then Godric 
went to his cell, and concealed a little 
book in his bosom, and returned and 
said, “ Now tell me who thou art, and 
why thou hast come here?” “ Do you 
not see that lam a man like yourself?” 
was theanswer. “Then,” said Godric, 
“ if you are a man, tell me if you be- 
lieve in the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and join with me in 
adoring the Mother of our Lord.” But 
the goblin said, for a goblin it was sure 
enough, “ Be not solicitous about my 
belief, for it is no concern of yours.” 
Godric now became more suspicious 
than before; he took the book out of 
his bosom—it contained pictures of our 
Lord and of the Virgin and of St. John 
—and he placed it suddenly against 
the other’s mouth, telling him if he 
believed in God to kiss it devoutly ; 
on which the goblin laughed at him 
and vanished. Godric, like a pious 
man, watered with holy water the 
ground which had thus been dug, 
and let it lie uncultivated for seven 
years.” 

Some may think, perhaps, that we 
speak incautiously in talking of elves 
and nicers, when no such names occur 
in the writings from which we quote. 
But here, fortunately, there steps in to 
our aid an important passage of the 
poetic Layamon, which assures us that 
in the twelfth century elves and nicers+ 
were as busily employed among the 
wilds, wherever they had not been 
driven out by the powerful weapons 
of the hermits, as they had been even 
in the time of the heroic Beowulf. In 
describing a lake in Scotland, he says 


(MS. Cott. Calig. A. ix. f. 125): 


** That is a wonderful lake, 


Set in middle earth, 

With fen and with reed, 

With water very broad, 

With fishes and with fowls, 

With ugly things, 

That water is immeasurably broad ; 
Nicers bathe therein ; 

There is play of elves 

In the venomous pool.” 


* Other authorities for the superstitions of the Anglo-Saxons are the various 
spells and counter-charms, which are still extant, and often found on the margins of 
other books ; the civil laws; and, more particularly, the ecclesiastical laws and the 


penetentialia. 


t In the fifteenth century, in the Premptuarium Parvulorum, the word nicker 


still occurs, and is used to explain the classic sirens. 


It is a singular instance of the 


tendency of the monks to turn the elves into devils, that this word is now only pre- 


served in the name ‘‘ Old Nick,” which is given to the arch-fiend himself. 
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It was an elf, too, which, in Robert 
of Gloucester, is said to have been the 
father of the far-famed Merlin; and 
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when King Vortiger inquired of his 
sages what kind of being it might be, 
they said (ed. Hearne, p. 130): 


‘ That ther beth in the eir an hey, fer fro the gronde, 
As a maner gostes, wygtes as it be, 
And me may hem ofte on erthe in wylde studes yse, 
And ofte in monnes fourme wymmen heo cometh to, 
And ofte in wymmen forme thei cometh to men also, 


That men cleputh e/uene.” 


For our extensive knowledge of the 
English fairies of the twelfth century 
we are indebted chiefly to two writers, 
Gervase of Tilbury, and the Cambrian 
Giraldus. The tales which are found 
in the writings of Giraldus are mostly 
Welsh ; but on that account they are 
none the less valuable to us, for they 
enable us to compare the Welsh super- 
stitions of that remote period with the 
English ; and it appears from the com- 
parison that they hardly differed from 
each other. We are told by Bale and 
others, that Giraldus was author of a 
topography and itinerary of England, 
as well as of Wales and Ireland—a 
work which would be to us invaluable ; 
but we have sought carefully for it in 
all the manuscript collections where it 
was supposed to be preserved, and we 
have been obliged, much against our 
inclinations, to conclude that —if such 
a work has been attributed to him on 
any better grounds than hearsay — now 
at least it is no longer in being. From 
Giraldus and Gervase we can form a 
very tolerable outline of the popular 
belief of their age. We have in them 
not only the spirits which dwelt in the 
wild woods and the waters, the dragons, 
too, and the mer-women, but we have 
also the elves which entered people’s 
houses and carried off the new-born 
children from their cradles to be deni- 
zens of the land of faery ; and, which 
is still more important, we have the 
domestic elves, the dwarfs which la- 
boured zealously in tie service of the 
family to which they had attached 
themselves, and those ‘* mad-merry ” 
sprites whose joy was in playing mirth- 
ful tricks on the deluded peasantry. 
The stories which lie scattered through 
the Otia Imperialia of Gervase have 
been told over and over; but Giraldus 
has not been so well used, and his 
account of the familiar spirits is ex- 
ceedingly curious. They made their 
presence known by throwing dirt and 
other harmless things at every one 
they came near; and they continually 
plagued them by cutting holes in their 


- good and charitable uses. 


coats, and playing other such mischiev# 
ous pranks. Sometimes they would 
talk with the people of the house; 


‘and when displeased or mischievously 


inclined, they scrupled not to tell in 
their presence all their secrets and pri- 
vate actions, much to the shame and 
confusion of many who were so ex- 
posed. When any attempt was made 
to exorcise them, they threw dirt at 
the priests themselves; and Giraldus 
thinks, from the inefficience of the 
exorcisms of the church in driving 
them away, that the power of the 
priests was only efficient against spirits 
of a malignant nature. These hob- 
goblins sometimes appeared visibly ; 
and one in Pembrokeshire, where they 
were very common, took up his abode 
in the house of one Elidor Stakepole, 
in the form of a red boy, who called 
himself Simon. Master Simon began 
—‘ impudently,” says our author— 
by taking the keys from the butler, 
and usurping his office. However, he 
was himself so provident a butler, that, 
while he held the office, every thing 
seemed to prosper. He never waited 
to be told to do any thing; but what- 
ever his master or mistress were think- 
ing of calling for, he brought it imme- 
diately, saying, “‘ You want so and so; 
here it is.’ Moreover, he knew all 
about their money and their secret 
hoards; and often did he upbraid 
them on that account, for he hated 
nothing more than avarice, and he 
could not bear to see money laid up 
in holes which might be employed in 
There was 
nothing, on the contrary, he liked 
better than giving plenty to eat and 
drink to the rustics; and he used to 
tell his master, that it was right he 
should be free in giving to them those 
things which by their labours he him- 
self obtained. Indeed, Simon was an 
excellent servant: but he had one fail- 
ing—he never went to church, and he 
never uttered a single “* Catholic word” 
(nec verbum aliquid Cutholicum unquam 
pronunciabat), One remarkable thing 
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was, that he never slept in the house 
at night, though he was always at his 
post by daybreak. Once, however, he 
was watched, and found to take up his 
lodging about the mill and the mill- 
dam. The next morning Simon came 
to his master, delivered up his keys, 
and left the house, after having filled 
the post of butler for about forty days. 
(Girald. Cam. Itin. lib. i. pp. 852, 853.) 

From the time of Giraldus, we have 
plenty of materials for a history of 
the fairy superstitions of our country. 
The author of the French poem on 
the deposition of Richard II., of 
which there is a copy in the Harleian 
manuscripts (No. 1316), in the prose 
part of it, accuses the English, among 
other things, of being given entirely 
to the belief in prophecies, phantoms, 
and sorcery (“car il sont de telle 
nature en leur pays, que en prophecies 
en fanthomes et sorceries croient tres- 
parfaitement, et en usent tres volen- 
tiers.”) Accordingly, in the old chro- 
nicles, both those which have been 
published and those which still remain 
in MS., we find many fairy tales intro- 
duced among the severer records of 
actual life. We find there, for instance, 
a series of stories of those who have at 
different times had interviews with the 
illustrious Arthur where he abode under 
the influence of faery, exactly parallel 
to the Kyffhausen legends which Mr. 
Thoms in his first number has given 
from Bisching ; and we would will- 
ingly suggest to him that he will do a 
service by collecting them together in 
that part of his “ Lays and Legends ” 
which will be occupied on the super- 
stitions of our own country. We will 
merely notice as we pass on, that in 
the year 1344, according to Thomas of 
Walsingham, a certain Saracen physi- 
cian came to Earl Warren (or Guarene) 
to ask of him permission to kill a ser- 
pent which was troublesome in his 
possessions on the Welch marches, at 
the village of Bromfield, near the town 
of Ludlow. The serpent was overcome 
by the incantations of the Saracen; but 
some words which were dropped by the 
latter led to the suspicion that large 
treasures lay concealed in the serpent’s 
den. The men of Herefordshire, taking 
the hint, went by night, at the instiga- 
tion of a Lombard called Peter Pikard, 
to dig for the gold ; and they had just 
reached it, when the retainers of the 
Earl Warren, having discovered what 
was going on, fell suddenly upon them, 
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and put them in prison. The earl, 
says the historian, was no little gainer 
by the affair. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, two circumstances tended to 
eucumber and confuse, in our literature 
at least, the fairy mythology of England 
—the introduction of French poetry 
and of the mythic tales of Greece and 
Italy. Both these causes acted together 
in the metrical romances, which formed 
so large a portion of the poetry of that 
age. We think that Mr. Keightley has 
most unadvisedly made a separate 
chapter of his fairy mythology on the 
fairies of romance ; and instead of con- 
sidering them as a mere modification 
of the popular creed of the country to 
which they belong, he seems to think 
that the fairies of the romances, whether 
of England, France, or Germany, all 
belong to one peculiar and individual 
system. 

Much of the popular mythology of 
the French was probably, as we suspect 
also is the case with that of the Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish, essentially Teutonic : 
and Grimm has long ago observed that 
the Oberon( Auberon) of French stories 
is in name and person the Elberich of 
German poetry. The French, with 
their poetry, brought into English lite- 
rature their own popular fairies, as 
modified in character by the fertile 
imagination of their poets; and the 
English imitators of those poets natu- 
rally adopted the forms which were 
thus presented to them. These forms, 
indeed, were not altogether abhorrent 
to their own notions; and we cannot 
suppose they would find much diffi- 
culty in accepting, as a tale of their 
own elves, the lai of Sir Launfal, who 
were accustomed to listen to the ad- 
ventures of True Thomas “ be Huntley 
banks,” which was altogether an English 
popular legend. But, even in Sir Laun- 
fal itself, we have evidence that the 
English bards thought they were talk- 
ing of their own elves, and actually 
altered and made additions in the 
circumstantial parts of the story they 
were translating, in accordance with 
that notion. 

Many of the stories which were cur- 
rent at this period — more perhaps 
than has generally been supposed — 
were formed on Grecian and Roman 
models; and we may point out, as an 
instance, one of the tales in the Seven 
Sages, printed by Weber, “ The Two 
Dreams,” the plot of which is sub- 
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stantially the same as that of the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus. Several of the 
persons of Grecian mythology at first 
sight bore a resemblance to the popu- 
lar elves and fairies ; and hence trans- 
lators both into Anglo-Saxon and into 
the English of later times, have some- 
times used these latter names as a sort 
of equivalent for them, just as Alfred 
translates the Roman sacerdotes by the 
Saxon biscopes ; but it follows no more 
that those translators considered, as 
Mr. Keightley thinks they did, that the 
nymphs of Grecian fable were elves 
and fairies in the strict sense of the 
word, than that Alfred thought the 
heathen priests were actually Christian 
bishops. However, we find instances 
of Grecian stories adopted as legends 
of faery ; and some poet, having heard 
the story of Orpheus, who by the power 
of his lyre rescued his wife from the 
regions below, took it for a legend of 
his own fairies, and invented the beau- 
tiful little romance of Orfeo and He- 
rodys, a poem which in its English 
dress contains not one incident which 
is inconsistent with the native mytho- 
logy ; and indeed the writer — the 
translator we may say, for the form of 
the names shews that it came from the 
French—was so certain of this, that he 
looked over his histories, and disco- 
vered that Thrace, which had somehow 
been retained in the French story, was 
none other than an old name of the 
good and ancient city of Winchester, 
where Sir Orfeo was king. 

The mention of Sir Launfal, Sir 
Orfeo, and Thomas of Ersildoun, na- 
turally brings our mind to the fairy 
land itself, which has been quite as ill 
treated by Mr. Keightly, and in the 
same way, as the fairies of romance. 
The consideration of the underground 
residence of the fairies, as a part of the 
English mythology, would lead us 
into long and curious investigations for 
which now we have not room. The 
elves have always had a country and 
dwellings under ground as well as above 
ground ; and in several parts of Eng- 
land the belief that they descended to 
their subterraneous abodes through the 
barrows which cover the bones of our 
forefathers of ancient days is still pre- 
served. There were other ways, how- 
ever, of approaching the elves’ country, 
and one of the commonest was by 
openings in the rocks and caverns, as 
we find in the poem of Sir Orfeo and 
in the tale of Elidurus, told by Giral- 
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dus. The great cave of the peak of 
Derby was also a celebrated road thi- 
ther, and Gervase of Tilbury has pre- 
served a tale how William Peverell’s 
swineherd ventured once to descend it 
in search of a brood-sow; and how 
he found beneath a rich and culti- 
vated country, and reapers cutting 
the corn. The communication, how- 
ever, has long been stopped up; and 
those who go now to explore the won- 
ders of the cavern find their progress 
stayed by the firm impenetrable rock. 
The stories of this subterranean land 
underwent the same changes as the 
other part of the system, and among 
the monks formed the groundwork of 
such legends as the visions of Fur- 
seus and Drihthelm and the far-famed 
purgatory of St. Patrick. The mixture 
of the monkish with the true mythic 
stories is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the ballad of “« True Thomas,” 
which Jamieson has printed from a 
MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge : 
we quote from the MS. itself, because 
the printed copy is not very correct. 
The elf-queen says to Thomas, after 
they have passed a long dreary way 
under ground (MS. Bibl. Pub. Cant. 
Ff. v. 68),— 


** Sees thu yonder is fayr way, 
That lyes ouer yonder mounteyne? 
Yonder is the way to heven for ay, 
When synful soulis have duryd ther 
peyne. 


Seest thu now, Thomas, yonder way, 
That lyse low under yon rise? 

Wide is the way, the sothe to say, 
Into the joyes of paradyse. 


Sees thu yonder thrid way, 
That lyes ouer yonder playne ? 
Yonder is the way, the sothe to sey, 
Ther [where] sinfull soules shalle drye 
ther [suffer their] payne. 


Sees thu now yonder fourt way, 
That lyes ouer yonder felle ? 

Yonder is the way, the sothe to say, 
Vnto the brennand fyre of hell. 


Sees thu now yonder fayre castell, 
That stondis vpon yonder fayre hill? 
Off towne and toure it berith the bell ; 
In mydul erth is ther non like ther till. 


In faith, Thomas, yonder is myne owne, 
And the kyngus of this countre.”’ 


We now approach a melancholy 
period in the history of our mythology 
—a period when the superstitions of 
the peasant governed the minds of 
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judges and rulers, and at the same time 
the merciless arm of fanaticism too 
often wielded the sword of justice. Two 
superstitions — astrology and witch- 
craft — have always been found con- 
nected with popular mythology. The 
elves and other spiritual beings were 
believed to be variously affected by 
different things and different combina- 
tions of things; and certain noises, as 
the ringing of bells, were sufficient in 
many instances to drive them away ; 
while even the possession of particular 
herbs and stones was enough to defend 
the bodies and properties of men from 
their depredations. The agate, for in- 
stance, among the Anglo-Saxons, had 
various virtues; if a man had it about 
his person, or in his house, no fiend 
could remain there (ne meg per inne 
feond wesan), and the man who carried 
it constantly about with him was proof 
against all witchcraft and magic arts 
(pet dry-creeft bam mon ne dere’ se be 
hine mid him hef%.— Lib. Med. in 
Bibl. Reg.) Again, by certain spells, 
the performance. of certain ceremonies 
attended by particular combinations of 
words, the strongest charms which had 
been worked by means of these spirits 
might be dissolved. Other things and 
ceremonies were believed to be so po- 
tent as to bind down these spirits, and 
put them effectually under the disposal 
of those who possessed or performed 
them. To know these things, and how 
to perform these acts, was, as might be 
expected, the ambition of many; and 
those who had arrived at that wisdom 
became magicians and astrologers,— 
cunning, but sometimes weak and de- 
luded men 
The astrologers made greater trans- 
formations in the popular creed than 
had been effected by any other cause— 
we of course mean, afier astrology had 
in the sixteenth and seveuteenth cen- 
turies been reduced to an extensive 
system ; for they made new and arti- 
ficial divisions of the spirits of earth, 
and air, and water, into tribes, and 
legions, which were placed under 
thrones and dominations, bearing names 
such as the ears of the peasant were 
never accustomed to. Thus we are told 
in Reginald Scott—to take a few names 
from among a host—that “ the spirit 
Paymon is of the power of the air, the 
sixteenth in the rank of thrones, subor- 
dinate to Corban and Marbas. Bathin 
is ofa deeper reach in the source of the 
fire, the second after Lucifer’s familiar, 
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and hath not his fellow for agility and 
affableness in the whole infernal hie- 
rarchy. Barma is a mighty potentate 
of the order of seraphims, whom twenty 
legions of infernall spirits do obey. 
The incantation which must bind down 
these spirits is, as might naturally be 
expected, a very serious thing ; and 
when, after various ceremonies per- 
formed, they first make their appear- 
ance, they address the magician, in 
their own language of course,—“ Gil 
pragma burthon machatan dermah : 
to which the magician must boldly 
answer, Beral, Be roald, Corath, Ker- 
miel,” and so forth. Good Regi- 
nald Scott enlivens the recital of all 
these formidable proceedings by the 
following pleasant story of a worthy 
monk, Sir John, who was desired to 
utter some most efficient exorcism 
against the robbers of a miller’s wear 
(p. 150, fol. 20). 

‘* So it was, that a certain Sir John, 
with some of his company, once went 
abroad a jetting, and in a moonlight 
evening robbed a miller’s weir, and stole 
all his eels. The poor miller made his 
moan to Sir John himself, who willed 
liim to be quiet; for he would so curse 
the thief, and all his confederates, with 
bell, book, and candle, that they should 
have small joy of their fish. And there- 
fore the next Sunday Sir John got him 
to - pulpit, with his surplice on his 
back, and his stole about his neck, and 
pronounced these words following in the 
audience of the people : 

‘All you that have stol’n the miller’s eelis, 
‘Laudate dominum de celis ; 

And all they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino. 

‘ie,’ 


saith he, ‘there is sauce for your 
eeles, 


my masters !’ ” 


The following passage of an old 
writer, whose notions, like that of many 
of his contemporaries, were moulded in 
the astrological doctrines of the age, 
will shew sufficiently the connexion 
between that ‘ science” and the fairy 
mythology. He is speaking of the 
different orders and classes of spirits. 

‘The spirits of the earth keepe for 
the most part in forrests and woods, and 
doe hunters much noyance; and some- 
time in the broad fields, where they leade 
trauellers out of the right way, or fright 
men with deformed apparitions, or make 
them run mad through excessive melan- 
choly, like Aiax Telamonius, and so prove 
hurtful to themselues and dangerous to 
others. * * * ‘The vnder-earth spi- 
rits are such as lurk in dens and little 
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cauernes of the earth, and hollow creuices 
of mountaines, that they may diue into 
the bowels of the earth at their pleasure : 
these dig metals and watch treasures, 
which they continually transport from 
place to place, that none should haue 
vse of them: they raise windes that 
vomit flames, and shake the foundation 
of buildings: they daunce in rounds in 
pleasant launds and greene meddowes, 
with noyses of musick and minstralsie, 
and uanish away when any comes neere 
them: they will take vpon them eny si- 
militude but of a woman, and terrifie men 
in the likenes of dead mens’ ghosts in 
the night-time.”—Nashe’s Pierce Penni- 
lesse his Supplication to the Deuell, p. 34. 
Similar ideas are evidently the 
groundwork of the following spell, 
from the “ History of Friar Bacon,” 
which is printed in Mr. Thom’s Prose 
Romances. The fairies, it must be ob- 
served, were always believed to be 
dwellers in dens, and lakes, and trees ; 
and it was them whom the astrologer 
conjured into his glass, or crystal, to 
direct him to the hidden treasures 
which they only knew. 
** Now the owle is flowne abroad, 
For I hear the croaking toade ; 
And the bat that shuns the day 
Through the darke doth make her way. 
Now the ghostes of men doe rise, 
And with fearful hideous cryes, 
Seeke revengement (from the goode) 
On their heads that spilt their blood. 
Come some spirit, quicke! I say, 
Night’s the devil’s holyday ; 
Where ere you be, in dennes, 
In the iy y, ew e, or brake, 
Quickly come, and me attend, 
That am Bacon’s man and friend.” 


or lake, 


The witch differed from the astrolo- 
ger in this, that her power over the 
spirits was believed to be the result of 
a compact with the spirit of darkness, 
whereby he bound himself to serve her 
for a time, ou condition that he should 
afterwards be her master for ever. The 
witches were among the peasantry what 
the astrologer was in rather more re- 
fined society, in their intercourse with 
the spirits. But they had no invention 
of their own; and there seems to be 
little room for doubting that the syste- 
matic story of their dealings, which we 
find them made to confess ‘to at their 
trials, was all put into their mouths by 
others ; and when we do find an in- 


stance where, instead of being asked if 


they believed and had done and seen 
so and so, the question was, “ What 
had they done or seen?” whatever 
confession is made may be traced to 
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the fairy superstitions which they had 
imbibed from their childhood. One 
new circumstance was brought in with 
the witchcraft of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth ceniuries-—the power of fairies to 
enter into people, and “ possess” them. 
It is not difficult to see whence and 
how this notion came, and we might 
point out a hundred instances of it ; 
but we will only mention one, which 
seems to have some allusion to the 
merry and mischievous Puck. It is 
observed of the celebrated Surrey de- 
moniac,— He stands upon his head, 
dances upon his knees, and runs of all 
fours like a dog, and barks. [le seems 
sometimes extremely heavy, and at 
other times light, and was thought to 
be possessed with a merry ludicrous 
spirit.” — Hutchinson’s Hist. Essay on 
Witchcraft, p. 125. 

Our space forbids further quotation 
than one more, with which to conclude 
our short survey of the history of the 
fairy mythology in England ; it is an 
extract from “‘A Dialogue concerning 
Witches and Witchcrafts,” written “ by 
George Giffard, minister of God’s word 
in Maldon” (1593). The dialogue is 
spiritedly written, and gives a curious 
view of the popular belief at that time. 
The interlocutors are Samuel, Daniel, 
and the wife of Samuel. Samuel and 
Daniel have met in their walk in the 
fields. 

‘““Sam. ® * These witches, these 
evill-fauoured old witches, doe trouble 
me ! 

“* Dan. What! doe you take yourselfe 
to be bewitched ? r 5 

** Sam. No, no; I trust no euill spirite 
can hurt me ; but I heare of much harme 
done by them: they lame men, and kill 
their cattle ; yea, they destroy both men 
and children. They say there is scarce 
any towne or village in all this shire, 
but there is one or two witches at the 
least in it. In good sooth, I may tell it 
to you as to my friend, when I goe but 
into my closes I am afraide; for I see 
nowe and then a hare, which my con- 
science giueth me is a witch, or some 
witches spirite, shee stareth so vppon 
me. And sometime I see an vely wea- 
sell runne through my yard ; and there 
is a foule great catte sometimes in my 
barne, w hich I haue no liking vnto. 

as Dan. You neuer had no hurt done 
yet, had you, by any witch? 

" « Sam. Trust me, I cannot tell; but I 
feare me I haue: for there be two or 
three in our towne which I like not, but 
especially an old woman. I haue beene 
as careful to please her as euer I was to 
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please mine own mother, and to giue her 
euer anon one thing or other; and yet 
methinkes shee frownes at me now and 
then. And I had a hogge, which eate 
his meate with his fellowes, and was 
very well to our thinking ouer night, 
and in the morning he was starke dead. 
My wife hath had fiue or sixe hennes 
euen of late dead. Some of my neigh- 
bours wishe me to burne some thing 
aliue, as a henne or a hogge ; others will 
me in time to seeke helpe at the handes 
of some cunning man, before I haue any 
further harme. I wold be glad to do for 
the best. 


** Dan. Haue you any cunning man 
hereabout that doth helpe? 

‘* Sam. There is one, they say here, a 
twenty miles off, at T. B., which hath 
holpe many. And thus much I know, 
there was one of my acquaintance but 
two miles hence which had great losses ; 
he lost two or three kine, six hogs (he 
would not haue tooke fifteene shillings a 
hog for them), and a mare. He went to 
that same man, and told him hee sus- 
pected an old woman in the parish. And 
I think he told me that he shewed him 
her in a glasse, and tolde him shee had 
three or foure imps—some call them 
puckrels; one like a gray catte, an other 
like a weasell, an other like a mouse—a 
vengeance take them! it is great pitty 
the countrey is not ridde of them—and 
told him also what he shoulde doe. It 
is halfe a yeare agoe, and he neuer had 
any hurtsince. There is also a woman 
at R. H., fiue-and-twenty miles hence, 
that hath a greate name; and great re- 
sort there is dayly vnto her. A neigh. 
bour of mine had his childe taken lame, 
a girle of ten yeares olde, and such a 
paine in her backe, that shee could not 
sit vpright. He went to that woman ; 
she told him he had some hadde neigh- 
bour—the childe was forespoken, as he 
suspected. Marry, if he would goe 
home, and bring her some of the clothes 
which the child lay in all night, shee 
would tell him certainely. He went 
home, and put a table-napkin about her 
necke all night, and in the morning tooke 
it with him ; and shee told him the girle 
was bewitched in deede, and so told him 
what hee should doe : and he had remedy. 
The girle is as wel at this day, and a 
pretty quicke girle. There was another 
of my neighbours had his wife much 
troubled, and he went to her, and shee 
tolde him his wife was haunted with a 
fairy. I cannot tell what she bad him 
doe, but the woman is merry at this 
howre. I have heard —I dare not say 
it is so—that shee weareth about her 
Saint John’s Gospel, or some part of it. 
* * If 1 had heard but of one [cunning 
person], I should have gone ere this 
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time; and I am glad that I met with 
you. * * We haue a schoolmaister 
that is a good prettie scholler, they say, 
in the Latine tongue, one M. B.; ; he is 
gone to my house even now; I pray you 
let me entreat you to go thither, you two 
may reason the matter. 

** Dan. Well, I will goe with you. 

* Sam. W ife, I haue brought an olde 
friende of mine; I pray thee, bid him 
welcome. 

“The Wife. He is verie welcome. 
But trulie, man, I am angrie with you, 
and halfe out of patience, that you go 
not to seek helpe against yonder same 
olde beast: I haue another hen dead this 
night. Other men can seeke remedy. 
Here is M. B. tells me, that the goode 
wife R. all the laste weeke could not 
make her butter come. She neuer rested 
until she had got her husbande out to 
the woman at R. H.; and when he came 
home, they did but heat a spit red hotte, 
and thrust into the creame, vsing certaine 
wordes that she willed him, and it came 
as kindly as anie butter that euer she 
made. I met the olde filth this morning. 
Lord, how sowerlie she looked vpon me ! 
and mumbled as she went: I heard part 
of her wordes. ‘Ah!’ quod she, ‘ you 
haue an honest man to your husband ; I 
heare how he doth vse me.’ In trueth, 
husband, my stomacke did so rise against 
her, that I could haue found in my heart 
to haue flowen vpon her and scratched 
her, but that I feared she would be too 
strong for me. It is a lustie olde 
queane.” 


But we must conclude. We will 
only add that, in looking back to the 
fairy mythology of former days, it is 
the more necessary to take into consi- 
deration the causes that have produced 
changes in the form of those supersti- 
tions, because our only source of in- 
formation is the literature of the times, 
which generally came from those who 
were most apt to garble the superstitions 
oftheircountrymen. In them, therefore, 
the changes are by far greater and more 
perceptible than they would be at the 
same time in their true depositories— 
the oral legends of the peasant. On 
the latter, the causes which did effect 
them would act slowly and gradually ; 
and many of the tales of Gervase and 
Giraldus may very well be compared 
with those which we can still gather in 
the more retired parts of England, 
where perchance the schoolmaster, who 
is abroad, has not yet shewn his face, 
and where the baneful effects of po- 
litical agitation on men’s minds have 
not been felt. 
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THE AFRICAN DESERT. 


Xbovos pedv ig rnAougey Hxopsv widov 
e+e + &Pgoror bus tonuwiav—AscuyL. Prom, 1. 2. 


«* Loca exusta solis ardoribus.”—Satt. Jug. c. 19. 


Far from those skies that ever softly smile 
O’er lawn and stream in England’s happy isle, 
The muse now turns o’er Afric’s sands to soar, 
Where reddening whirlwinds rush from shore to shore ; 
Where torrid suns in ceaseless fervour glow, 
And wastes untenanted are stretched below. 
How blest those plains where laughing skies expand, 
And golden harvests wave along the land — 
Where heaven’s glad shower gives freshness to the soil, 
And spring’s bright promise cheers the labourer’s toil ! 
See where Missouri gives its royal flood 
To wide Savannah and the piny wood ! 
See Persia’s mountains lift their heads of snow 
To plead with summer for the vales below! 
Yet man alone, ’mid all this pomp of love— 
Whilst earth looks fair below and heaven above — 
Man with cold heart abandons nature’s smile, 
For crimes which blacken, visions which beguile. 
Nor heeds His care whose fostering hand bestows 
The tree that blossoms and the stream that flows. 
There is a clime to love —to hope— unknown, 
Where the soul seeks no beauty save her own ; 
There a huge sun his lazy orb upturns, 
And loiters long above the land he burns : 
No river’s crystal there reflects the sky, 
No airs of freshness from the ocean fly ; 
No mountains glisten to the vernal shower, 
Or blush with radiance of the western hour ; 
No tuneful woodlands spread their velvet shade, 
For vow of saint or lover’s sadness made ; 
No laughing lake expands its circling wave : 
All sleeps—all there seems mighty nature’s grave ; 
Breezes of flame have drunk the vital spring, 
And fire-girt simooms move Destruction’s wing! 
The homeless Arab walks Zahara’s plains, 
Strength in his nerves and ardour in his veins ; 
Though changed in faith, his spirit still the same 
Which sang of Antar’s or raised Tobbah’s fame. 
In youth, all passion, energy, and joy, 
Visions of glory rouse the intrepid boy ; 
Swarthy of limb he mounts his generous steed, 
Urges his flight and triumphs in his speed. 
In sterner age he gathers statelier pride, 
Views with wild joy his own on every side ; 
And often flashes his audacious spear 
Where waters spring and travellers circle near : 
Such desperate trade the desert steed employs, 
And hence the Arab’s wealth —the Arab’s joys. 
Yet, when the child of sorrow seeks his shed, 
Even the fierce Arab breaks the social bread — 
Even he delights to wake the stranger’s smile, 
To aid his wants, his lonely hours beguile ; 
And, true to nature in her wildest mood, 
In his career of crime dispenses good. 
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The camel’s milk his frugal fare supplies, 
Nor longs his bosom for more generous skies ; 
This is the land he loves—his empire here,— 
A ring’d horizon, spacious, wild, and clear ; 
Here, too, when toil and border-trade are done, 
His tented desert whitens to the sun. 
’Tis told in song, that earlier days saw here 
All the fair changes of the circling year ; 
The flower-wing’d hours led on the ripening glow, 
The heaving harvest and the age of snow; 
Pomona, laughing, held her fruits to view, 
And Flora gambol’d in the morning dew: 
Then Pheton, urged by man’s unmeasured pride, 
To grasp the rein Apollo scarce could guide, 
Sprang up exulting on the golden car, 
Saw earth beneath and ocean’s waves afar, 
And gave the fiery steeds that slacken’d rein 
Which human hand could never more regain ; 
They rush’d unsway’d —-new power, new frenzy given,— 
Forsook the path, and traversed all the heaven. 
Then the lowered car on northern Afric roll’d, 
Here touch’d the steeds, here whirl’d the fervid gold,— 
Till Jove’s red arm the falling driver burl’d 
In ruin’d splendour to the flaming world. 
’Twas then that Afric’s green luxuriance fled,— 
Its fires were kindled then, its deserts spread ; 
The playful nymphs forsook their native plains, 
And Echo falter’d in unfinish’d strains ; 
Storms swept the land where Zephyr breath’d her sighs, 
And sands flew up and clouded all the skies. 
Yet not the horrors of this direful way 
Can frighten avarice from its sordid prey ; 
There with bold breast, in peril undismay’d, 
The hardy merchant plies his toilsome trade,— 
Spurns the mild joys that from contentment flow— 
The hopes, the virtues, peace alone can know ; 
And rescued oft, still turns from gentler charms 
To sands on fire-—the elements in arms ! 
Lo! toiling onwards from the distant plain, 
While you still listen for the sounds in vain, 
One lonely group their sultry way pursue, 
With glittering sands still lengthening to their view ; 
Nor tree is there, nor mead, nor streamlet nigh, 
To glad the heart or rest the wearied eye. 
Last eve they gather’d in their hour of pride 
A dauntless band on Niger's joyful side ; 
But now unsheltered o’er the waste they roam, 
With thronging memories of forsaken home. 
Hark ! as they come the tinkling bells are heard -— 
The trampling hoof, the chief's imperious word ; 
The camel seems his master’s song to know, 
And Echo startles in the sands below. 
Full many a fear and saddening thought have they 
Of hidden banditti and dire afiray — 
Of travellers lost and never heard of more— 
Of tracts unknown where hungry lions roar. 
Eager they seek the date-tree’s snowy head, 
Near Tuarick town and Arab douar spread, 
And fearful listen for the songs that rise 
O’er the cool mountain when the daylight dies ; 
Whilst round their path the threatening surface swells, 
And the bleach’d bone its tale of sadness tells. 



















The African Desert. 


Now purple mists along the east prevail — 
Too certain prelude of the desert gale ! 
That deadly spirit ever known to bring 
Despair and anguish on its sanded wing; 
Fanned by the furies, heralded by fear,— 
Thirst, death, and famine, hover in its rear. 
Silent— dismay’d—the affrighted train behold 
The rising desert in the distance roll’d, 
And eddying sands that gather as they fly, 
Flinging fresh terrors o’er the angry sky. 
Nor gaze they long; but sudden to the ground 
Sinks each, as nearer swells the mighty sound,—— 
Sole hope of safety in that direful hour, 
When earth and heaven in red confusion low’r ; 
And soon above them in gigantic form 
Rush the mad billows of the sweeping storm. 
Thus Lybian sands in fiery tumult rose 
O’er Ammon’s plunderers and gypt’s foes ; 
On Persian pride they spread their jaws of flame, 
And tens of thousands died without a name. 
Unlike their fate, illustrious chief, was thine, 
Whom fortune summon’d to the desert’s shrine ; 
Benignant still, she own’d her favourite child, 
And ravens flew to guide thee o’er the wild. 
For thee the oasis all its pomp display’d — 
Its mead of freshness and its grove of shade ; 
The olive’s green, the laurel’s pride, was there,— 
Glass in the stream and music in the air ; 
While thy young zeal rejoiced before its goal, 
And glory’s visions crowded o’er thy soul. 
The storm has pass’d : beneath its sandy shroud, 
In life’s last gasp, is many a victim bow’d ; 
Hid from the world, unaided in their doom,— 
Their dirge the fire-blast and the sands their tomb. 
But there are those who still in life remain 
With maddening fires that burn in every vein ; 
And wither’d hearts and pallid cheeks are there, 
And all that misery offers to despair. 
There, too, apart, more placid than the rest, 
With thoughts unknown and silent cares opprest, 
See Mecca's pilgrim; on his ghastly brow 
The dews of death are coldly gathering now ; 
But at his heart, despite of all his woes, 
Is sunshine still and memory’s sweet repose. 
Now Delhi’s towers within his fancy rise, 
Now Delhi’s plains expand before his eyes ; 
His hours of childhood, and the peaceful grove — 
And Jumna’s waters, and the birds above,— 
All the bright joys of happier days appear, 
And half he dreams and half he wishes near. 
And when the silence hangs a deeper gloom, 
In seeming presage of the pilgrim’s tomb, 
Then memory’s echoes dearer sounds restore — 
Voices now silent, to be heard no more,— 
And one returns more cherish’d than the rest, 
Which still has power to soothe his aching breast ; 
By love endear’d, that gentle sound beguiles 
The blighted bosom, and the desert smiles ! 
He wakes !—away the fairy accents roll, 
And leave to anguish his forsaken soul. 
How has she pass’d? the truth seemed half denied ; 
But ‘twas not in the desert that she died : 
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Her gentle soul he knew had pass’d away 

With lighter sufferings from its lovely clay, 

And she was laid -— where he can never be-— 

Beneath the shadow of her own loved tree. 

His spirit fled——no arm was stretch’d to save, 

And silence reign’d above the pilgrim’s grave. 
Ill-fated Afric! e’er the muse retires 

From the wild chords thy wilder clime inspires, 

One sigh she wafts o’er thy inglorious urn, 

Where Freedom weeps and Science sits to mourn. 

In vain for thee do Nile’s proud banks display 

Deathless credentials of thy ancient sway, 

Which mingled wisdom with the sceptre’s power, 

And cradled Science in its earlier hour. 

In vain does Niger roll its sands of gold, 

And commerce there her busy marts unfold : 

The aris of peace delight thy sons no more. 

War, slavery, rapine, prowl around thy shore ; 

Reason dismay’d resigns her mild control, 

And virtue flies the mansions of the soul! 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE PROCEEDINGS IN OUR PARISH, 


TuouGH ours is a small parish in ex- 
tent, it is thickly inhabited; and our 
population has long been celebrated 
for industry, and many other good 
qualities. To be sure, we have always 
been plagued occasionally by a few 
loose hands, and idle, grumbling, gos- 
siping, ale-house politicians, who, in- 
stead of minding their own business, 
wasted their time in talking over pa- 
rish matters; but, as their number was 
insignificant, we (perhaps unwisely) 
satisfied ourselves by treating them 
with contempt. Our prosperity was 
the envy of all the neighbouring pa- 
rishes ; and it may be truly said, not 
without reason, for there was not one 
to be compared with it, either for good 
order or general content. And thus 
we went on, from year to year, without 
dreaming of any change; though the 
few raftish fellows alluded to before 
would now and then harangue such 
hearers as they could collect, and ve- 
hemently affirm that all was going on 
wrong. 

In the meanwhile a neighbouring 
parish, which had frequently gone to 
law with us upon vexatious and frivo- 
lous pretences, and had always hitherto 
been nonsuited, became the scene of 
strange confusion. Every thing therein 
was turned topsy-turvy. For some 
time the clergyman dared not shew 
his face, and the churchwardens and 
overseers were perpetually changed ; 
though, at every fresh appointment of 


those officers, the whole parish would 
shout and huzza like mad folks, and 
declare that now they had got the very 
men they wanted, and that they would 
never hereafter hear of any farther al- 
teration. But this “never” always 
terminated in a very brief space; and 
it must be confessed that, when they 
had once begun the work of change, it 
was no marvel that they were not con- 
tented with the individuals who con- 
trived to thrust themselves into office. 
The greater number were needy ad- 
venturers, who proved the truth of the 
old adage, “ set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he’ll ride to the devil.” So 
they went on, from bad to worse, till 
they elected a daring fellow, who, when 
once established as churchwarden, took 
upon himself to be overseer likewise, 
and so managed matters as to brow- 
beat and overawe the vestry till they 
‘dared not say their souls were their 
own;” and then he took every thing 
into his own control. It seemed to us 
very strange that our neighbours should 
submit to this; but, so far from re- 
senting his conduct, they cheered and 
hurraed him, if possible, more than they 
had any of his predecessors. No doubt 
they were heartily sick of changing, 
and thought any thing better than 
going on with it. 

Well, the new man had scarcely 
settled himself, ere he plunged the pa- 
rish into a series of law-suits with us 
and all the adjoining parishes ; which 
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were carried on at a great expense, and 
with various success, from court to 
court, and from term to term, till at 
last all were given against him. Then 
the parishioners rose against him like- 
wise, and, swearing that he had ruined 
them, turned him out of office with 
hissing and hooting, and re-elected the 
old churchwardens and overseers, with 
their usual acclamations and vows that 
they should, ever afterwards, be per- 
fectly satisfied with them and them 
only. 

We did hope then, that they would 
have been better neighbours; but, after 
a few months, they missed the excite- 
ment of litigation, to which their whole 
attention had been so long directed, 
and so recalled their lately disgraced 
officer, giving him full power to enter 
an appeal against all the actions in 
which they had been previously cast. 
Accordingly he commenced proceed- 
ings; but, so far from succeeding, was 
not only nonsuited, but they were com- 
pelled this time to pay costs on both 
sides. So once more they kicked him 
out, and re-elected the old parish- 
officers, who continued in their places 
for several years, and managed matters 
so that the parish appeared to be sub- 
siding into tranquillity. But the desire 
of change was not quelled ; and, on a 
sudden, a violent uproar arose about 
the mode of printing the parish ac- 
counts. With us the affair would have 
been amicably argued and adjusted at 
a vestry-meeting, but not so with our 
neighbours; they insisted upon another 
change of parish-officers, though quite 
ata loss who to choose. So for three 
days they were in a state of riot and 
confusion, which they called “ glo- 
rious;” and it is supposed that nothing 
but fear of the neighbouring magistrates 
(whose interference with the posse co- 
mitatus, however, they affected to de- 
spise) led them eventually to elect such 
persons as were willing to serve. But 
when once elected, they declared that 
all, and particularly the head church- 
warden, were the only people fit to 
manage the affairs of the parish ; though 
the said churchwarden had never been 
in office before, and few people knew 
any thing of his real character, as he 
had resided long abroad. Our neigh- 
bours, however, shouted and hurraed 
as usual at his election, and have, ever 
since, been threatening to go to law 
with somebody. low long things 
will remain thus is, of course, uncer- 


tain, as the present officers do not 
seem inclined to litigation, and have, 
consequently, been several times threat- 
ened with dismissal. 

Thus much it was necessary to say 
of the neighbouring parish, because it 
is to be feared that their chopping and 
changing, and other bad habits, have, 
in no small degree, affected ours. All 
is strangely altered with us lately. The 
good people seem dissatisfied with 
every thing that has been tried and 
proved to be useful, merely because it 
is not new. They have taken it into 
their heads that the old parish-officers, 
who contrived to get us through our 
difficulties when hampered with law- 
suits, and brought all to a successful 
termination, are not fit to manage our 
affairs now, when there is compara- 
tively nothing to be done. So they 
chose a fresh set, who at first made 
themselves ‘hail fellow, well met!” 
with the ale-house gossipers ; who, in 
return, cheered and hurraed them, and 
went swaggering about the streets after 
the fashion of the neighbouring parish, 
to the great scandal and alarm of all 
quiet, well-disposed people, and at last 
took so much upon them, that the new 
parish-ofticers themselves were fright- 
ened. But then it was too late, as 
several of the noisiest fellows had got 
themselves admitted to the vestry- 
meetings, where they found fault with 
every thing, in the same manner they 
had formerly done in the pot-houses; 
and, in consequence, many of the old- 
est and most respectable inhabitants, 
not being able to make themselves 
heard, ceased to attend. Several, in- 
deed, were grossly insulted ; and among 
the rest our clergyman, a quiet, inof- 
fensive man, as any parish could desire 
to have. But he had always been on 
friendly terms with the old church- 
wardens, and that was sufficient to 
make him disliked by the new set; 
and as several of them never went to 
church, they scrupled not to affirm that 
a parson was of no sort of use in the 
parish. 

By such means they managed to get 
the upper-hand in the vestry, and hav- 
ing obtained that, they talked loudly 
and proudly of what great things they 
would do, and how they would reduce 
the rates and all sorts of expenses. 
All this sounded very well, and many 
were foolish enough to believe them; 
but instead of performing their pro- 
mises, one got himself appointed head- 
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constable, and others obtained contracts 
for supplying the poor-house with coals, 
meat, shoes, clothing, and so. forth. 
Thus all ended by some paltry savings, 
which tended only to reduce the few 
comforts of paupers who were past 
work, while the benefit to the parish 
was imperceptible. Still, however, 
they continued bragging of what they 
would do; and scarcely a day passed 
without their proposing and discussing 
some new scheme or alteration; and 
the noise and uproar they made, both 
at the vestry and public-houses, made 
ignorant people stare, and fancy that 
they must be really very clever fellows. 

At last, when almost at their wits’ 
end with talking and doing nothing, 
they heard of a quarrel among the 
children in the charity-school, and how 
the master had interfered and beaten 
one of the boys, it was said, most un- 
mercifully. 

This seemed a proper subject for 
inquiry, particularly as the said school- 
master was not of their party, and had 
twenty pounds a-year and a house to 
live in, to which a garden was attached. 
Therefore he was called to appear be- 
fore them; but he declined coming, 
because the school was founded and 
supported by private charity, and he 
had been appointed by the trustees. 

Hereupon they were greatly enraged, 
and vowed that every body and every 
thing in and about the parish should 
be under their control; and some 
proposed to let or sell the house 
and land immediately, and apply the 
produce to the general fund. The 
general feeling among them was in- 
dignation at the schoolmaster’s inde- 
pendence of their authority, and 
envy at the snug “ berth” he held. 
One declared that he had good reason 
for believing the salary was nearer thirty 
pounds than twenty, and that the con- 
sumption of coals was sufficient for 
three such houses; and that therefore 
the surplus was, no doubt, sold by the 
master for his own benefit. In short, 
it was declared that the school was an 
old establishment, and therefore full of 
corruption and abuses, and totally untit 
for the present advanced state of the 
human intellect. 

Having arrived at this decision on 
the character of the charity, they pro- 
ceeded to investigate the particular 
abuse of boy-beating; and when it was 
stated that the urchin was a cripple, a 
universal yell arose against the master, 
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as a monster of cruelty and iniquity, 
and a tool of corruption. So forthwith 
a commission of inquiry was instituted, 
the members of which sat at a public- 
house, and summoned before them 
divers old women and children to give 
evidence. 

“ What’s your name, my dear?” 
asked the chairman of a little girl, who 
was the first witness. 

* Sally Box,” was the reply. 

* Tlow old are you ?” 

“* T don’t know,” replied the child. 

*‘ She don’t know!’ exclaimed the 
chairman,—‘ what deplorable igno- 
rance! she has not even been taught 
her age !” 

“ She’s a Portogee,” cried an old 
woman present ; “ and she was born in 
a popish country, where her mother, 
Sal Smith as was, followed her hus- 
band, Jem Box, as was a soldier ; and 
he was killed and she died, and so 
nobody knows exactly how old little 
Sal is, as they’ve no parish registers in 
them heathenish countries.” 

** Heathenish countries !” exclaimed 
the indignant chairman,—“ let me tell 
you, my good woman, that such a 
manner of speaking of a religion dif- 
ferent from your own is most unconge- 
nial and incompatible with the liberal 
and salen spirit of the present 


, 


day. It is no matter what a man be- 
lieves. Every one has a right to think 


and judge for himself; ay, and to speak 
his opinions openly, without any de- 
triment to his political rights and fran- 
chise. Are we not all brethren? Is 
not liberty the birthright of every one 
ofus? IfI had the power, I’d have 
you clapped into the stocks directly. 
Popish and heathenish, indeed! Gen- 
tlemen, this is scandalous !” 

“ Shameful! abominable!” cried his 
colleagues: “ who is this wretched, 
prejudiced, illiberal old woman?” 

It turned out that she was a pauper, 
and so the master of the workhouse 
was called up, and asked if he encou- 
raged the spread of such illiberal opi- 
nions among his inmates. 

* As for that,” he replied, “ I neither 
encourage ’em nor not, but lets ’em 
gabble away as they like, poor things!” 

“ Poor things!” exclaimed the chair- 
ian, “ are they not fed and clothed at 
our expense? What would they wish 
more, | wonder? You will please to 
recollect, that the house you keep is 
ours, and not theirs; and that we will 
not suffer such illiberality therein. 
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What would the neighbouring parish 
think of us if we did? No, sir, we 
are determined to put down every 
thing of the kind, ait do our duty ; 
and, moreover, to see that you do 
yours.” 

“I never considered it any part of 
my duty to listen to all the old wo- 
men’s gossip,” said the workhouse 
master, doggedly. 

“ You had better recollect to whom 
you are speaking,” observed the chair- 
man. ‘ What you call gossip is, more 
correctly, the expression of opinions 
which ought to be entirely exploded. 
This woman has denounced papists as 
heathens ; and you know we have some 
of that persuasion in the parish, as well 
as other dissenters. There is no telling 
to what this may lead: the mischief 
might be incalculable if we appeared 
to countenance any thing of the sort. 
Pray, who is this miserable old crea- 
ture, that fattens upon the public purse 
and yet gives herself such liberties ?” 

The workhouse master replied, that 
the poor woman had always borne a 
very good character; that her name 
was Esther Smith, and she had not 
come to the workhouse till utterly un- 
able to do any thing towards providing 
for her own support. 

“ Humph! I don’t see any thing 
the matter with her,” observed one of 
the inquirers. 

“ Nor I,” said another. 

* She’s regularly worn out,” con- 
tinued the master. ‘ She’s upwards 
of seventy, and has the rheumatism 
very bad.” 

“It isu’t in her tongue, then,” ob- 
served the chairman ; and his attempt 
at wit excited great glee in his col- 
leagues. 

“No,” said the master, bluntly; 
“talking’s pretty near all the comfort 
she has now; but sometimes she has 
a terrible headach, and so she’s al- 
lowed twopence a-week for snuff.” 

“Eh! what? twopence a-week for 
snuff!” exclaimed the chairman. 

** Shameful ! abominable !” cried his 
neighbour. 

“ A downright waste of money !” 
added a third. 

** Worse!” said the chairman; “ it 
is a filthy, pernicious habit. No won- 
der she has pains in her head! Vile 
corruption! And pray, sir, who au- 
thorised you to make her this extrava- 
gant allowance ?” 

“ The late churchwardens and over- 
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seers,” replied the workhouse master ; 
* they always passed the accounts.” 

“ Oh, they did, did they!” said the 
chairman, smiling grimly. “ I’ve no 
doubt of it: they would pass any thing, 
I really believe. Buttimes are changed 
now, let me tell you; and we are de- 
termined on retrenchment. We will 
suffer no such scandalous waste of the 
public money. Twopence a-week ! 
and that to gratify an old woman’s 
bad habits.” 

“ But the doctor recommended her 
to take it,’’ said the master. 

“ Aha! did he so?” exclaimed the 
chairman, exultingly. “‘ Another abuse! 
Corruption again !—we find it at every 
turn. The whole system is corrupt! 
There will be no end to our work of 
reformation: the medical department 
must likewise undergo a strict investi- 
gation. Why, the surgeon has twenty 
pounds a-year allowed him for medi- 
cine and attendance on the poor, be- 
sides extraordinary payments for lying- 
in women and accidents. You observe, 
my friends, he has signed his name, 
and agreed to provide medicines ; but 
see how he escapes by a side-wind— 
instead of going to his own shelves, 
he prescribes snuff, and the parish is 
saddled with twopence a-week! If 
he orders them snuff, it is his duty to 
supply them with it.” 

‘* Most undoubtedly,” said one of his 
colleagues ; “ nothing can be clearer.” 

“ And suppose he orders them soup 
and water-gruel,” asked the master, 
“ jis he to find them too ?” 

“ Humph!” said the chairman, “ I 
suppose you think that a very witty 
question: but 1 shall not commit my- 
self by answering it at present. Indeed 
I have very considerable doubts whe- 
ther he ought not to be at the sole ex- 
pense of every thing of that kind, when 
furnished in any other way, and at any 
other hour, than the regular and stated 
meals. But we must institute an in- 
quiry expressly for the medical depart- 
ment. In the meanwhile I take upon 
myself, as a precautionary measure for 
the public benefit, to discharge you 
from making any farther twopenny 
weekly payments, till this abuse has 
been regularly brought forward and 
discussed at the vestry.” 

Here dinner was announced, and 
thus ended the first sitting to inquire 
into the demerits of the schoolmaster. 
But there arose therefrom a long debate, 
at the next vestry meeting, which termi- 
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nated by a discontinuance of poor old 
Esther Smith's weekly allowance for 
snuff. So there was a saving to the 
parish of twopence a-week ; and there- 
upon the folks in office chuckled and 
magnified themselves exceedingly. 

At the second meeting of the ** com- 
missioners,” as they called themselves, 
all but the chairman appeared half 
ashamed of the small progress they 
had made in their first sitting: but he 
assured them, that as long as they 
continued to ask questions of any body 
about any thing, they were doing their 
duty to the parish, and deserving of the 
applause of their fellow-countrymen. 
“Corruption,” said he, “is every 
where; and therefore we must pry 
into the most unlikely corners to seek 
it. The school affair led us to the 
workhouse, and, in consequence, we 
detected a flagrant abuse. That is now 
rectified. Hem! I trust our labours 
are properly appreciated. We sacrifice 
our time to the public good. It is 
particularly inconvenient to us all, 
certainly ”’"—(here there was an ex- 
pressive smile on his countenance)— 
* but,” he continued, “ what care we 
for that, if we can but keep our cor- 
rupt predecessors out of office? Hem! 
I have ordered dinner at two, so we 
have almost two hours for business.” 

The “ commission” being thus 
opened, Sally Box, the little non-aged 
“ Portogee,” was again called forward, 
and asked if she had been beaten at 
school. 

* No,” said the child, “ it wa’n’t me. 
I only got the fool’s cap, and was put 
to stand ona broken form, and then” — 

“Stop!” cried the chairman; “a 
broken form! Are there many broken 
forms in the school?” 

“They be all old and ricketty,” 
replied the little girl. 

“Ah!” groaned the inquisitor, “ old 
and ricketty !—that’s the way !—en- 
dangering the children’s lives and 
limbs! No investigation has ever 
taken place before, since the school 
was founded, I dare say —dilapida- 
tions in all directions. There was a 
large apple or cherry tree in the garden 
felled, 1 understand, last year— burnt 
for firewood, no doubt, or perhaps sold 
—any thing but applied to its proper 
use. You see how itis! Well, go on, 
Sally. You were put to stand on the 
broken form — what then?” 

“ Why, there I stood,” said the 
child, “and the rest broke up and 
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went to play, all except Patty Biggs 
and one or two more; and she came 
and got upon t’other end of the form, 
and shook it; and so I was afeard I 
should tumble off, and turned round 
to lay hold of a peg in the wall, and 
so didn’t see what happened till the 
form give a crash, and down I tumbled 
and hurt my leg; and then I see master 
beating Jack Hoskins.” 

“ And pray,” asked the chairman, 
looking significantly at his colleagues, 
** who is Jack Hoskins ?” 

“ Why, him as goes on crutches,” 
replied the little girl. 

“ What! beat a cripple!” cried one. 

“ The monster!” exclaimed another. 

“Such cruelty is almost beyond 
belief,” said the chairman. “ But this 
is the natural consequence of allowing 
things to go on, from year to year, 
without inquiry. We talk of liberty, 
and yet suffer such tyranny to go on 
almost under our own eyes. Where 
is this unfortunate youth? where is 
John Hoskins ?” 

“I’m his mother,” said a woman 
po, “and always used to keep 

1im at home when I could, to be out 
of harm’s way, till the parson made 
me send him to school.” 

“ Hah!” exclaimed the chairman, 
“what right had he to interfere, I 
should like to know ?” 

“ Why,” said the woman, “ I does 
a little washing for him, and so”— 

*“ Ah, I see!” resumed the chair- 
man——“ priests are the same every 
where — always meddling .in other 
folks’ affairs. So he made you send 
your boy to Ais school—for it belongs 
to what they call most improperly the 
church — against your will?” 

“No, I can’t say that exactly,” 
replied Dame Iloskins ; “ but some- 
how he talked me over till I was of his 
way of thinking; for he bas a power 
of words, and told me as it was my 
duty to send Jack to school, instead of 
letting him sit idle by the fire, or waste 
his time in playing with the other 
wicked boys in the street, where he 
would be sure to learn bad habits.” 

“ Wicked boys! bad habits!” ex- 
claimed the chairman. “ What right 
has he, I should like to know, to 
pronounce judgment on other folks’ 
children, merely because they don’t 
go to his school? A precious specimen 
of cant and clerical liberality this! 
You hear, my friends, if any of your 
children happen to play or laugh in 
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the streets, they are pronounced wicked 
and guilty of bad habits. I suppose 
he would have them walk as if they 
were going to a funeral, twirling their 
thumbs before them, and looking as 
demure as Methodists at a prayer 
meeting. It is thus that priestcraft 
would check the growth of liberal 
opinions and the march of intellect. 
I am afraid, Mrs. Hoskins, that you 
are a very weak woman to allow your- 
self to be so bamboozled. Where the 
mothers are priest-ridden, there is little 
chance of the rising generation being 
emancipated from their prejudices.” 

Hereupon Dame Hoskins waxed 
irate, and observed, “ It would take a 
better than him or you either to bam- 
boozle me. Marry,comeup! If I like 
to send my boy to school, why shouldn’t 
I? I’m a lone widow, and so havn't 
nobody to consult—that’s one comfort ; 
and so I shall do what I please.” 

“ Don’t be angry, ma’am,” said the 
chairman; “ we mean nothing but 
what is for your good. You are and 
ought to be at liberty to do any thing 
you think fit; and so shall every body 
in this parish before we have done with 
it. But you said that you did not mean 
to send your son to this broken-formed, 
dilapidated school, till the parson inter- 
fered. No doubt you were afraid of 
losing his washing if you did not 
comply. It was natural—I can’t 
blame you—you are to be pitied.” 

**] want none o’ your pity,” cried 
Mrs. Hoskins ; “‘ and it’s no matter to 
you nor nobody else what I’m afeard of, 
or what I an’t. I’vea right to change 
my mind, I hope.” 

ITere the chairman said something 
to his colleagues about the “ corrupt 
influence” used on the present occa- 
sion, and affirmed that there was no 
doubt the poor woman had been 
threatened with the loss of her wash- 
ing, and that similar threats were 
commonly used to tradespeople, to 
induce them to send their children 
to a school which was regularly drawn 
up, every Sunday morning, and marched 
to church, like a regiment of soldiers. 
“Is this liberty?” cried he, warming 
with his subject. “ Is this freedom of 
action? Is this the way to promote 
liberal sentiments? The parents sacri- 
fice the children’s birthrights to sordid 
motives and corrupt influence. They 
allow their offspring to be flogged at 
school ; and what do they learn there ? 
The church catechism, and nothing else 
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—the incomprehensible dogmas of a 
particular sect, founded by our deluded 
forefathers, in times of darkness and 
ignorance, before steam-engines were 
invented, or the march of intellect and 
liberal opinions had begun their irre- 
sistible course. Thus the minds of the 
children are shackled and debased in 
early youth. Instead of being per- 
mitted to judge for themselves, which 
(it cannot be too often repeated) is the 
privilege of every human being, they 
are marched weekly to the parish 
church, to hear the same drivelling, 
antiquated service that has been per- 
formed there for hundreds of years, 
while every thing else has changed 
and undergone improvements com- 
mensurate with the advanced age in 
which we live. But,” he continued, 
waxing still warmer, “ that shall shortly 
be reformed likewise. We have already 
frightened the parson from interfering 
in the vestry, to be sure; but that is 
nothing to what we will do. The 
church and churchyard, and singing 
gallery, and every thing else belonging 
to it, is the property of the parish 
generally, and ought not, therefore, to 
be occupied by any one particular sect. 
If the march of intellect and liberal 
opinions had their free and natural 
course, we should see preachers of 
every sect in that pulpit, which is now 
claimed as a right by one bigoted party. 
Nay, I see no reason why the building 
should not be made use of for other 
purposes, either of business or pleasure, 
as the parish officers think fit. I ho 

to see that day yet. But”—(here he 
dropped into a calmer, calculating 
tone)—“ we must proceed deliberately 
and circumspectly. We have too many 
old, obstinate, ignorant, prejudiced 
folks at present in the parish. One 
might as well talk to a milestone as to 
them. They ought not to have belonged 
to the present age ; for they are the bar 
against all improvement. However, 
we shall not be plagued with them long 
I hope. They will die off or become 
childish, as, 1 verily believe, some of 
them are already. In the meanwhile, 
our business is with the rising genera- 
tion. We must look well to them, 


and prevent them from imbibing those 
narrow prejudices which the parson or 
the old schoolmaster would teach them. 
Their being led to church on a Sunday 
is nothing less than devoting them to 
mental slavery, and sending them to 
have their chains riveted.” 
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Here the orator was interrupted by 
cheers from his colleagues, and two or 
three marvelling listeners. 

“ Well, I’m determined my boy 
shan’t be made a menal slave on,” 
cried a slatternly female; “ he shan’t 
go to church no more unless he likes it.” 

*“ Why, you know well enough I 
don’t like it, mother,” said an urchin 
by her side: “ I’d never a gone, not I, 
if I hadn’t been forced.” 

“Do you hear that?” exclaimed 
the chairman ; “ absolute compulsion ! 
They are driven to church like sheep 
to the slaughter.” 

“‘ Yes—just the same,”’ said the boy. 
** And then we’re penned up in a pew, 
and mayn’t speak a word all the time, 
or else we gets whopped with the 
cane.” 

“ Shocking!” cried the chairman. 
“ Come forward, my little man. What’s 
your name? Speak up, and don’t be 
afraid.” 

“ My name’s Tom Biggs,” answered 
the boy, pertly ; “‘ and I an’t afraid of 
nobody.” 

“ That’s right,” said the commis- 
sioner. “ And so you don’t like to 
go to church ?” 

““ No, I don’t,” answered the lad; 
“ T hates it—and so I do the school, 
too, for the matter o’ that: but I’m 
dashed if ever they catch me there 
again, after what mother says. I won’t 
be drove like a sheep, nor made a menal 
slave on neither.” 

“ Really, this is a very promising 
boy,” observed the chairman to his 
colleagues. 

“Yes, he is,” said the mother; 
“ there ban’t such another in the parish 
of his age, I do believe. He’s up to all 
sorts of gamuts, and licked a boy twice 
as big as himself t’other day. Hold up 
your head, Tom, and speak to the 
gentlemen. Bless his little heart! 
only see how fierce he looks !” 

** Ah, Mrs. Biggs,” said the chair- 
man, “ you ought to be very thankful 
to us for rousing the spirit of inquiry. 
Like many more, you have allowed 
yourself to go on in the old jog trot 
way, and so, as far as lay in your 
power, supported bigotry and corrup- 
tion, and checked the progress of liberal 
ideas and the march of intellect. You 
may well be proud of your boy’s spirit : 
but, if he had gone much longer to that 
school, and been driven regularly to 
church, I do not hesitate to say that 
his spirit would have been broken, and 
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he would have become so changed that 
you would hardly have known him.” 

“ Well, your worship,” said Dame 
Biggs, “1’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to you for telling me, else I 
should never have found it out, I’m 
sure. Howsomever, the only thing is, 
what am I to do with him if he don’t 
go to school? He’ll be sure to get into 
mischief as soon as my back’s turned. 
If I could but get a place for him, to 
run of errands or such like, I should 
be very glad ; for he’s pretty nigh twelve 
year old, and is fit for any thing.” 

“ Hem!” said the chairman, ‘* you 
say that you don’t mean to send him 
to school or church any more ?” 

“ No,” replied the mother. 

“ And I shan’t go any more if she 
does,” said the boy. “I heard all as 
the gentleman said, and I’ve as much 
right to do as I please as any body else. 
I’m blessed if ever they get me to 
church again !” 

“ Well said, my lad!” exclaimed 
the chairman, “ I admire your spirit; 
I wish all the boys in the parish had 
the same. We must see what we can 
do for you. What should you like to 
be ?” 

“ Bless your honour!” cried the 
delighted mother, “ I an’t particular 
about that. I'll warrant he can turn 
his hand to any thing.” 

“ Let him speak for himself,” said 
the chairman. ‘ What would you 
like to be, my man ?” 

“ T don’t care what,” replied the 
boy ; “ I'll do any kind of work you 
like, dirty or not, only not too much 
of it; and I should like to have plenty 
of wages.” 

** A very proper answer !”’ observed 
the chairman; and then, turning to his 
colleagues, he continued, “ This is a 
very promising lad ; we cannot do 
better than make him our own. They 
wanted an errand-boy at the workhouse 
the other day, and [ don’t think that 
the place is filled yet.” 

“Why, no,” whispered one of the 
commissioners, “ it is not. But, if 
you recollect, you said that an errand- 
boy was not at all necessary there, as 
the old folks ought to run on their 
own errands.” 

“ Yes, and I think so still,” replied 
the chairman, in the same low tone; 
“but we cannot do every thing at 
once; and so I think we ought to give 
this boy the place, ad interim, till the 
subject can be regularly discussed in 
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the vestry. Nobody can blame us, 
you see, because the workhouse master 
has always been allowed an errand- 
boy before our time; so the place is 
none of our making, if it should be 
voted useless, as I really think it is. 
In the meanwhile we shall be securing 
this clever lad and his mother, who is 
a noted gossip, to ourselves. That will 
vex the other party, at any rate; and 
we must contrive to find something 
else for the lad, if he is turned out. 
What did the last boy have?” 

“ Half-a-crown a-week,” was the 
reply. 

“ That's a deal of money!” he re- 
marked. “ But I really do not see 
that we are justified in making any 
alteration without the consent of the 
vestry. There was some grumbling 
about the snuff-money yesterday, though 
the saving was as clear as the sun at 
noonday. Pshaw! there’s no pleasing 
every body! So we must do our duty, 
and rest satisfied with the approbation 
of our own consciences. Yes, the boy 
must have the place, at least till the 
vestry choose to abolish it; for I really 
cannot take upon myself to allow it to 
remain longer vacant.” 

“It’s in your gift; so do as you 
like,” whispered one of his colleagues ; 
and then there was more inaudible 
whisperings among the rest, probably 
to the same effect; as, when it ceased, 
the chairman congratulated Mrs. Biggs 
on her son’s appointment. 

“ He will have little to do,” said 
he, “ only to fetch and carry small 
parcels and messages; but we shall 
expect of him that he will make good 
use of his ears, and let us know if any 
of the paupers speak disrespectfully of 
the present parish officers. As for 
what they may say against the late 
churchwardens and overseers, that is of 
no consequence ; indeed, poor crea- 
tures, considering what they have un- 
dergone by bad management, it is but 
fair that they should be allowed the 
use of their tongues: indeed, it is their 
right and privilege, in this age of li- 
berality, to raise their voices against 
the supporters of a system of bigotry, 
tyranny, and corruption. But when 
they don’t know where to stop, and 
proceed to find fault and grumble 
against us, who have reformed so many 
abuses, and mean to do so much more 
for them, if they will be but quiet, the 
case is quite different. We are deter- 
mined to stop every thing of that kind, 


‘serve it, did he? 


and, if possible, to make ourselves 
respected. Pray, Thomas Biggs, my 
good boy, do you clearly understand 
what I’ve been saying ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” replied the 
urchin; “ we're all to say every thing 
as is bad about the late churchwardens 
and overseers, and blow up about the 
parson and the old school as goes to 
church, and cry up who but you! And, 
dash me, if I don’t, as long as you give 
me half-a-crown a-week.” 

“ Ah!” said the chairman, “ you are 
a sharp lad, I see. I have no doubt 
you will get on exceedingly well.” 

Mrs. Biggs then returned thanks with 
much volubility, blessing her stars for 
her good luck, and vowing that the 
parishioners ought all to jump out of 
their wits at having their affairs so cle- 
verly managed. As she was depart- 
ing, the chairman said, 

“ Mind, I did not tell you nor your 
son that you ought to speak against 
the late churchwardens and overseers, 
and the parson, and so forth, unless 
you feel disposed. But, if you do, | 
only say that I admire freedom of 
speech.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said Dame Biggs, 
winking and laughing, “* I understands 
you well enough. Come along, Tom- 
my !” and, taking her boy by the hand, 
she walked off, the urchin capering by 
her side, and crying, ‘‘ No more 
church! no more church! That's 
your sort!” 

In the meanwhile, the commissioners 
went to dinner, and so ended the se- 
cond meeting for inquiry into the 
abuses of the school. 

At the third sitting, little Sally Box, 
the “ Portogee,” repeated her tale, till 
she came to the beating of John Hos- 
kins, the cripple, when the commis- 
sioners repeated their exclamations of 
horror; and the chairman said, 

“You are a good little girl, Sally, 
and I’m sure you speak the truth. 
You need not be afraid of telling us 
every thing; we'll protect you against 
the cruel schoolmaster. So, now tell 
us. He beat the poor cripple in a 
shocking, inhuman manner, didn’t he ? 
Poor fellow! I’m sure he didn’t de- 
He’s a very good, 
quiet, harmless boy, isn’t he 

“ No, he an’t,” replied Sally ; “ he’s 
always in mischief, and knocks the 
other boys about with his crutches. 
I’m sure he deserved what he got; for 
it wasn’t above a week ago that he got 
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behind one o'the other boys, and gave 
him such a Gamp o’the head that—” 

“ Phoo, phoo! said the chairman, 
interrupting her, “ we’ve nothing to do 
with that. I see you are prejudiced 
against him. You don’t like him, do 
you?” 

“No,” replied the little girl, “ it’d 
be very odd if I did ; nobody does, I 
think ; we're all afeard of him, he’s 
such a terrible bad temper, and so 
passionate. Whenever we sees him 
coming, we all gets out o’the way as 
fast as we can.” 

“ Humph!” said the chairman, 
* You may go, Sally ; we don’t want 
to hear any more. Take her away.’ 
Then, addressing his colleagues, he 
continued, “ That girl is evidently pre- 
judiced against the unfortunate victim 
of oppression. I have no doubt she 
has been tampered with by the other 
party. You see she upholds the sys- 
tem; and really it is not wonderful, 
when one considers that she was born 
in Portugal, where tyranny is trium- 
phant and liberal ideas are unknown. 
Besides, what can she know about the 
matter! You heard her say that, 
when she felt the form shake, she 
turned round to lay hold of a peg in 
the wall; therefore she could not pos- 
sibly see what happened. Really, we 
should be wasting our time and ne- 
glecting our public duty if we listened 
to her any longer.” 

“To be sure we should; 
quite evident,” 
panions in office. 

“*We must see John Hoskins him- 
self,” said the chairman; “ there is no 
other way of coming at the truth.” 

So a messenger was despatched for 
John Hoskins, who happened to be on 
his hands and knees, playing at mar- 
bles, and swore, very roundly, that he 
would not come till the game was 
finished for all the churchwardens and 
overseers in the world. When this 
was reported to the chairman, he said, 

* T cannot blame the lad; such an 
answer indicates a free and noble 
spirit, that may come to something, if 
properly cultivated. I don’t mean to 
justify him for not immediately attend- 
ing to our orders; but much is to be 
said for one who has been so long the 
victim of oppression. It is no wonder 
if his temper be soured, while his 
spirit has risen indignantly against his 
tyrants. If the heat of his tempera- 
ment has led him into any little acts of 


that is 
observed his com- 
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violence, they only are to blame. When 
one thinks of the shameful allowances 
for snuff and other extravagances and 
abuses so long sanctioned by the vestry, 
when the rich farmers and tradesmen 
had all their own way, one’s blood 
boils with indignation. 

«¢ Dreadful ! shameful! abominable 
corruption !” exclaimed his colleagues. 
At length a scuffling was heard in the 
passage, and presently John Hoskins 
was brought in by his mother, both in 
violent heat and agitation, ‘and the 
cripple looking defiance on all around. 

“T tell you I didn’t lose the game 
fairly!” he cried; “ I’m sure they 
cheated me! I shan’t pay, that’s what 
I shan’t! and if any of ’em goes to 
take my marbles, I'll knock ’em down 
with my crutch, that’s what I will! 
I’ll let °em know I’m as good as any of 
’em, and better too!” and he flourished 
his formidable weapon menacingly. 

“ Come, my good lad!” said the 
chairman ; “ don't put yourself in a 
passion ; there’s nobody here means to 
do you any harm.” 

“ T don’t know, nor I don’t care, 
about that,” muttered the cripple sul- 
lenly ; “ but I won’t be done out of 
my marbles.” 

“ If I'd lost, you’d have made me 
pay you,” said a boy who had followed 
him into the room. 

“ You’d better be off !” 
Hoskins, raising his crutch. 
“ Why don’t you pay me then?’ 
exclaimed the other lad ; “ you know 
well enough that you lost. But that’s 
the way with you always. Ifthe game 
goes against you, you’re always for 
fighting and hitting us with your crutch ; 
and if any of us but just touches you, 
you cry out, and say we’re cowards for 

striking a cripple.” 

“Turn that boy out!” cried the 
chairman; “ we can’t waste our time in 
listening to his nonsense here. Really, 
it seems as if all the lads in the parish 
were in a conspiracy against this poor 
fellow.’ 

“ Yes, that’s what they are!” said 
the cripple, chuckling as he saw his 
late successful playmate thrust out of 
the room. 

“And now, John Hoskins,” re- 
sumed the chairman, “ we want to 
hear what you’ve got to tell us about 
the schoolmaster.” 


cried John 


“Why, I hate him!” cried the 
cripple. 
“ Hal’ exclaimed the chairman; 
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and his eyes twinkled as he turned to 
his colleagues and observed, “ now we 
shall come at the truth.” Then he 
said, “* How is that, my good lad ?— 
there must be some reason for your 
hating him.” 

“ Ah! a pretty sight!” replied the 
urchin. ‘ Doesn’t he give me nasty 
long lessons, and keep me in after 
school time if I don’t learn "em, when 
I want to go out to play?” 

“ Humph !” said the chairman, evi- 
dently somewhat disappointed ; “ he 
gives tasks that are too hard for you?” 

“ Yes,” replied the boy. 

“No such thing!” exclaimed his 
mother. All the other children learn 
’em well enough, and don’t grumble ; 
but he’s idle, your worship, and always 
playing truant. I’m sure I don’t know 
what'll be the end of him. He can 
learn well enough, too, if he’s a mind, 
drat him !” 

** You should not attempt to preju- 
dice us against your own son,” ob- 
served the chairman sternly. I have 
no doubt that the master is unneces- 
sarily severe: we have heard something 
of the kind before. Pray, my good 
lad, what was the last task that he kept 
you in doors for not learning? Don’t 
be afraid, speak up! we are none of 
us his friends here.” 

‘‘ It was because I could not say 
my catechism,” replied the lad. 

“ Monstrous !” exclaimed the chair- 
man. ‘“ Deprive a youth of the pure 
air of heaven, which is the common 
property of all, and confine him in the 
heated atmosphere of a close room, 
polluted by the breath of a crowded 
school! cut him off from all innocent 
enjoyment! endanger bis health !—and 
he an invalid, too! one whose infirmi- 
ties, one would have thought, must 
have called forth all the kindest feel- 
ings of the human heart! And for 
what is all this iniquity done? why is 
this tyranny exercised? wherefore is 
this incarceration and suffering in- 
flicted? Simply because he cannot 
remember what nobody can under- 
stand. Oh, Mrs. Hoskins! I know 
not what to say to you, when, knowing 
all this, you suffer your child to con- 
tinue at such a school!” 

“A pack of nonsense!” exclaimed 
the mother. Don’t tell me of your 
’carceration and hot tamospheres! the 
school’s a pretty sight better room than 
we lives in at home, worse luck! What 
else am I to do with him to keep him 


out of mischief, I should like to know? 
If boys won’t learn of their own ac- 
cord, they must be made to learn: 
that’s plain enough ; Jleastways, it was 
so when I was a girl.” 

“ Ah!” said the chairman, “ that is 
the general error of all that are behind 
the present age. When you were a 
girl, indeed! But I pity you. I sup- 
pose you scarcely would know what I 
meant, if I talked of the march of in- 
tellect and liberal ideas ?”” 

“ Yes, but I should!” replied the 
poor woman, suddenly much affected ; 
“J heard too much about ’em in my 
poor husband’s time. Till he got such 
nonsense into his head, never was a 
more pains-taking, hard-working man ; 
but after that he was always | at the 
public-house, with a set of fellows that 
were for putting all the world to rights 
and neglecting their own families. If 
he had but minded his business and 
stuck to his work, I need not have 
been obliged to go out a charing; and 
then our poor boy would never have 
met with his accident. It was one 
morning when 

“ Well, well, my good woman!” 
exclaimed the chairman, interrupting 
her, ‘we cannot waste our time in 
listening to your family affairs. You 
told us the other day, that you shouldn’t 
have sent your boy to school if the par- 
son had not persuaded you; and now 
you see what has come of attending to 
what he said. So long as he can have 
the school brought to church to increase 
his congregation, that’s all he cares 
about them. They might be flogged 
within an inch of their lives, I’ll be 
bound to say, before he would inter- 
fere.”” 

“ No such thing!” cried the widow; 
“he’s as good a man as ever lived, 
and I wish there was more like him. 
Directly as he heard that the school- 
master had been beating Jack, and 
that there was an uproar about it, he 
went directly to inquire all about it; 
and put the matter all to rights in no 
time. And then he sent the school- 
master down to me to tell me how it 
happened, and how Jack had poked 
his crutch in between the legs of the 
form, and twisted it round till he broke 
one of ’em, and so threw down Sally 
Box and Patty Biggs; and they were 
both very much hurt. And then the 
master said, he must confess that he 
was in such a passion he couldn’t help 
giving that young scapegrace a good 
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box on the ear. And serve him right 
too, L say. I hope it will be a warning 
to him. But be that how it will, as 
long as I’m his mother to school he 
shall march, in spite of the march of 
intellect and all such nonsense. I 
promised the parson that, and I'll be 
as good as my word.” 

* It is useless for us to attempt to 
do any thing for those who are wilfully 
blind,” observed the chairman, some- 
what crest-fallen ; and in a sarcastic 
tone he continued, “‘ You are, no doubt, 
afraid of losing the parson’s washing ; 
and I dare say you find the rectory 
kitchen very convenient now and then, 
when you’ve short commons at home.” 

At this insinuation the widow waxed 
wroth, and said that she worked hard, 
and came honestly by what she got, 
and didn’t pretend to be any thing but 
what she was; while some people did 
all they could to make mischief, and 
set the parish together by the ears. So 
she was dismissed, with little ceremony, 
forthwith; and retired, dragging her 
hopeful son after her: for the boy had 
listened with greedy ear to what had 
been said against his taskmaster, and 
wished to remain, to hear more of doc- 
trines so congenial to his own feelings. 

When she had withdrawn, the chair- 
man addressed his fellows to the fol- 
lowing effect: —‘* My friends! if we 
have not succeeded in bringing home 
the charge of cruelty, to its full extent, 
against this petty tyrant of the rising 
generation, enough has transpired to 
exhibit the baseness and corruptness of 
the system by which he has so long 
been upheld in his unjustifiable au- 
thority. These things cannot last long, 
that is one comfort: the irresistible 
march of intellect, and the rapid spread 
of liberal ideas, will sweep them from 
the face of the earth, and number them 

with things which have been; the 
memory whereof will be a wonder and 
a marvel to think how they were sub- 
mitted to. In the meanwhile, observe 
the manner in which they attempt to 
prop up the rotten system, and support 
each other. When the parson hears 
that we have commenced an inquiry 
(not before, you will recollect), he runs 
to the schoolmaster, and they lay their 
heads together to trump up a story ; 
and having settled that, away goes the 
parson to the boy’s mother, and threat- 
ens her that he will take away his 
washing if she dare to complain; and, 
no doubt, gives her hints about cold 
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meat, and soup, and so on, besides. 
Well, then, off he goes, rubbing his 
hands, and triumphing in his iniquity ; 
and before the poor weak woman has 
time to recollect herself, in steps the 
schoolmaster, as previously arranged, 
and, smirking and bowing, pretends to 
be shocked at having been for once 
betrayed into a passion; and goes on 
to tell her a rigmarole story about 
having only boxed her son’s ears. So 
the poor creature, terrified at the idea 
of being shut out from the loaves and 
fishes at the rectory, is obliged to sub- 
mit. And her mind being contami- 
nated, as we have seen, by antiquated 
prejudices and illiberal ideas, she 
basely, corruptly, and most unnaturally 


forgives the foul attack made upon her” 


own flesh and blood, and pretends to 
believe that he only boxed her son’s 
ears. Pretends, I say; because it is 
impossible for any human being to 
credit so ridiculous an assertion. Not, 
be it observed, that a box on the ear is 
not as grievous an act of tyranny as a 
blow with a cane, though, may be, a 
trifle less painful: but, recollect, it has 
been proved in evidence that the de- 
linquent carries a cane, even to church. 
Can it, then, for a moment be imagined 
—can any but the most besotted, de- 
graded tools and victims of corruption 
and oppressicn suppose that he, the 
daily, hourly tyrant, going perpetually 
armed with such a weapon, should 
coolly lay it aside, in a moment of irri- 
tation, to make use of his bare palm ? 
Faugh! The offence is rank! It 
makes my blood boil to see our efforts 
for the public good thus frustrated : 
my honest indignation is excited at the 
idea, that this fellow is still likely to 
hold a place which I hoped to obtain 
for my brother-in-law !”’ 

“A very proper person for the office,” 
observed one of his colleagues. 

“ None more so,” said the chairman; 
“‘ he was drill-sergeant in a marching 
regiment, and therefore must know 
how to manage boys. I shall not give 
it up yet, though; but in the mean- 
while, since we cannot do what we 
would, we must endeavour to be satis- 
fied with what we can get. So let us 
go to dinner.” 

Thus terminated the third and last 
meeting, holden at the parish expense, 
to inquire into the beating of Jack 
Hoskins; but our new parish-officers 
have such an itch for meddling with 
all within their reach, that we expect 
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daily to hear of their stumbling upon 
another job. Report speaks of a com- 
mission to ascertain what became of 
the old apple-tree, that was cut down 
in the school-house garden last year; 
which, our wiseacres say, ought to 
have been cut up to make new forms. 
Such proceedings appear, certainly, 
very trivial and insignificant in them- 
selves; and, in spite of the dinners 
and other expenses they cost the pa- 
rish, might be treated with contempt, 
if they had no worse effects. But, un- 
fortunately, they become the topics of 
conversation and dispute among our 
labourers and work-people, to their 
own injury and loss of time and tem- 
per, and the benefit of public-house 
and beer-shop keepers. Thus nothing 
is More common now than quarrels in 
our streets; and the more decent and 
better sort of parishioners are, every 
now and then, insulted if they will not 
join in abusing the parson and the late 
churchwardens. 

All this is bad enough; but what 
we view with the greatest fear and 
suspicion is the intimacy of our new 
men in office with those of the neigh- 
bouring parish, by which we have se- 
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veral times lately been nearly involved 
in expensive law-suits. Indeed, pro- 
ceedings had commenced at one time 
about a paltry foot of ground, where 
an old landmark had been destroyed 
by some mischievous fellows; but the 
parish to which it really belonged was 
obliged to give up the point, for want 
of funds sufficient to carry the question 
into court. This paltry success seems 
to have turned the heads of our new 
men, and they have positively gone so 
far as to recommend a sort of compact 
with our litigious neighbours, by which 
we are to bind ourselves to become a 
party with them in any future law-suits 
in which they may be involved. All 
our old parishioners, who know them 
well, and recollect how they have an- 
noyed us for years, feel convinced that 
they will soon quarrel with somebody. 
Indeed they already brag of being sure 
of our assistance, and snap their fingers 
in detiance when they meet any of the 
churchwardens or leading men of the 
adjoining parishes, with whom we have 
hitherto always been on friendly terms. 
So, unless we can manage to get rid 
of our new parish-officers, nobody can 
guess how things will end. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


BOOK III. 


Cuap. VI. 
Old Clothes. 


As mentioned above, Teufelsdrockh, 
though a Sansculottist, is in practice 
probably the politest man extant: his 
whole heart and life are penetrated and 
informed with the spirit of Politeness ; 
a noble natural Courtesy shines through 
him, beautifying his vagaries ; like sun- 
light, making a rosy-fingered, rainbow- 
dyed Aurora out of mere aqueous 
clouds; nay, brightening London smoke 
itself into gold vapour, as from the 
crucible of an alchemist. Hear in 
what earnest though fantastic wise he 
expresses himself on this head : 

“ Shall Courtesy be done only to the 
rich, and only by the rich? In Good- 
breeding, which differs, if at all, from 
High-breeding, only as it gracefully 
remembers the rights of others, rather 
than gracefully insists on its own rights, 
I discern no special connexion with 
wealth or birth: but rather that it lies 
in human nature itself, and is due 
from all men towards all men. Ofa 


truth, were your Schoolmaster at his 
post, and worth any thing when there, 
this, with so much else, would be re- 
formed. Nay, each man were then 
also his neighbour’s schoolmaster ; till 
at length a rude-visaged, unmannered 
Peasant, could no more be met with 
than a Peasant unacquainted with bo- 
tanical Physiology, or who felt not 
that the clod he broke was created in 
Heaven. 

“ For whether thou bear a sceptre 
or a sledge-hammer, art thou not 
ALIVE; is not this thy brother ative? 
‘There is but one Temple in the 
world,’ says Novalis, ‘and that Temple 
is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier 
than this high Form. Bending before 
men is a reverence done to this Reve- 
lation in the Flesh. We touch Hea- 
ven, when we lay our hands on a 
human Body.’ 

“On which ground, I would fain 
carry it farther than most do; and 
whereas the English Jolnson only 
bowed to every Clergyman, or man 
with a shovel-hat, I would bow to 
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every Man with any sort of hat, or with 
no hat whatever. Is he not a Temple, 
then ; the visible Manifestation and Im- 
personation of the Divinity? And yet, 
alas, such indiscriminate bowing serves 
not. For there is a Devil dwells in 
man, as well as a Divinity; and too 
often the bow is but pocketed by the 
Jormer. It would go to the pocket of 
Vanity (which is your clearest phasis 
of the Devil, in these times) ; there- 
fore must we withhold it. 

“The gladder am I, on the other 
hand, to do reverence to those Shells 
and outer Husks of the Body, wherein 
no devilish passion any longer lodges, 
but only the pure emblem and effigies 
of Man: I mean, to Empty, or even 
to Cast Clothes. Nay, is it not to 
Clothes that most men do reverence ; 
to the fine frogged broad-cloth, nowise 
to the ‘straddling animal with bandy 
legs’ which it holds, and makes a Dig- 
nitary of? Who ever saw any Lord 
my-lorded in tattered blanket, fastened 
with wooden skewer? Nevertheless, I 
say, there is in such worship a shade of 
hypocrisy, a practical deception: for 
how often does the Body appropriate 
what was meant for the Cloth only! 
Whoso would avoid Falsehood, which 
is the essence of all Sin, will perhaps 
see good to take a different course. 
That reverence which cannot act with- 
out obstruction and perversion when 
the Clothes are full, may have free 
course when they are empty. Even 
as, for Hindoo Worshippers, the Pa- 
goda is not less sacred than the God ; 
so do I too worship the hollow cloth 
Garment with equal fervour, as when 
it contained the Man: nay, with more, 
for I now fear no deception, of myself 
or of others. 

“Did not King Toomtabard, or, in 
other words, John Balliol, reign long 
over Scotland; the man John Balliol 
being quite gone, and only the ‘ Toom 
Tabard’ (Empty Gown) remaining ? 
What still dignity dwells in a suit of 
Cast Clothes! How meekly it bears 
its honours! No haughty looks, no 
scornful gesture ; silent and serene, it 
fronts the world; neither demanding 
worship, nor afraid to miss it. The 
Hat still carries the physiognomy of 
its Head: but the vanity and the stu- 
pidity, and goose-speech which was the 
sign of these two, are gone. The Coat- 
arm is stretched out, but not to strike ; 
the Breeches, in modest simplicity, 
depend at ease, and now at last have a 
graceful flow; the Waistcoat hides no 
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evil passion, no riotous desire; hunger 
or thirst now dwells not in it. Thus 
all is purged from the grossness of 
Sense, from the carking Cares and foul 
Vices of the World; and rides there, 
on its Clothes-horse ; as, on a Pegasus, 
might some skyey Messenger, or puri- 
fied Apparition, visiting our low Earth. 

“ Often, while I sojourned in that 
monstrous Tuberosity of Civilised Life, 
the Capital of England ; and meditated, 
and questioned Destiny, under that 
ink-sea of vapour, black, thick, and 
multifarious as Spartan broth ; and was 
one lone Soul amid those grinding 
millions ;— often have I turned into 
their Old-Clothes Market to worship. 
With awe-struck heart I walk through 
that Monmouth Street, with its empty 
Suits, as through a Sanhedrim of stain- 
less Ghosts. Silent are they, but ex- 
pressive in their silence: the past wit- 
nesses and instruments of Woe and 
Joy, of Passions, Virtues, Crimes, and 
all the fathomless tumult of Good and 
Evil in ‘the Prison called Lite.’ 
Friends! trust not the heart of that 
man for whom Old Clothes are not 
venerable. Watch too, with reverence, 
that bearded Jewish Highpriest, who 
with hoarse voice, like some Angel of 
Doom, summons them from the four 
winds! On his head, like the Pope, 
he has three Hats,—-a real triple tiara ; 
on either hand, are the similitude of 
Wings, whereon the summoned Gar- 
ments come to alight; and ever, as he 
slowly cleaves the air, sounds forth 
his deep fateful note, as if through a 
trumpet he were proclaiming : ‘Ghosts 
of Life, come to Judgment!’ Reck 
not, ye fluttering Ghosts: he will pu- 
rify you in his Purgatory, with fire and 
with water; and, one day, new-created 
ye shall reappear. Oh! let him in 
whom the flame of Devotion is ready 
to go out, who has never worshipped, 
and knows not what to worship, pace 
and repace, with austerest thought, the 
pavement of Monmouth Street, and 
say whether his heart and his eyes still 
continue dry. If Field Lane, with its 
long fluttering rows of yellow hand- 
kerchiefs, be a Dionysius’ Ear, where, 
in stifled jarring hubbub, we hear the 
Indictment which Poverty and Vice 
bring against lazy Wealth, that it has 
left them there cast out and trodden 
under foot of Want, Darkness, and the 
Devil,—then is Monmouth Street a 
Mirza’s Hill, where, in motley vision, 
the whole Pageant of Existence passes 
awfully before us; with its wail and 
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jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-ropes, farce- 
tragedy, beast-godhood,—the Bedlam 
of Creation !” 


To most men, as it does to ourselves, 
all this will seem overcharged. We 
too have walked through Monmouth 
Street ; but with little feeling of “ De- 
votion :” probably in part because the 
contemplative process is so fatally 
broken in upon by the brood of money- 
changers, who nestle in that Church, 
and importune the worshipper with 
merely secular proposals. Whereas 
Teufelsdroéckh might be in that happy 
middle-state, which leaves to the 
Clothes-broker no hope either of sale 
or of purchase, and so be allowed to 
linger there without molestation.— 
Something we would have given to see 
the little philosophical Figure, with its 
steeple-hat and loose-flowing skirts, 
and eyes in a fine frenzy, “ pacing and 
repacing in austerest thought” that 
foolish Street; which to him was a 
true Delphic avenue, and supernatural 
Whispering-gallery, where the “Ghosts 
of Life” rounded strange secrets in his 
ear. O thou philosophic Teufelsdrockh, 
that listenest while others only gabble, 
and with thy quick tympanum hearest 
the grass grow! 

At the same time, is it not strange 
that, in Paperbag Documents, destined 
for an English Work, there exists no- 
thing like an authentic diary of this his 
sojourn in London ; and of his Medi- 
tations among the Clothes-shops only 
the obscurest emblematic shadows ? 
Neither, in conversation (for, indeed, 
he was not a man to pester you with 
his Travels), have we heard him more 
than allude to the subject. 

For the rest, however, it cannot be 
uninteresting that we here find how 
early the significance of Clothes had 
dawned on the now so distinguished 
Clothes- Professor. Might we but 
fancy it to have been even in Mon- 
mouth Street, at the bottom ofour own 
English “ ink-sea,” that this remark- 
able Volume first took being, and shot 
forth its salient point in his soul,— as 
in Chaos did the Egg of Eros, one day 
to be hatched into a Universe ! 


Cuap. VII. 
Organic Filaments. 


For us, who happen to live while 
the World-Phenix is burning herself, 
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and burning so slowly that, as Teufels- 
dréckh calculates, it were a handsome 
bargain would she engage to have done 
“ within two centuries,” there seems to 
lie but an ashy prospect. Not alto- 
gether so, however, does the Professor 
figure it. “In the living subject,” 
says he, “change is wont to be gra- 
dual: thus, while the serpent sheds its 
old skin, the new is already formed 
beneath. Little knowest thou of the 
burning of a World-Pheenix, who fan- 
ciest that she must first burn out, and 
lie as a dead cinereous heap ; and there- 
from the young one start up by miracle, 
and fly heavenward. Far otherwise ! 
In that Fire-whirlwind, Creation and 
Destruction proceed together ; ever as 
the ashes of the Old are blown about, 
do organic filaments of the New myste- 
tiously spin themselves ; and amid the 
rushing and the waving of the Whirl- 
wind-Element, come tones of a melo- 
dious Deathsong, which end not but in 
tones of a more melodious Birthsong. 
Nay, look into the Fire-whirlwind with 
thy own eyes, and thou wilt see.” Let 
us actually look, then: to poor indi- 
viduals, who cannot expect to live two 
centuries, those same organic filaments, 
mysteriously spinning themselves, will 
be the best part of the spectacle. 
First, therefore, this of Mankind in 
general : 

*“* In vain thou deniest it,” says the 
Professor; “thou art my Brother. 
Thy very Hatred, thy very Envy, those 
foolish Lies thou tellest of me in thy 
splenetic humour: what is all this but 
an inverted Sympathy? Were I a 
Steam-engine, wouldst thou take the 
trouble to tell Lies of me? Not thou! 
I should grind all unheeded, whether 
badly or well. 

“* Wondrous truly are the bonds that 
unite us one and all; whether by the 
soft binding of Love, or the iron chain- 
ing of Necessity, as we like to choose 
it. More than once, have I said to 
myself, of some perhaps whimsically 
strutting Figure, such as_ provokes 
whimsical thoughts: ‘ Wert thou, my 
little Brotherkin, suddenly covered up 
with even the largest imaginable Glass- 
bell,— what a thing it were, not for thy- 
self only, but for the world! Post 
Letters, more or fewer, from all the 
four winds, impinge against thy Glass 
walls, but must drop unread: neither 
from within comes there question or re- 
sponse into any Postbag ; thy Thoughts 
fall into no friendly ear or heart, thy 
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Manufacture into no purchasing hand ; 
thou art no longer a circulating venous- 
arterial Heart, that, taking and giving, 
circulatest through all Space and all 
Time: there has a Hole fallen out in 
the immeasurable, universal World- 
tissue, which must be darned up 
again !’ 

“ Such venous-arterial circulation, 
of Letters, verbal Messages, paper and 
other Packages, going out from him 
and coming in, are a blood-circulation, 
visible to the eye: but the finer nervous 
circulation, by which all things, the 
minutest that he does, minutely in- 
fluence all men, and the very look of 
his face blesses or curses whomso it 
lights on, and so generates ever new 
blessing or new cursing: all this you 
cannot see, but only imagine. I say, 
there is not a red Indian, hunting by 
Lake Winnipic, can quarrel with his 
squaw, but the whole world must 
smart for it: will not the price of 
beaver rise? It is a mathematical 
fact that the casting of this pebble from 
my hand alters the centre of gravity of 
the Universe. 

“ If now an existing generation of 
men stand so woven together, not less 
indissolubly does generation with gene- 
ration. Hast thou ever meditated on 
that word, Tradition: how we inherit 
not Life only, but all the garniture and 
form of Life ; and work, and speak, and 
even think and feel, as our Fathers, 
and primeval grandfathers, from the 
beginning, have given it us ?—Who 
printed thee, for example, this unpre- 
tending Volume on the Philosophy of 
Clothes? Not the Herren Stillschwei- 
gen and Company: but Cadmus of 
Thebes, Faust of Mentz, and innumera- 
ble others whom thou knowest not. Had 
there been no Mesogothic Ulfila, there 
had been no English Shakes eare, Or 
a different one. Simpleton! it was 
Tubalcain that made thy very Tailor’s 
needle, and sewed that court suit of 
thine.x 

‘* Yes, truly, if Nature is one, and a 
living indivisible whole, much more is 
Mankind, the Image that reflects and 
creates Nature, without which Nature 
were not. As palpable life-streams 
in that wondrous Individual, Mankind, 
among so many life-streams that are 
not palpable, flow on those main- 
currents of what we call Opinion; as 
preserved in Institutions, Polities, 
Churches, above all in Books. Beau- 
tiful it is to understand and know that 
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a Thought did never yet die; that as 
thou, the originator thereof, hast gathered 
it and created it from the whole Past, 
so thou wilt transmit it to the whole 
Future. It is thus that the heroic 
Heart, the seeing Eye of the first times, 
still feels and sees in us of the latest ; 
that the Wise Man stands ever en- 
compassed, and spiritually embraced, 
by a cloud of witnesses and brothers ; 

and there is a living, literal Communion 
of Saints, wide as the World itself, and 
as the History of the World. 

“ Noteworthy also, and serviceable for 
the progress of this same Individual, wilt 
thou find his subdivision into Genera- 
tions. Generations are as the Days of 
toilsome Mankind; Death and Birth 
are the vesper and the matin bells, that 

- summon Mankind to sleep, and to rise 
refreshed for new advancement. What 
the Father has made the Son can make 
and enjoy; but has also work of his 
own appointed him. Thus all things 
wax, and roll onwards ; Arts, Establish- 
ments, Opinions, nothing is completed, 
but ever completing. Newton has 
learned to see what Kepler saw; but 
there is also a fresh heaven-derived 
force in Newton; he must mount to 
still higher points of vision. So too 
the Hebrew Lawgiver is, in due time, 
followed by an Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Tn the business of Destruction, as this 
also is from time to time a necessary 
work, thou findest a like sequence and 

erseverance : for Luther it was as yet 
hot enough to stand by that burning 
of the Pope’s Bull; Voltaire could not 
warm himself at the glimmering ashes, 
but required quite other fuel. Thus 
likewise, I note, the English Whig has, 
in the second generation, become an 
English Radical; who, in the third 
again, it is to be hoped, will become 
an English Rebuilder. Find Mankind 
where thou wilt, thou findest it in 
living movement, in progress faster or 
slower : the Phcenix soars aloft, hovers 
with outstretched wings, filling Earth 
with her music ; or, as now, she sinks, 
and with spheral swan-song immolates 
herself in flame, that she may soar the 
higher and sing the clearer.” 

Let the friends of social order, in 
such a disastrous period, lay this to 
heart, and derive from it any little 
comfort they can. We subjoin another 
passage, concerning Titles : 

“ Remark, not without surprise,” 
says Teufelsdrockh, “ how all high 
Titles of Honour come hitherto from 
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Fighting. Your Herzog (Duke, Duz) 
is Leader of Armies; your Earl (Jar?) 
is Strong Man; your Marshall cavalry 
Horse-shoer. A Millennium, or reign 
of Peace and Wisdom, having from of 
old been prophesied, and becoming 
now daily more and more indubitable, 
may it not be apprehended that such 
F ghting-titles will cease to be palat- 
able, and new and higher need to be 
devised ? 

“ The only Title wherein I, with 
confidence, trace eternity, is that of 
King. Konig (King), anciently Kén- 
ning, means Ken-ning (Cunning), or 
which is the same thing, Can-ning. 
Ever must the Sovereign of Mankind 
be fitly entitled King.” 

“ Well, also,” says he elsewhere, 
“was it written by Theologians: a 
King rules by divine right. He carries 
in him an authority from God, or man 
will never give it him. Can I choose 
my own King? I can choose my own 
King Popinjay, and play what farce or 
tragedy | may with him: but he who 
is to be my Ruler, whose will is to be 
higher than my will, was chosen for 
me in Heaven. Neither except in 
such Obedience to the Heaven-chosen 
is Freedom so much as conceivable.” 


The Editor will here admit that, 
among all the wondrous provinces of 
Teufelsdrockh’s spiritual world, there 
is none he walks in with such astonish- 
ment, hesitation, and even pain, as in 
the Political. How, with our English 
love of Ministry and Opposition, and 
that generous conflict of Parties, mind 
warming itself against mind in their 
mutual wrestle for the Public Good, 
by which wrestle, indeed, is our in- 
valuable Constitution kept warm and 
alive; how shall we domesticate our- 
selves in this spectral Necropolis, or 
rather City both of the Dead and of 
the Unborn, where the Present seems 
little other than an inconsiderable Film 
dividing the Past and the Future? In 
those dim longdrawn expanses, all is 
so immeasurable; much so disastrous, 
ghastly ; your very radiances, and 
straggling light-beams, have a superna- 
tural character. And then with such 
an Indifference, such a prophetic peace- 
fulness (accounting the inevitably-com- 
ing as already here, to him all one 
whether it be distant by centuries or 
only by days), does he sit ;—and live, 
you would say, rather in any other age 
than in his own! It is our painful 
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duty to announce, or repeat, that, look- 
ing into this man, we discern a deep, 
silent, slow-burning, inextinguishable 
Radicalism, such as fills us with shud- 
dering admiration. 

Thus, for example, he appears to 
make little even of the Elective Fran- 
chise ; at least so we interpret the fol- 
lowing: “ Satisfy yourselves,” he says, 
* by universal, indubitable experiment, 
even as ye are now doing or will do, 
whether Freepom, heavenborn and 
leading heavenward, and so vitally es- 
sential for us all, cannot peradventure 
be mechanically hatched and brought 
to light in that same Ballot-Box of 
yours ; or at worst, in some other dis- 
coverable or devisable Box, Edifice, 
or Steam-mechanism. It were a 
mighty convenience; and beyond all 
feats of manufacture witnessed hi- 
therto.” Is Teufelsdrockh acquainted 
with the British Constitution, even 
slightly ?— He says, under another 
figure: “ But after all, were the pro- 
blem, as indeed it now everywhere is, 
To rebuild your old House from the 
top downwards (since you must live in 
it the while), what better, what other, 
than the Representative Machine will 
serve your turn? Meanwhile, how- 
ever, mock me not with the name of 
Free, ‘when you have but knit up my 
chains into ornamental festoons.’ ”—Or 
what will any member of the Peace So- 
ciety make of such an assertion as this : 
“* The lower people everywhere desire 
War. Notso unwisely; there is then a 
demand for lower people—to be shot !” 

Gladly, therefore, do we emerge 
from those soul-confusing labyrinths of 
speculative Radicalism, into somewhat 
clearer regions. Here, looking round, 
as was our hest, for “ organic filaments,” 
we ask, may not this, touching “ Hero- 
worship,” be ofthe number? It seems 
of a cheerful character; yet so quaint, 
so mystical, one knows not what, or 
how little, may lie under it. Our 
readers shall look with their own eyes : 

“ True is it that, in these days, man 
can do almost all things, only not obey. 
True likewise that whose cannot obey 
cannot be free, still less bear rule; he 
that is the inferior of nothing, can be 
the superior of nothing, the equal of 
nothing. Nevertheless, believe not that 
man has lost his faculty of Reverence ; 
that if it slumber in him, it has gone 
dead. Painful for man is that same 
rebellious Independence, when it has 
become inevitable; only in loving 
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companionship with his fellows does 
he feel safe ; only in reverently bowing 
down before the Higher does he feel 
himself exalted. 

“* Or what if the character of our so 
troublous Era lay even in this: that 
man had for ever cast away Fear, 
which is the lower; but not yet risen 
into perennial Reverence, which is the 
higher and highest ? 

** Meanwhile, observe with joy, so 
cunningly has Nature ordered it, that 
whatsoever man ought to obey he can- 
not but obey. Before no faintest reve- 
lation of the Godlike did he ever stand 
irreverent ; least of all, when the God- 
like shewed itself revealed in his fellow- 
man. Thus is there a true religious 
Loyalty for ever rooted in his heart ; 
nay, in all ages, even in ours, it mani- 
fests itself as a more or less orthodox 
Hero-worship. In which fact, that 
Hero-worship exists, has existed, and 
will for ever exist, universally among 
Mankind, mayst thou discern the cor- 
ner-stone of living rock, whereon all 
Polities for the remotest time may 
stand secure.” 

Do our readers discern any such 
corner-stone, or even so much as what 
Teufelsdréckh is looking at? He ex- 
claims: “ Or hast thou forgotten Paris 
and Voitaire? How the aged, withered 
man, though but a Sceptic, Mocker, 
and millinery Court-poet, yet because 
even he seemed the Wisest, Best, could 
drag mankind at his chariot-wheels, so 
that princes coveted a smile from him, 
and the loveliest of France would have 
laid their hair beneath his feet! All 
Paris was one vast Temple of Hero- 
Worship ; though their Divinity, more- 
over, was of feature too apish. 

“ But if such things,” continues he, 
* were done in the dry tree, what will 
be done in the green? If, in the most 
parched season of man’s History, in 
the most parched spot of Europe, when 
Parisian life was at best but a scientific 
Hortus Siccus, bedizened with some 
Italian Gumflowers, such virtue could 
come out of it: what is it to be looked 
for when Life again waves leafy and 
bloomy, and your Hero-Divinity shall 
have nothing apelike, but be wholly 
human? Know that there is in man 
a quite indestructible Reverence for 
whatsoever holds of Heaven, or even 
plausibly counterfeits such holding. 
Shew the dullest clodpole, shew the 
haughtiest featherhead, that a soul 
Higher than himself is actually here ; 
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were his knees stiffened into brass, he 
must down and worship.” 


Organic filaments, of a more au- 
thentic sort, mysteriously spinning 
themselves, some will perhaps discover 
in the following passage : 

‘¢ There is no Church, sayest thou ? 
The voice of Prophecy has gone dumb? 
This is even what I dispute: but, in 
any case, hast thou not still Preaching 
enough? A Preaching Friar settles 
himself in every village; and builds a 
pulpit, which he calls Newspaper. 
Therefrom he preaches what most mo- 
mentous doctrine is in him, for man’s 
salvation; and dost not thou listen, 
and believe? Look well, thou seest 
every where a new Clergy of the Mend- 
icant Orders, some bare-footed, some 
almost bare-backed, fashion itself into 
shape, and teach and preach, zealously 
enough, for copper alms and the love 
of God. These break in pieces the 
ancient idols ; and, though themselves 
too often reprobate, as idol-breakers 
are wont to be, mark out the sites of 
new Churches, where the true God- 
ordained, that are to follow, may find 
audience, and minister. Said I not, 
Before the old skin was shed, the new 
had formed itself beneath: it?” 

Perhaps, also, in the following; 
wherewith we now hasten to knit up 
this ravelled sleeve : 

“ But there is no Religion?” re- 
iterates the Professor. ‘ Fool! I tell 
thee, there is. Hast thou well consi- 
dered all that lies in this immeasurable 
froth-ocean we name Literature? 
Fragments of a genuine Church- Homi- 
letic lie scattered there, which Time 
will assort: nay, fractions even of a 
Liturgy could I point out. And 
knowest thou no Prophet, even in the 
vesture, environment, and dialect of 
this age? None to whom the Godlike 
had revealed itself, through all meanest 
and highest forms of the Common ; 
and by him been again prophetically 
revealed: in whose inspired melody, 
even in these rag-gathering and rag- 
burning days, Man’s Life again begins, 
were it but afar off, to be divine? 
Knowest thou none such? I know 
him, and name him — Goethe. 

* But thou as yet standest in no 
Temple ; joinest in no Psalm-worship; 
feelest well that, where there is no 
ministering Priest, the people perish ? 
Be of comfort! Thou art not alone, 
ifthou have Faith, Spake we not of 
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a Communion of Saints, unseen, yet 
not unreal, accompanying and brother- 
like embracing thee, so thou be worthy ? 
Their heroic Sufferings rise up melo- 
diously together to Heaven, out of all 
lands, and out of all times, as a sacred 
Miserere ; their heroic Actions also, 
as a boundless, everlasting Psalm of 
Triumph. Neither say that thou hast 
now no Symbol of the Godlike. Is 
not God’s Universe a Symbol of the 
Godlike ; is not Immensity a Temple; 
is not Man’s History, and Men’s His- 
tory, a perpetual Evangile? Listen, 
and for organ-music thou wilt ever, 
as of old, hear the Morning Stars sing 
together.” 
Cuap. VIII. 
Natural Supernaturalism. 


It is in his stupendous Section, 
headed Natural Supernaturalism, that 
the Professor first becomes a Seer ; 
and, after long effort, such as we have 
witnessed, finally subdues under his 
feet this refractory Clothes-Philosophy, 
and takes victorious possession thereof. 
Phantasms enough he has had to 
struggle with; “ Cloth-webs and Cob- 
webs,” of Imperial Mantles, Super- 
annuated Symbols, and what not: yet 
still did he courageously pierce through. 
Nay, worst of all, two quite mysterious, 
world-embracing Phantasms, Time and 
Space, have ever hovered round him, 
perplexing and bewildering: but with 
these also he now resolutely grapples, 
these also he victoriously rends asun- 
der. In a word, he has looked fixedly 
on Existence, till one after the other, 
its earthly hulls and garnitures, have 
all melted away; and now to his rapt 
vision the interior, celestial Holy of 
Holies, lies disclosed. 

Here therefore properly it is that 
the Philosophy of Clothes attains to 
Transcendentalism ; this last leap, can 
we but clear it, takes us safe into the 
promised land, where Palingenesia, in 
all senses, may be considered as begin- 
ning. ‘* Courage, then!” may our 
Diogenes exclaim, with better right 
than Diogenes the First once did. 
This stupendous Section we, after long, 
painful meditation, have found not to 
be unintelligible ; but on the contrary 
to grow clear, nay radiant, and all- 
illuminating. Let the reader, turning 
on it what utmost force of speculative 
intellect is in him, do his part; as we, 
by judicious selection and adjustinent, 
shall study to do ours : 
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“ Deep has been, and is, the signi- 
ficance of Miracles,” thus quietly begins 
the Professor; “ far deeper perhaps 
than we imagine. Meanwhile, the 
question of questions were: What 
specially is a Miracle? To that Dutch 
King of Siam, an icicle had been a 
miracle; whoso had carried with him 
an air-pump, and phial of vitriolic 
ether, might have worked a miracle. 
To my Horse again, who unhappily is 
still more unscientific, do not I work a 
miracle, and magical ‘ open sesame !” 
every time I please to pay twopence, 
and open for him an_ impassable 
Schlagbaum, or shut Turnpike? 

“* ¢ But is not a real Miracle simply 
a violation of the Laws of Nature ?’ 
ask several. Whom [ answer by this 
new question: What are the Laws of 
Nature? To me perhaps the rising of 
one from the dead were no violation 
of these Laws, but a confirmation ; 
were some far deeper Law, now first pe- 
netrated into, and by Spiritual Force, 
even as the rest have all been, brought 
to bear on us with its Material Force. 

“ Here too may some inquire, not 
without astonishment : On what ground 
shall one, that can make Iron swim, 
come and declare that therefore he can 
teach Religion? To us, truly, of the 
Nineteenth Century, such declaration 
were inept enough ; which nevertheless 
to our fathers, of the First Century, 
was full of meaning. 

“ ¢ But is it not the deepest Law of 
Nature that she be constant?’ cries an 
illuminated class : ‘ Is not the Machine 
of the Universe fixed to move by un- 
alterable rules?’ Probable enough, 
good friends: nay, I too must believe 
that the God, whom ancient, inspired 
men assert to be ‘ without variableness 
or shadow of turning,’ does indeed 
never change; that Nature, that the 
Universe, which no one whom it so 
pleases can be prevented from calling 
a Machine, does move by the most 
unalterable rules. And now of you 
too I make the old inquiry: What 
those same unalterable rules, forming 
the complete Statute-Book of Nature, 
may possibly be ? 

“They stand written in our Works 
of Science, say you ; in the accumulated 
records of man’s Experience !—Was 
man with his Experience present at 
the Creation, then, to see how it all 
went on? Have any deepest scientific 
individuals yet dived down to the 
foundations of the Universe, and 
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gauged every thing there? Did the 
Maker take them into His counsel ; 
that they read His ground-plan of the 
incomprehensible All; and can say, 
This stands marked therein, and no 
more than this? Alas, not in anywise! 
These scientific individuals have been 
nowhere but where we also are; have 
seen some handbreadths deeper than 
we see into the Deep that is infinite, 
without bottom as without shore. 

“ Laplace’s Book on the Stars, 
wherein he exhibits that certain Planets, 
with their Satellites, gyrate round our 
worthy Sun, at a rate and in a course, 
which, by greatest good fortune, he 
and the like of him have succeeded in 
detecting,—is to me as precious as to 
another. But is this what thou namest 
‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’ and ¢ Sys- 
tem of the World ;’ this, wherein Sirius 
and the Pleiades, and all Herschel’s 
Fifteen thousand Suns per minute, be- 
ing left out, some paltry handful of 
Moons, and inert Balls, had been — 
looked at, nicknamed, and marked in 
the Zodaical Waybill ; so that we can 
now prate of their Whereabout; their 
How, their Why, their What, being hid 
from us as in the signless Inane ? 

“« System of Nature! To the wisest 
man, wide as is his vision, Nature 
remains of quite infinite depth, of quite 
infinite expansion ; and all Experience 
thereof limits itself to some few com- 
puted centuries, and measured square- 
miles. The course of Nature’s phases, 
on this our little fraction of a Planet, 
is partially known to us; but who 
knows what deeper courses these de- 
pend on; what infinitely larger Cycle 
(of causes) our little Epicycle revolves 
on? To the Minnow every cranny 
and pebble, and quality and accident, 
of its little native Creek may have 
become familiar: but does the Minnow 
understand the Ocean Tides and pe- 
riodic Currents, the Trade-winds, and 
Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses ; by 
all which the condition of its little 
Creek is regulated, and may, from time 
to time (uwnmiraculously enough), be 
quite overset and reversed? Such a 
minnow is man ; his Creek this Planet 
Earth; his Ocean the immeasurable 
All; his Monsoons and periodic Cur- 
rents the mysterious Course of Pro- 
vidence through /Eons of /Lons. 

“We speak of the Volume of Nature : 
and truly aVolume it is,—whose Author 
and Writer isGod. To read it! Dost 
thou, does man, so much as well know 
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the Alphabet thereof? With its Words, 
Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, 
poetical and philosophical, spread out 
through Solar Systems, and Thousands 
of Years, we shall not try thee. It is 
a Volume written in celestial hiero- 
glyphs, in the true Sacred-writing; of 
which even Prophets are happy that 
they can read here a line and there 
a line. As for your Institutes, and 
Academies of Science, they strive 
bravely; and, from amid the thick- 
crowded, inextricably intertwisted hie- 
roglyphic writing, pick out, by dex- 
trous combination, some Letters in the 
vulgar Character, and therefrom put 
together this and the other economic 
Recipe, of high avail in Practice. That 
Nature is more than some boundless 
Volume of such Recipes, or huge, well- 
nigh inexhaustible Domestic-Cookery 
Book, of which the whole secret will, 
in this wise, one day, evolve itself, the 
fewest dream. 


* Custom,” continues the Professor, 
“ doth make dotards of us all. Con- 
sider well, thou wilt find that Custom 
is the greatest of Weavers ; and weaves 
air-raiment for all the Spirits of the 
Universe ; whereby indeed these dwell 
with us visibly, as ministering servants, 
in our houses and workshops; but their 
spiritual nature becomes, to the most, 
for ever hidden. Philosophy com- 
plains that Custom has hoodwiuked us, 
from the first ; that we do every thing by 
Custom, even Believe by it; that our 
very Axioms, let us boast of Free- 
thinking as we may, are oftenest simply 
such Beliefs as we have never heard 
questioned. Nay, what is Philosophy 
throughout but a continual battle 
against Custom ; an ever-renewed effort 
to transcend the sphere of blind Custom, 
and so become Transcendental ? 

“ Innumerable are the illusions and 
legerdemain tricks of Custom: but of 
all these perhaps the cleverest is her 
knack of persuading us that the Mira- 
culous, by simple repetition, ceases to 
be Miraculous. True, it is by this 
means we live; for man must work 
as well as wonder: and herein is 
Custom so far a kind nurse, guiding 
him to his true benefit. But she is a 
fond foolish nurse, or rather we are 
false foolish nurselings, when, in our 
resting and reflecting hours, we prolong 
the same deception. Am I to view 
the Stupendous with stupid indiffer- 
ence, because I have seen it twice, 
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or two hundred, or two million times? 
There is no reason in Nature or in Art 
why I should: unless, indeed, I am a 
mere Work-Machine, for whom the 
divine gift of Thought were no other 
than the terrestrial gift of Steam is to 
the Steam-engine; a power whereby 
Cotton might be spun, and money and 
money’s worth realised. 

“ Notable enough too, here as else- 
where, wilt thou find the potency of 
Names; which indeed are but one kind 
of such Custom-woven, wonder-hiding 
garments. Witchcraft, and all manner 
of Spectre-work, and Demonolgy, we 
have nownamed Madness, and Diseases 
of the Nerves. Seldom reflecting that 
still the new question comes upon us: 
What is Madness, what are Nerves ? 
Ever, as before, does Madness remain 
a mysterious-terrific, altogether infernal 
boiling up of the Nether Chaotic Deep, 
through this fair-painted Vision of 
Creation, which swims thereon, which 
we name the Real. Was Luther's 
Picture of the Devil less a Reality, 
whether it were formed within the 
bodily eye, or without it? In every 
the wisest Soul, lies a whole world of 
internal Madness, an authentic Demon- 
Empire; out of which, indeed, his 
world of Wisdom has been creatively 
built together, and now rests there, as 
on its dark foundations does a habitable 
flowery Earth-rind. 


“ But deepest of all illusory Appear- 
ances, for hiding Wonder, as for many 
other ends, are your two grand funda- 
mental world-enveloping Appearances, 
Spaceand Time. These, as spun and 
woven for us from before Birth itself, 
to clothe our celestial Me for dwelling 
here, and yet to blind it,—lie all- 
embracing, as the universal canvass, 
or warp and woof, whereby all minor 
Illusions, in this Phantasm Existence, 
weave and paint themselves. In vain, 
while here on Earth, shall you endea- 
vour to strip them off; you can, at best, 
but rend them asunder for moments, 
and look through. 

“ Fortunatus had a wishing Hat, 
which when he put on, and wished 
himself Anywhere, behold he was 
There. By this means had Fortunatus 
triumphed over Space, he had annihi- 
lated Space; for him there was no 
Where, but all was Here. Were a 
Hatter to establish himself, in the 
Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo, and make 
felts of this sort for all mankind, what 
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a world we should have of it! Still 
stranger, should, on the opposite side 
of the street, another Hatter establish 
himself; and, as his fellow-craftsman 
made Space-annihilating Hats, make 
Time-annihilating ! Of both would I 
purchase, were it with my last groschen ; 
but chiefly of this latter. To clap on 
your felt, and, simply by wishing that 
you were Anywhere, straightway to be 
There! Next to clap on your other 
felt, and, simply by wishing that you 
were Anywhen, straightway to be Then ! 
This were indeed the grander: shoot- 
ing at will from the Fire-Creation of 
the World to its Fire-Consummation ; 
here historically present in the First 
Century, conversing face to face with 
Paul and Seneca ; there prophetically 
in the Thirty-first, conversing also face 
to face with other Pauls and Senecas, 
who as yet stand hidden in the depth 
of that late Time! 

“ Or thinkest thou, it were impos- 
sible, unimaginable? Is the Past anni- 
hilated, then, or only past; is the Future 
non-extant, or only future? Those 
mystic faculties of thine, Memory and 
Hope, already answer: already through 
those mystic avenues, thou the Earth- 
blinded summonest both Past and 
Future, and communest with them, 
though as yet darkly, and with mute 
beckonings. The curtains of Yesterday 
drop down, the curtains of To-morrow 
roll up; but Yesterday and To-morrow 
both are. Pierce through the Time- 
Element, glance into the Eternal. 
Believe what thou findest written in 
the sanctuaries of Man’s Soul, even as 
all Thinkers, in all ages, have devoutly 
read it there: that Time and Space are 
not God, but creations of God ; that 
with God as it is a universal Herr, 
so is it an Everlasting Now. 

‘ And seest thou therein any glimpse 
of Immortatity ?—O Heaven! Is the 
white Tomb ofour Loved One, who died 
from our arms, and must be left behind 
us there, which rises in the distance, 
like a pale, mournfully receding Mile- 
stone, to tell how many toilsome un- 
cheered miles we have journeyed on 
alone,— but a pale spectral Illusion! 
Is the lost Friend still mysteriously 
Here, even as we are Here mysteri- 
ously, with God !— Know of a truth 
that only the Time-shadows have pe- 
rished, or are perishable ; that the real 
Being of whatever was, and whatever 
is, and whatever will be, is even now 
and forever. This, should it unhappily 
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seem new, thou mayst ponder, at thy 
leisure ; for the next twenty years, or 
the next twenty centuries: believe it 
thou must; understand it thou canst 
not. 

“That the Thought-forms, Space and 
Time, wherein, once for all, we are 
sent into this Earth to live, should 
condition and determine our whole 
Practical reasonings, conceptions, and 
imagings (not imaginings),——seems al- 
together fit, just,and unavoidable. But 
thatthey should, farthermore, usurp such 
sway over pure spiritual Meditation, and 
blind us to the wonder everywhere lying 
cluse on us, seems nowise so. Admit 
Space and Time to their due rank as 
Forms of Thought; nay, even, if thou 
wilt, to their quite undue rank of Reali- 
ties: and consider, then, with thyself 
how their thin disguises hide from us 
the brightest God-effulgences! Thus, 
were it not miraculous, could I stretch 
forth my hand, and clutch the Sun? 
Yet thou seest me daily stretch forth 
my hand, and therewith clutch many a 
thing, and swing it hither and thither. 
Art thou a grown Baby, then, to fancy 
that the Miracle lies in miles of dis- 
tance, or in pounds avoirdupois of 
weight; and not to see that the true 
inexplicable God-revealing Miracle lies 
in this, that I can stretch forth my hand 
at all; that I have free Force to clutch 
aught therewith? Innumerable other 
of this sort are the deceptions, and won- 
der-hiding stupefactions, which Space 
practises on us. 

“ Still worse is it with regard to 
Time. Your grand anti-magician, and 
universal wonder-hider, is this same 
lying Time. Had we but the Time- 
annihilating Hat, to put on for once 
only, we should see ourselves in a 
World of Miracles, wherein all fabled 
or authentic Thaumaturgy, and feats of 
Magic, were outdone. But unhappily 
we have not such a Hat; and man, 
poor fool that he is, can seldom and 
scantily help himself without one. 

“ Were it not wonderful, for instance, 
had Orpheus built the walls of Thebes 
by the mere sound of his Lyre? Yet 
tell me, who built these walls of Weiss- 
nichtwo ; summoning out all the sand- 
stone rocks, to dance along from the 
Steinbruch (now a huge Troglodyte 
Chasm, with frightful green-mantled 
pools); and shape themselves into 
Doric and Ionic pillars, squared ashlar 
houses, and noble streets? Was it not 
the still higher Orpheus, or Orpheuses, 
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who, in past centuries, by the divine 
Music of Wisdom, succeeded in civi- 
lising Man? Our highest Orpheus 
walked in Judea, eighteen hundred 
years ago : his sphere-melody, flowing 
in wild native tones, took captive the 
ravished souls of men; and, being of a 
truth sphere-melody, still flows and 
sounds, though now with thousandfold 
Accompaniments, and rich symphonies, 
through all our hearts ; and modulates, 
and divinely leads them. Is that a 
wonder, which happens in two hours ; 
and does it cease to be wonderful if 
happening in two million? Not only 
was Thebes built by the Music of an 
Orpheus; but without the music of 
some inspired Orpheus was uo city 
ever built, no work that man glories 
in ever done. 

*¢ Sweep away the Illusion of Time: 
glance, if thou have eyes, from the near 
moving-cause to its far distant Mover: 
The stroke that came transmitted through 
a whole galaxy of elastic balls, was it less 
a stroke than if the last ball only had 
been struck, and sent flying? Oh, 
could I (with the Time-annihilating 
I{at) transport thee direct from the Be- 
ginnings to the Endings, how were 
thy eyesight unsealed, and thy heart 
set flaming in the Light-sea of celestial 
wonder! Then sawest thou that this 
fair Universe, were it in the meanest 
province thereof, is in very deed the 
star-domed City of God ; that through 
every star, through every grass-blade, 
and most through every Living Soul, 
the glory of a present God still beams. 
But Nature, which is the Time-vesture 
of God, and reveals Him to the wise, 
hides Him from the foolish. 

“ Again, could any thing be more 
miraculous than an actual authentic 
Ghost? The English Johnson longed, 
all his life, to see one; but could not, 
though he went to Cock Lane, and 
thence to the church-vaults, and tapped 
on coffins. Foolish Doctor! Did he 
never, with the mind’s eye as well as 
with the body’s, look round him into 
that full tide of human Life he so 
loved ; did he never so much as look 
into Himself? The good Doctor was 
a Ghost, as actual and authentic as 
heart could wish; well nigh a million 
of Ghosts were travelling the streets by 
his side. Once more I say, sweep 
away the illusion of Time; compress 
the three-score years into three minutes : 
what else was he, what else are we? 
Are we not Spirits, shaped into a body, 
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into an Appearance; and that fade 
away again into air, and Invisibility ? 
This is no metaphor, it is a simple 
scientific fact : we start out of Nothing- 
ness, take figure, and are Apparitions ; 
round us, as round the veriest spectre, 
is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes 
are as years and wons. Come there 
not tones of Love and Faith, as from 
celestial harp-strings, like the Song of 
beatified Souls? And again, do we 
not squeak and gibber (in our dis- 
cordant, screech-owlish debatings and 
recriminatings) ; and glide bodeful, and 
feeble, and fearful; or uproar (poltern), 
and revel in our mad Dance of the 
Dead,—till the scent of the morning- 
air summons us to our still Home ; 
and dreamy Night becomes awake and 
Day? Where now is Alexander of 
Macedon: does the steel Host, that 
yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus 
and Arbela, remain behind him; or 
have they all vanished utterly, even as 
perturbed Goblins must? Napoleon 
too, and his Moscow Retreats and 
Austerlitz Campaigns! Was it all 
other than the veriest Spectre-Hunt ; 
which has now, with its howling tu- 
mult that made Night hideous, flitted 
away !—Ghosts! There are nigh a thou- 
sand million walking the earth openly 
at noontide ; some half-hundred have 
vanished from it, some half-hundred 
have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks 
once. 

“ O Heaven, it is mysterious, it is 
awful to consider that we not only car- 
ry each a future Ghost within him; 
but are, in very deed, Ghosts! These 
Limbs, whence had we them ; this 
stormy Force; this life-blood with its 
burning Passion? They are dust and 
shadow ; a Shadow-system gathered 
round our Me; wherein, through some 
moments or years, the Divine Essence 
is to be revealed in the Flesh. That 
warrior on his strong war-horse, fire 
flashes through his eyes ; Force dwells 
in his arm and heart: but warrior and 
war-horse are a vision; a revealed 
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Force, nothing more. Stately they 
tread the Earth, as if it were a firm 
substance: fool! the Earth is but a 
film; it cracks in twain, and warrior 
and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s 
sounding. Plummet’s? Fantasy her- 
self will not follow them. A little 
while ago they were not; a little while 
and they are not, their very ashes are 
not. 

“So has it been from the beginning, 
so will it be to the end. Generation 
after generation takes to itself the Form 
of a Body; and forth-issuing from 
Cimmerian Night, on Heaven’s mis- 
sion, APPEARS. What Force and Fire 
is in each he expends: one grinding in 
the mill of Industry ; one hunter-like 
climbing the giddy Alpine heights of 
Science ; one madly dashed in pieces 
on the rocks of Strife, in war with his 
fellow :—and then the Heaven-sent is 
recalled ; his earthly Vesture falls away, 
and soon even to Sense becomes a 
vanished Shadow. Thus, like some 
wild-flaming, wild-thundering train of 
Heaven’s Artillery, does this mysterious 
Mankinp thunder and flame, in long- 
drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown Deep. Thus, 
like a God-created, fire-breathing Spi- 
rit-host, we emerge from the Inane ; 
haste stormfully across the astonished 
Earth ; then plunge again into the 
Inane. Earth’s mountains are levelled, 
and her seas filled up, in our passage : 
can the Earth, which is but dead and a 
vision, resist Spirits which have reality 
and are alive? On the hardest ada- 
mant some foot-print of us is stamped 
in; the last Rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest Van. But whence? 
—QO Heaven, whither? Sense knows 
not; Faith knows not; only that it is 
through Mystery to Mystery, from God 
and to God. 


‘We are such stuff 
As Dreams are made of, and our little 
Life 
Is rounded with a sleep!’ ” 
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BLACKIE'S AND SYME’S TRANSLATIONS OF FAUST.* 


Onx of the most injurious consequences 
of bad translations is the check they 
form upon the production of good. 
They not merely, so far as their circu- 
lation extends, give currency to the 
most erroneous impressions of the ori- 
ginals, but, by taking off the grace of 
novelty and anticipating some portion 
of the limited patronage vouchsafed to 
undertakings of the sort, they often 
preoccupy the field to the entire ex- 
clusion of rivalry. Perhaps no foreign 
author has had more reason for com- 
plaint on this score than Goethe; so far, 
at least, as concerns his Faust. For 
many years the English public, on seem- 
ingly good authority, believed that Lord 
Francis Egerton (Gower) had effected 
every thing that a consummate master 
of both languages could effect; and 
that his work reflected all the fire, 
fancy and feeling, of the great German, 
as ina glass. The hour of retribution 
came, and his lordship has been tum- 
bled down from his pinnacle; but 
hardly have we had time to congratu- 
late ourselves, when, lo and behold! 
an impudent attempt is already making 
to elevate two (or one of two) equally 
shallow, equally undeserving pretenders 
in his place; which attempt, and all 
attempts like it, we hereby avow our 
firm determination to defeat. 

The pretenders in question are Messrs. 
Blackie and Syme, and we undertake 
to shew, in the course of a very few 
pages, that neither of them has so much 
as approximated to what can be termed 
an adequate metrical translation of 
Faust. 

Before coming to specimens, which 
is the only fair way of deciding on such 
matters, we have a word or two to pre- 
face as to the style and versification of 
the original. The language, then, be 
it remembered, of this wonderful poem, 
is as easy, natural, and idiomatic as it 


is possible for language to be: the 
most varied rhythm, the most delicious 
harmony, have been attained, without 
undue inversion or transposition of any 
sort; no roundabout modes of expres- 
sion are employed in order to hitch in 
the rhymes, but the words are uni- 
formly those very words, and no other, 
which are exactly adapted to the sense. 
The author is also strictly logical, in 
the better and philosophical sense of 
the term; and he is never guilty of 
bathos or absurdity. 

Mr. Blackie, whom we shall take 
first, is diametrically the reverse, the 
very antipodes, of Goethe in these re- 
spects. His language is hardly ever 
natural or idiomatic, hardly ever such 
as any human being but a namby- 
pamby rhymster would employ; the 
adjectives follow and precede the sub- 
stantives, and the nominatives and ac- 
cusatives the verbs, not according to 
any rules of grammar or idiom, but 
according as may be found necessary 
to complete the scanning or final jingle 
of the lines; and when, as often hap- 
pens, the most forced inversion proves 
insufficient to supply the required 
quantity or accentuation of syllables, it 
is Mr. Blackie’s wont to add or substi- 
tute some wretched nonsense of his 
own. He is, moreover, extremely in- 
accurate ; and, to crown all, his ear is 
so singularly defective, that the worst 
descriptions (or, rather, make-believes) 
of rhymes, with lines which have no 
pretension to be called verses, are 
abundantly discoverable throughout. 

All that is here stated shall be proved 
to the letter—proved by such a host of 
instances, as to place the matter be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt ; though, 
as regards Mr. Blackie’s taste in rhymes, 
we should conceive it quite sufficient 
to quote such a specimen as the fol- 
lowing : 


Mephistopheles. 
“ What! know’st me not? thou hag! thou skeleton ! 
Thy lord and master dost not own? 
Thy sov’reign, who can smash thee when he pleases, 
With all thy cat-imps, in a thousand pieces ? 
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Know’st not the scarlet doublet, mole-eyed mother ? 
Bow’st not the knee before the fam’d cock’s feather ? 
Was then my face within a vizor buried ? 
And must I write my name upon my forehead ? 
The Witch. 
O my liege lord! forgive the rough salute, 
; I did not see the horse’s foot : 
And where, too, have you left your pair of ravens ? 


Mephistopheles. 
For this time you may thank the heavens 
That you have come so cheaply off ; 
It is, I must confess, long time enough, 
And more than should be, honest mother, 
Since you and I last spake together ; 
Besides, the march of modern cultivation 
Has made the devil, too, a man of fashion. 
All things are now so smooth, the famous northern devil 


Meets every where with treatment most uncivil ; 
And now must horns, and claws, and tail, and hoof 
From an enlightened age be kept aloof : 

As for the horse’s foot, once of such notoriety, 

It would now bar me quite from good society, 

And I, as modern dandies do, must use 

A stuffing to fill up my boots and shoes.” —P. 106. 


Now here are twenty consecutive 

lines without one legitimate rhyme: 
Skeleton, own—pleases, pieces—mother, 
feather—buried, forehead—salute, foot 
—-ravens, heavens— off, enough — mo- 
ther, together —cultivation, fashion— 
devil, uncivil. Such are the attempts 
at jingle in which Mr. Blackie exults : 
nor must we omit to call attention to 
the felicitous conclusion of the para- 
graph. What Mephistopheles really 
says is, “ Therefore, like many a gal- 
lant, I have worn false calves these 
many years.” This Mr. Blackie judi- 
ciously renders — 
“And I, as modern dandies do, must use 
A stuffing to fill up my boots and shoes ;” 
being the very opposite course to that 
which modern dandies, who pride 
themselves on the smallness of their 
feet, would pursue. 

The atrocity of this instance has led 
us to anticipate a little; we will now 
begin with the beginning, and cull 
Mr. Blackie’s beauties as they occur. 
The dedication, compared with the 
rest of the version, is good; com- 
pared with the original, exceedingly 
poor. How weakly, for example, are 
the last two lines of the first stanza 
rendered by — 

“ The magic breath that wafteth on your 
train, 

Stirs in my breast long silent chords 
again !” 

How unlike Goethe is it, as in the 
second stanza of the translation, to say: 
“The echo like of half-forgotten lays !" 


In the third, again : 


“They hear no more the sequel of my 
song, 
The souls to whom I sung my early lay.” 


As if the souls in question ever had 
heard the sequel at all. The original 
is, “ They hear not the following lays, 
the souls to whom I sang my first.” 
In the forth and last stanza, too, the 
simple words Ein Schauer fasst mich 
— ‘a trembling comes over me,” are 
tortured into 


‘* My heart is moved with youth’s re- 
turning fire ;” 


which operates as a complete disturb- 
ance of the sentiment. 

Mr. Blackie blunders in the very 
first sentence of the Prologue in the 
Theatre, or, as he phrases it, Prelude 
on the Stage: 


‘* Ye twain in weal and woe to me, 

Who have been faithful company, 

Say, have ye heard yet what effect is 
making, 

In German lands our hopeful under- 
taking ? 

Without the multitude we cannot thrive, 

Their maxim is to live and to let live.” 


The manager merely asks what hopes 
they entertain of an undertaking which 
he is on the point of engaging in. 

On the poet’s remarking that, “ What 
glitters is born for the moment; what 
is genuine, remains unlost to posterity,” 
the clown or merryman breaks out: 
“ If I could but hear no more about 
posterity! Suppose I chose to talk 
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about posterity, who then would make 
fun for contemporaries? That they 
will have, and ought to have it. The 
presence of a gallant lad, too, is al- 
ways something, I should think. Who 
knows how to impart himself agree- 
able, he will never be irritated by po- 
pular caprice.” This Mr. B. renders: 


“ Vain, glittering show may match a 
fleeting fame, 

But genuine worth Posterity shall claim. 

Merry-fellow. 

With sons and grandsons we have nought 
to do, 

Look to the world that lives and moves 
with you; 

And if the future be the present’s heir, 

’*Tis meet the living first should have 
their share. 

Methinks the present of a goodly boy 

Has something that the wisest might enjoy ; 

Whoso with easy sweetness can dis- 
course, 

May tame the humours of the mob by 
force.” 


With sons and grandsons we cer- 
tainly have nought to do; but we are 
equally at a loss to see what the wisest 
have to do with goodly boys in this 
place, or how one who discourses with 
easy sweetness can be said to tame the 
humours of a mob by force. In a 
word, no one unacquainted with the 
original could even form a notion of 
what Mr. Blackie is driving at. 

An equally unintelligible passage is 
only disconnected by a line or two: 


“Give what you please, so that you give 
but plenty. 

They come to see, you must engage their 
eyes : 

Scene upon scene, each act may have its 
twenty, 

To keep them gaping still in new sur- 
prise.” 


The manager, describing the usual 
composition of an audience, says : 
“The one is looking forward to a game 
of cards after the play ; ; the other, toa 
wild night on the bosom ofa wench. 
Why, poor fools that ye are, do you 
plague the sweet muses for such an 
end?” Mr. Blackie makes him say : 


‘* Look at your patrons, as you should, 

You'll find them one half cold, and one 
half rude. 

One leaves the play, to spend the night 

Upon a damsel’ s breast in wild delight ; 

Another o’er a billiard-table frets, 

And play and players both alike forgets. 
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For such an audience, and for purpose 
such, 

Why should ye plague the gentle muses 
much ?” 


There are a few other passages in 
the prologue which deserve to be ex- 
tracted : 

«« Each tender sentimental disposition, 


Sucks from your work sweet woe-begone 
nutrition.” —P. 10. 


‘* When mist the world around me veil’d, 
Each bud embryo wonders cherished ; 
And I the thousand flow’rets broke, 
That on each meadow richly flourished,” 
P. 10. 


Buds cherishing embryo wonders 
must be wonderful buds indeed! The 
German brechen, when applied to 
flowrets, means to pluck. The mana- 
ger immediately afterwards exclaims : 
** What boots it to stand talking about 
being in the vein? The hesitating 
never is so. If ye once give ourselves 
out for poets, command poesy.” Mr. 
Blackie gives it: 

‘* What nonsense prate ye about humour? 
A lazy man is never in the humour. 

If once your names are on the poets’ roll, 
The muses must be under your control.” 


Some injudicious friends may have 
placed Mr. Blackie’s name on the 
poet’s roll, but the muses seem singu- 
larly intractable. The line, “ Resolu- 
tion should boldly seize the possible 
by the forelock at once,” is rendered — 


** You should not lose a single day ; 
But let the present purpose lay 
Hold of your fleeting fancies by the cue ;” 


which, looking to the French deriva- 
tion of the word, we presume to be the 
very opposite of forelock. Mr. Blackie, 
however, has a fancy for seizing persons 
in this manner ; for in the Brocken scene 
(p. 177), Mephistopheles cries out to 
Faust, “ Hold me tightly by the cue,” 
where the original says skirt. The 
concluding paragraph of the prologue 
is made to commence — 

«* Among the sons of German play 

Each tries his hand at what he may.” 


Did any one ever hear an actor called 
a “son of play ”’ before ? 

We have as yet disposed of only 
nine pages of Mr. Blackie’s translation, 
which contains more than two hundred 
pages in the whole, and the reprehen- 
sible passages are in pretty nearly the 
same proportion throughout. We must 
therefore rest satisfied with indicating 
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a sufficient number to shew that the 
general sense and spirit of the poem 
are irremediably destroyed by them. 
Passing over such rhymes as glasses, 
cases—nature, creator —alone, skeleton, 
—urise, suffice, which occur in a single 
page of the opening soliloquy, we find 
Mr. Blackie translating, “ Thou wilt 
then know the course of the stars,” by 
*« Then dost thou see the secret tether 
That binds the planet orbs together ?” 


And the celebrated passage beginning, 

“ Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt,” 

“« How mingles here in one the soul with 
soul, 

And lives each portion in the restless 
whole — 

How heavenly powers, a bright unwearied 
band, 


Their golden flagons reach from hand to 
hand.” 


As if the heavenly powers were engaged 
in a drinking bout! And in the next 
passage he has actually translated 
“ Die lampe swindet — es dampft” 


‘« The lamp’s flame wanes—it smokes.” 


Nothing can be worse than the spirit’s 
chant in Mr. Blackie’s hands, ending, 


“Thus on the noisy loom of Time I weave 
The living mantle of the Deity.” 


An equally tasteless substitution is 
that of foggy wind for mist-wind, as 
Mr. Hayward has translated nebelwind. 
Faust’s advice to Wagner, “ You may 
gain the admiration of children and 
apes, if you have a taste for it; but 
you will never touch the hearts of 
others, if it does not flow fresh from 
your own,” is thus perverted : 


“ Vain wonderment of children and of 
apes, 

If with such paltry meed content thou art. 

The pliant heart to heal he only shapes 

Whose words persuasive flow from heart 
to heart.” 


What can Mr. Blackie mean by shaping 
a pliant heart to heal? When Faust is 
left alone with Wagner, he is repre- 
sented as commencing his soliloquy 
thus : 


“Strange how his pate alone Hope never 
leaves, 

Who still to shallow husks of learning 
cleaves ! 

With greedy hand, who digs for hidden 
treasure — 

And when he finds a grub, rejoiceth 
beyond measure!” 


The conclusion of the same soliloquy 
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is shamefully murdered. Thus, instead 

of the fine expressions, “‘ Now is the 

time to shew by deeds that man’s dig- 

nity yields not to God’s sublimity,” we 

find — 

“ This is the time by deeds, not words, 
to prove : 

That earth-born man yields not to gods 
above.” 


In another place (p. 142), Mr. Blackie 
also makes a heathen of Faust: 


** Yes, my child, let this language of the 
flowers 
Be as the judgment of the gods to thee.” 


We shall be glad to be informed 
how the following two lines in the 
next scene are to be made to scan: 


“The best society have they, if they 
please, 

And run after such low-bred girls as 
these.” 


Or the four immediately following to 
rhyme : 


** No, no; I have no patience for your 
ladies. 

Quick, brother, quick, before the game 
quite fled is. 

The maid whose week-day broom the 
chamber dresses, 

When Sunday comes, gives you the 
sweetest kisses.” 


In the old peasant’s address to 
Faust (p. 39), Mr. Blackie, reversing 
the miracle, has turned the wine into 
water : 

‘« Then from our hands the pitcher take, 
Which we have fill’d with water fresh.” 


Nor has he much improved the rest 
of the old peasant’s compliment : 


‘* Here stand here living not a few 
Whom your most worthy father drew 
From the wild fever's ruthless rage, 
When he set limits to the plague. 

You, who were then a brave young man, 
Enter’d the hospitals every one,” &c. 


The magnificent passage in which 
Faust longs for wings to follow the 
course of the sun, is utterly ruined : 


‘« Oh that no wing may from the ground 
me heave, 

To follow still and still in his career! 

‘Then should I see, borne on the beam of 
eve, 

The silent world at my feet appear.” 


The last of these lines is sheer prose, 
and very bad prose too. It is not clear 
from the context whether Faust or the 
world is to be “ borne upon the beam 
of eve.” The original is “ in (not on) 
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everlasting evening’s beams.” But a 
subsequent line settles the difficulty ; 
for, instead of “I hurry on to drink 
his everlasting light,” we find, 


**T hasten onwards on his quenchless 
ray.” 

And, still misled by this same notion 
of riding in the air, Mr. Blackie has 
converted, “ Alas, no bodily wing will 
so easily keep pace with the wings of 
the mind,” into— 

«« Alas, not soon the pinioned soul will find 
A wing to waft the body on the wind !” 


We should very much wonder if the 

soul sought, much less found, any 

wing of the sort. 

The next page (p. 44) affords a 

precious specimen : 

“* Thou knowest but the one impulse—it 
is well : 

Oh! may’st thou long be stranger to the 
other ! 

Two souls, alas, within my bosom dwell, 

Whose hostile natures ceaseless strive 
together ; 

The one, by stubborn power of love com- 
pelled, 

With clutching organs to the world is 
held ; 

The other from earth’s misty region soars 

To join the realms of high progenitors. 

Oh! be there spirits in the air, 

Betwixt the heavens and earth that hover, 

Descend ye from your golden atmosphere, 

And waft, to new and varied life, me 
over!” 


Other, together —soars, progenitors — 
air, atmosphere — hover, over — we 
should really be glad to know from a 
craniologist whether this gentleman has 
the organ of sound. An occasional 
false concord may be permitted for the 
sake of a fine or idiomatic expression ; 
but he seems to use inverted and vulgar 
language for the express purpose of in- 
troducing bad rhymes. 

After introducing Mephistopheles as 
“an itinerant schoolmaster” (a truly 
original version of Fahrender Scholast), 
he puts the following expressions in his 
mouth as to light : 

‘* From body streams it—body doth it 
paint ; 
By body is its simple substance rent.” 


And, speaking of the futility of his 

attempts at destruction : 

‘* This something, the plump world, which 
stands 

Opposed to nothing, still ties my hands ; 


And, spite of all the ground that I seem 
winning, 
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Remains as firm as in the beginning ; 

With storms and tempests, and earth- 
quakes and burnings, 

The earth still enjoys its evenings and 
mornings.” 


To get through our task as quickly 
as possible, we shall now set down a 
few scattered beauties of language, 
without note or commentary of any 
kind, merely adding the literal trans- 
lation occasionally :— 


“« The lord of the rats and of the mice, 
Of the flies, and frogs, and bugs, and 


lice, 
Commands you with your teeth’s good 
saw 


The threshold of this door to gnaw ; 

Forth come, and there begin to fill 

Where he lets fall this drop of oil.”— 
P. 60. 

«* What needs there that your hasty de- 
clamation 

Should puffinto a flame at such a ration?” 
—P. 69. 

«* Who makes with me this journey bold, 

No bulky bundle busks behind ; 

A single puff of inflammable air, 

And from the ground we nimbly fare.” — 
P. 83. 


“ Out of the door with all who dare to 
quarrel, 

Drink, roar, and sing from out your 
lungs’ good barrel.” —P. 84. 


*« Leave that to me, I’ll soon fish out the 
truth ; 

Fill me a bumper till it overflows, 

And then I'll draw the worms out of their 
nose 

As easily as ’twere an infant’s tooth.” — 
P. 89. 


The original is, ** I'll worm. the 
truth out of them.” The conclusion 
of Mephistopheles’ song is given : 

“ And yet they durst not crack ’em, 
Nor brush the fleas away ; 

But we to death are crack’d all, 

And bitten every day.” 


The original is, “* But we crack and 
stifle them fast enough when one 
bites ;” a blunder the more unaccount- 
able, as Siebel directly after exclaims : 
** Such be the fate of every flea !” 

At p. 128, Ihr man (your husband) 
is translated “ your man ;” at p. 147, 
Faust is “ like an old owl, screeching 
to-whit, to-whoo,’— which is carrying 
the comparison a little too far; at 
p- 150, we have Margaret “ a reckless 
infant” rearing her hut “ sideways ;” 
and a torrent shattering rocks to dust. 
Faust’s profession of faith commences, 
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« Misunderstand me not, thou sweetest 
face ;’? and Margaret thus expresses 
her willingness to yield to him :— 


« Alas! did I but sleep alone 

I’d leave the door unbarred this very 
night ; 

But my good mother sleeps so soundly 
not, 

And overheard she our delight, 

Then were I dead upon the spot.” 


Eliza (as Mr. Blackie translates 
Lieschen), in the well scene, uses lan- 
guage which it is impossible to mis- 
take for verse :— 

“ How long did she not hang upon 
The fellow! Yes, that was a parading, 
A dancing and a promenading.” 


Valentine’s first speech (p. 164) 
contains, among other beauties, the 
following rhymes: compare, her—one, 
sir, answer-— taunt me, affront me— 
torture, mortar; and during the en- 
suing combat the following colloquy 
takes place :— 


‘* Mephistopheles. 
“ My good guitar is broken past redemp- 
tion! 
Valentine. 
And your skull, too, anon ; come, boy, 
attention !” 


Blutbann is translated blood spilt ; 
the fine cathedral scene begins: 


“ How different, Margaret, was thy case !” 


and wider mich (in the same scene) is 
translated against me. What must 
the readers of Shelley feel on coming 
to such passages as this in the Harz 
scene — 
“ Faust. 
How roars through the dark night the 
savage blast! 
How buffets it my neck with noisy whiz! 
Mephistopheles. 
By the old mountain’s rocky ribs hold 
fast! 
Or you will tumble down the precipice. 
The night is overcast with clouds ; 
Hear how the storm is crashing through 
the woods !” 


These, too, are pretty lines :— 


“‘ No sword that hath not made a truce 
miscarry, 
Orstabb’d behind the back itsadversary.” 
P. 185. 
‘* That is the breast that Margaret offered 
me, 
That the sweet body I enjoy’d so free.” 
P. 189, 


The prose scene is no better than the 
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rest, and the exquisite prison scene is 
rendered in a style which it is utterly 
impossible to describe. Metres of all 
kinds, lines of all lengths —sometimes 
rhyming and sometimes not; and yet, 
after taking all these licenses (certainly 
not poetical), he has actually left out 
or distorted almost all the delicacies, 
all the simple touches of natural feel- 
ing, which constitute its charm. For 
example :— 


“ How, givest thou me no kiss? 

My friend, so very short a time away, 

And hast forgot to kiss? 

Why feel I now so straitened round thy 
neck, 

Whereas of old thy word, thy glances, 
spoke 

A very heaven, and thou didst kisses 
take 

So many, as if thou wouldst make me 
choke.” 


We have heard of smothering, but 
never before of choking, with kisses. 
Again: 

‘* They hind me with cords, and drag me 
away, 

And on the bloody scaffold me lay ; 

And every trembling eye doth quake 

At the blade that is brandished o’er my 
neck.” 


Inverted modes of expression are al- 
ways out of place in Faust ; but such 
phrases as “ givest thou me,” and “ me 
lay,” are utterly inexcusable here. At 
p- 210, too, there is a gross blunder. 
Margaret requests that her child may 
be placed on her right breast, with the 
remark, “ no one else will lie by me.” 
Mr. Blackie, after mentioning mother 
and brother, has :— 


‘* And my child at my right breast, 
These only share our place of rest.” 


No one who has read Mr. Hayward’s 
notes will learn much that is new to 
him from those appended to the work 
before us; indeed most of them are 
borrowed, some with and some with- 
out acknowledgment, from that gen- 
tleman’s. We shall only call attention 
to one of them :— 


«« « And washed it [the child] at the 
well by break of day.’ The original is 
waschtrog, washing-trough; but I have 
been advised by female friends of taste, 
that neither trough nor tub can, be tole- 
rated in English poetry. I hate there- 
fore given the difficulty the slip.” 


We would wager any money that 
these female friends of Mr. Blackie’s 
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were what the French call chéres amies; 
for we are quite sure that no woman 
much above the condition of a street- 
walker could have been guilty of such 
a disgusting affectation of delicacy. 
But, at all events, Mr. Blackie might 
have turned tub into well without 
making Margaret wash the child in it, 
—a most ridiculous mistake. 

The preface is principally remarkable 
for the presumption of it. Mr. Blackie 
has actually the audacity to say, that 
his own irregularities of versification 
are imitations of similar irregularities 
in Goethe : 

“* Thus, for instance, in p. 
long line of my translation, 

* And see how down the stream the gay 
ships softly glide,’ 

is an exact imitation of the original, 

‘ Und sieht den fiuss hinab die bunten 
schiffe gleiten.’ 


34, the 


And who is there so deaf to harmony 
that does not perceive instinctively the 
beauty of this versification ?” 

Now we see the beauty of Goethe’s, 
but we fail to see the beauty of the 
(sot disant) imitation. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Blackie’s line is an exact 
imitation of those described by Pope— 
** Where expletives their feeble aid do 

join.” 

The following may be taken as a 
specimen of the critical acumen of the 
preliminary remarks :— 

** Milton, indeed, who (pace tante 
nominis) was somewhat apt to be stilted, 
as much in his thoughts as in his lan- 
guage, has chosen to make bis devil an 
immense Polypheme, strutting about 
like a wood-demon, with a Norw ay pine 
for a walking-staff in his hand, rolling 
his eyes, and gnashing his teeth, and 


stamping his feet, —the sublime tragic 
hero of Tartarus.” 


We must not forget to mention that 
Mr. Blackie has favoured us with only 
a description or abstract of the Pro- 
logue in Heaven, interspersed with 
extracts; being too well-principled a 
young gentleman to venture the whole. 


Mr. Syme’s is a work of much less 
pretension, and may be much more 
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cursorily discussed. ‘ The Theatrical 
Prologue,” says he in his preface, 
“the Intermezzo, and a few words 
and lines at different places, are left 
out; while for a very few expressions, 
chiefly in the lyric passages, there may 
be no authority in the strict letter of 
the text. On the whole, however, I 
venture to hope that I have taken no 
greater latitude in these respects than 
will be thought allowable in this kind 
of composition.” The importance of 
keeping to the strict letter, to the 
ipsissima verba, of Faust, has been 
clearly demonstrated by Mr. Hayward. 
* As a fact within my own immediate 
experience,” observes that gentleman, 
“‘ [ may add that expressions, seem- 
ingly indifferent in their proper places, 
so frequently supply the key to subse- 
quent allusions, that a translator always 
incurs the risk of breaking or injuring 
some link in the chain of association 
by a change. Tor instance, in my first 
edition, I follow Shelley in translating 
vereinzelt sich * masses itself,’ under an 
idle notion that the context required it ; 
and every body thought me right, until 
Mr. Heraud * one evening took up the 
book and proved to me that the most 
obvious signification, ‘ scatters itself,’ 
was the best, and that I had discon- 
nected the following line, and marred 
the continuity of the whole description, 
by the change. ‘1 was wont boldly to 
affirm,’ says Mr. Coleridge, ‘ that it 
would scarcely be more difficult to 
push a stone out from the pyramids 
with the bare hand, than to alter a 
word, or the position of a word, 
Shakespeare or Milton, (in their most 
important works, at least,) without 
making the author say something else, 
or something worse, than he does say.’ 
This observation is strictly applicable 
to the first part of Faust.”— Preface to 
Second Edition. 

Now we undertake to say that there 
is hardly a fine passage or description 
in the poem which Mr. Syme has not 
disconnected or marred by some inju- 
dicious interpolation or change. We 
shall give three or four decisive exam- 
ples, and then leave the reader to draw 
the conclusion for himself: 





* The author of the Judgement of the Flood, reviewed in one of our late numbers. 
This gentleman has announced a translation of the whole of Faust in the metres of 
the original ; and, judging from the command of language exhibited in his great 


poem, we should say, that, if any man can execute the undert: aking, he can. 
plan of following the metres of the original is perfectly just. 


His 


There are many parts 


of Faust to which blank verse, most frequently suggested for it, would be about as 


appropriate as an organ accompaniment to one of Theodore Hook's songs. 
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Chorus of Angels. 
‘‘ Christ is risen! joy, 
Mixed with fear and wonder ; 
You may now destroy 
The serpent, and asunder 
Tear the bands of sin, 
By the love you bear 
To each other, you 
Can alone declare 
That you your master know. 
Love all things that are, 
Flee from hate and war ; 
Teach men to do this, 
And promise them the bliss 
That is in Jesus. Lo! 
He is here, is there, 
He is every where, 
Witnessing that ye 
Serve him faithfully.” 
The literal translation is: 
‘«« Christ is arisen 
Out of Corruption’s lap ! 
Joyfully tear yourselves 
Loose from your bonds ! 
Ye, in deeds giving praise to him, 
Love-manifesting, 
Living brethrenlike, 
Travelling and preaching him. 
Bliss promising 
You is the master nigh — 


” 


For you is he here! 


Faust’s wish to follow the sun (which, 
because it is one of the finest passages, 
all the metrical translators seem in a 
conspiracy to distort) is given thus: 

* Ah! that no wing will bear me from 
the ground, 

To follow him in his eternal round ! 

Then should I see the world in evening’s 
beams 

Spread out below me, its high summits 
bright 

With living fire, its valleys hushed, its 
streams 

Flowing like gold into the realms of night! 

The chasm-rent precipice would not re- 
strain 

My godlike course ; and underneath my 
feet, 

With all its sun-illumined creeks, the 
main 

Would be unfolded in one burning sheet. 

Though now below the wood he seems to 
sink, 

The wish survives. I hasten on to drink 

His everlasting light—the day before, 

The night behind me — over me the sky, 

And far, far down, old ocean’s shining 
floor, 

Expanding glorious as I onward fly ! 

Alovely dream! It fades! What mortal 
wing 

Is like the mind’s, on which we gladly 
spring 

Away from earth ?” 
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Compare this with the prose trans- 
lation : 

** Oh that I have no wing to lift me 
from the ground, to struggle after, for 
ever after, him! [should see, in ever- 
lasting evening beams, the stilly world 
at my feet—every height on fire, every 
vale in repose — the silver brooks flowing 
into golden streams. The rugged moun. 
tain, with all its dark defiles, would not 
then break my godlike course. — Al- 
ready the sea, with its heated bays, 
opens on my enraptured sight. The god 
seems at last to sink away! But the 
new impulse wakes. I hurry on to 
drink his everlasting light—the day 
before me and the night behind —the 
heavens above, and under me the waves, 
A beauteous dream! As it is passing, 
he is gone. Alas, no bodily wing will 
so easily keep pace with the wings of the 
mind.” 


Mr. Syme’s translation of this pas- 
sage affords a good example of the im- 
portance of a word. The line, 


‘* Then should I see the world in evening’s 
beams,” 


is rendered meaningless by the omis- 
sion of everlasting ; for Faust is wish- 
ing for a perpetuity of the pleasure he 
is actually enjoying as he speaks. The 
fine break, *‘ Already the sea,” &c. 
is altogether sunk by Mr. Syme. We 
doubt, by the by, whether Hayward is 
right in translating sich gesellen by 
“keep pace with.” It is literally 
“to associate itself to.” 


In the two following lines Mr. 
Syme has copied one of Lord F. 
Egerton’s blunders :— 

‘* Meanwhile is that the treasure rising ? 
look! 

Where yonder taper at the casement 
gleams.”—P. 195. 


Faust sees, not a taper, but the blue 
light or flame supposed to hover over 
places where treasure lies hid. Faust’s 
account of his faith is wretchedly dis- 
torted ; for example :— 


«« Fill your whole heart, however great, 
With this sensation, and then wait, 

And call it what you will, 

The opposite of ill! 

Love! God! they are the same,— 
There is no other name.’’—P. 182. 


Why are we to wait, Mr. Syme ? 
Where do you get “ The opposite of 
ill?” Why do you say merely Love / 
God! when the original has Bliss / 
Heart! Love! God! i. e. four excla- 
mations instead of two? And why “ no 
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other name,” when Faust says posi- 
tively that he has none at all. The 
conclusion of the soliloquy is thus 
travestied : 


“ And it is more the feeling ! 
The name concealing, 
Or half revealing, 
Like a thin smoke upon the shore 
The bright blue deep beyond.” 


Mr. Syme has had the inconceivably 
bad taste to checker the fine prose of 
the cathedral scene with some indiffer- 
ent rhymes : 


** Ah Gretta! what a difference, 

Since when, in your innocence, 

You sought this altar, 

And lisped your prayers 

Out of the little old 

And well-worn psulter, 

Half a child at play, 

Half with God !'—Gretta, 

Can your head stand it? 

Does your beart bleed 

For your misdeed ? 

And do you pray ? 

Pray for your mother’s soul, that has 
been sent 

By you unto its long, long punishment !” 


Lord F. Egerton’s false delicacy is 
also imitated ; for we find Mr. Syme 
translating, like his lordship, Nachba- 
rin, euer flaschen (neighbour, your 
smelling-bottle), by “ neighbour, help !” 
To the best of our recollection there 
was a rather ridiculous correspondence 
upon this point in the Examiner,— it 
having been contended hy Mr. Taylor, 
of Norwich, and other sagacious critics, 
that the young lady was actually call- 
ing fora dram-bottle. We should not 
think the worse of her on that account, 
much less seek to hide the truth from a 
discerning English public by a mis- 
translation. At the same time, we do 
not suspect Mr. Syme of being en- 
dowed with a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous, for we find am verderben sich lezt, 
in the prose scene, translated “ fattens 
on destruction.” 

Margaret’s exclamation, after direct- 
ing her infant to be placed on her right 
breast, mistaken by Lord F. Egerton 


Blackie’s and Syme's Translations of Faust. 
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and Mr. Blackie, is also mistaken by 
Mr. Syme. He has— 
** No one else shall lie beside me.” 


This shews an ignorance of the lan- 
guage, as well as a want of perception. 
Wird could not here mean shall. 

We trust we have now said enough 
to justify our opinion, that Mr. Syme 
has failed in the attempt to convey an 
adequate conception of Faust. He is 
certainly an elegant versifier, but ap- 
pears to be utterly incapable of inten- 
sity and force. 

We have devoted more space to 
these translations than, strictly speak- 
ing, they are worth, with the view of 
exposing, along with their blunders, 
the blunders of what we must term by 
courtesy our contemporaries of the 
press. The Metropolitan vouches boldly 
for the spirit and fidelity of both of 
them,— avowing at the same time a 
preference for prose. It is quite clear, 
not only from the criticisms, but from 
the verses inserted in that magazine, that 
the conductor has no taste for poetry, 
and no perception either of poetical 
beauties or defects. He has no ear ei- 
ther for rhythm or rhyme. Tait praises 
Mr. Syme in the highest terms ; and our 
friend Jerdan, of the Literary Gazette, 
thus announces his opinion of Mr, 
Blackie :—“ We might cavil at single 
words, but upon the whole we feel 
ourselves bound to say, that he is to 
Goethe even more than Pope was to 
Homer; for he is accurate as well as 
poetical. Our extracts must justify 
our decision.” The extracts, in our 
opinion, proved just the contrary ; for 
one of them consisted of Faust’s solilo- 
quy in the cavern, evidently a bad 
copy of Mr. Hayward’s version, and 
another consisted of an execrable ex- 
tract from the prison scene. This is 
the more inexcusable, since the book 
really does contain a few passable 
passages, as the curse (p. 64), and the 
Intermezzo, which is spiritedly exe- 
cuted, and might even have induced 
us to mitigate our sentence, had any 
thing else of merit presented itself. 











—————— 
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ON MANNERS, FASHION, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 






A WORK IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
BY BOMBARDINIO. 


WITH A FEW NOTES BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Es giebt keine Narheit, zu welcher die 
Menschen nicht leicht zu bewegen wiiren, 
Wenn nur dafur die rechte mode decoration 
Aufgefunden wird.” — Welt und Zeit. 


‘« There is no folly into which men may not be easily led, provided you adorn it 


with a fashionable decoration.” 


I uave always entertained a sort of 
predilection for fashion. Whether this 
has arisen from any civility I may, 
individually, have experienced from 
the fashionable world, or from the 
amusement which its doings have 
occasionally afforded me, I know no 
more than a philosopher. Certain it 
is, however, that there are few things 
so truly diverting as the constant 
striving of little persons, from peers 
to pawnbrokers, to exalt themselves 
into notoriety by the aid of little things, 
to which a great and fictitious import- 
ance is attempted to be attached. But 
fashion has lately taken a direction 
injurious to the robust, honest, and 
manly feelings once peculiar to Britons, 
so that war, even to the pen, must be 
waged against its power. Aware of 
the enemy’s strength, I have, in imita- 
tion of Peter the Great, when he was 
about to destroy the Strelitz, and of 
Sultan Mahmoud when preparing to 
annihilate the Janisaries, been long 
and silently arranging my plan of 
operation. I have toiled late and 
early; I have danced, dined, made 
love, and feasted, in order to watch 
the motions of the foe. I have tra- 
velled from Naples to John O’Groat’s 
for the purpose of reconnoitering the 
weak points of the enemy’s position ; 
for though fashion itself may not per- 
haps have crossed the Moray firth— 
some, indeed, say that it has never 
crossed even the Tweed —its influence 
extends from one extremity of the land 
to the other ; as noxious vapours infect 
the air far beyond the boundaries of 
the marsh from which they arise. 
Thus prepared, I now sound my 
warrion, as signal for the skirmishers 
to advance. Where, when, and how, 
the principal onset of battle will be 
made, I keep, like a prudent general, 
to myself. 

VOL, X. NO. Lv. 





The people of Britain boast, with 
some right, of their freedom and love 
of independence; and yet they bow 
to the tyranny of fashion with a ready 
subserviency far surpassing, in abject 
submission, the blind obedience paid 
by slaves to eastern satraps. This sort 
of voluntary homage would be nothing 
more than ridiculous, if circumstances 
had not by degrees contrived to make 
it imperative, and thus given to the 
giddy Goddess of Fashion a power that, 
owing to her ladyship’s total want of 
heart, head, judgment, and feeling, has 
become in the highest degree dangerous 
and pernicious. 

When governments fall into error 
and commit blunders, as will some- 
times happen with the best, the remedy 
is, thanks to the language of diplomacy 
and of debate, sufficiently easy, though 
not always cheap or creditable. If we 
vote that black shall be white one day, 
we can vote that white is to be black 
on the next. If we neglected to send 
five sail of the line to the assistance of 
the Turks in 1828 and 1832, we may 
perhaps atone for it by sending twenty 
sail of the line, with 30,000 men, to 
their aid in 1836; and so on. Very 
different is the case, however, when the 
far more despotic government of fashion 
falls into error: then no opposition is 
tolerated, and no appeal allowed. The 
truth is therefore never heard ; for as 
all wish to be thought not only zealous 
votaries but active members of the 
executive, views and opinions, dero- 
gatory alike to the honour and happi- 
ness of the entire community, may be 
disseminated by this public Whem- 
Gericht with as much rapidity as the 
fashion of a flounce or the cut of a coat. 
The mischief is, that the effect of vicious 
opinions cannot be recalled with as 
much facility as an act of parliament 
can be amended. You may easily 
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break down the dike that protects 
your property from the fury of the 
mountain stream; but when the tor- 
rent is once let in, you may never be 
able to repair the damage it has occa- 
sioned, or to replace the vigorous, 
healthy, and fruit-bearing soil that 
may have been swept away. 

And what, after all, is this spirit, 
essence, or mania, called fashion? Is 
it any thing better than a false varnish, 
sought after, or applied, in order to 
raise persons, stuffs, or trinkets, to 
some fictitious value exceeding their 
real intrinsic worth? Was it ever 
thought necessary to make a guinea 
fashionable, in order to make it accept- 
able? Fashion at one time attempted 
to make a king unfashionable ; but no 
one ever voted the king’s coin vulgar 
or de mauvais ton. Fashion is a louse 
of refuge for the poor in mind and 
thought ; who, wanting taste, tact, cou- 
rage, and character, are forced to take 
shelter under some fashionable folly or 
fantasy, in order to conceal the feeble- 
ness that prevents them from standing 
on their own ground. Fashion never 
introduced any thing really great, 
noble, or ornamental. Not a single 
monument has ever been raised to a 
departed fashion; nor has a single 
elegy been written on one of the family, 
though hundreds are constantly de- 
scending to the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets, while hundreds of bardlings 
are hunting town, hill, and plain, for 
elegiac subjects wherewith to drown 
the world in tears. And as to dress, 
* Don’t you know, my dear Lady Jane, 
that your beautiful ball costume of last 
night will appear just as ridiculous a 
few years hence as the costume of 
Marie de’ Medici appeared to you a 
few years ago, when you first beheld her 
majesty figuring in Rubens’ pictures?” 
in the reign of Louis XI. exquisites 
wore false corporations of mighty cir- 
cumference, as they now wear stays. 
We laugh at the former, and why not 
at the latter also? 

Shall we be told that fashion has 
tended to polish and refine manners, 
and to spread far and wide the elegant 
courtesy of deportment for which all 
persons of good breeding are distin- 
guished? Much the reverse. Good 
manners resu!t from knowledge, good 
sense, good feeling, and the habit of 
good society: whereas fashion cares 
not a straw for sense, feeling, or learn- 
ing; and only lays down a rule of 
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manners which the initiated must ac- 
quire and act up to, and which pre- 
scribes at present a stiff, vapid, blasé 
kind of hauteur, totally inconsistent 
with healthy, sanguine, and elastic 
feeling, but which is easily acquired 
by all those who are destitute of the 
very qualities from which elegant and 
refined manners can alone spring. 
The exertions of fashion have always 
been directed towards the extinction 
of whatever is elevating in our nature. 
A!l generous enthusiasm, all chivalrous 
sentiments, were unfashionable. Even 
cheerfulness, good-humour,and hilarity, 
were banished from polite society, in 
order that the dignity of fashionable per- 
sons might not be compromised by sym- 
pathising, either in joy or in woe, with 
the pleasures or sorrows of ordinary 
mortals. This is by far the worst part of 
fashionable training ; because its effects 
are to destroy or relax all the finer fibres 
of the heart — those that should receive 
and respond to the impressions pro- 
duced by whatever is great, beautiful, 
or noble. It tends, for the same reason, 
to dry up the sources of imagination, 
which, when pure, bright, and sparkling, 
lead us to build fabrics of beauty, and 
temples of virtue and of happiness, 
even on the slenderest foundations. 
But fashion smiles at this. Shun, 
therefore, with scorn all those who, 
from nature or practice, are already 
perfect in their training; pity those 
who are in progress; and never mis- 
take the fantastic fooleries of the silver 
fork school for any thing but a feeble 
attempt to conceal real shallowness of 
heart or mind under an affected hau/eur 
of exterior deportment. 

Patriotism is a word devoid of mean- 
ing in fashionable vocabulary. The 
want of that noble sentiment is con- 
cealed under a pretended freedom from 
national prejudices, and a liberal feel- 
ing towards foreigners. And justly so, 
indeed ; for, making an exception only 
in favour of the Germans, there is a 
narrowness in most foreign minds that 
is exceedingly congenial to little- 
minded people. That disgusting per- 
son, Prince Piickler Muskaw, was, on 
the strength of his foreign rank and title, 
a favourite in the world of fashion, till 
some quarrel with one of the clubs 
drove him from the country ; when the 
publication of his book (addressed to a 
lady !), by placing the author in his 
true light, shewed at once that the 
courted favourite of the beau monde was 
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as destitute of taste and delicacy of 
feeling as of the sentiments that should 
be inseparable from the character of a 
gentleman (1). 

This mention of foreigners brings 
me easily to the consideration of fo- 
reign manners. But, before entering 
upon the subject, it may be as well 
that L should say something of the 
writer of this article; as I hold with 
the Spectator, that there is nothing 
which so much helps the reader to a 
just understanding of the work before 
him as a perfect acquaintance with the 
author himself. Steele, in one of the 
papers of the Guardian, says that a 
man must have visited foreign coun- 
tries, and have seen both courts and 


camps, before he can divest himself of 


national prejudices. It is, therefore, 
right that the reader should know the 
grounds on which I claim implicit sub- 
mission to the doctrines I am about to 
propound. In truth, then, I am a perfect 
anti-liberal, a regular ultra John Bull : 
the stubborn prejudices belonging to 
that character have, in fact, grown upon 
me exactly in proportion as my know- 
ledge of foreign nations has increased. 
I believe that one Englishman can with 
ease beat two Frenchmen any day of 
the week, because I have seen some- 
thing of the kind done in spite of 
modern tactics, which, partaking of the 
liberal spirit of fashion, attempt to 
reduce all men to the same level, 
the level of drilled mediocrity. I 
believe that we are still— with all our 
faults, follies, and imperfections, and 
notwithstanding the rapid progress of 
crime and demoralisation, so fearfully 
urged on by the presumptuous pedantry 
of the schoolmaster and the mischievous 
ignorance of fashion —a better, braver, 
wiser, and more enlightened people 
than any now existing on the face of 
the earth ; better, at least, than any I 
have seen—and I have seen many, 
under circumstances of all others the 
most favourable to observation. I have 
rested in the wigwam of the Indian, 
and have bivouacked on the plains of 
the Peninsula. 1 have been quartered 
in Portuguese hovels, Spanish palaces, 
and in the best houses of the Chaussée 
d’Antin. I have seen the moment which 
Byron could only describe, 


** When shriek’d the timid and stood still 
the brave; 

And some leap’d overboard with dreadful 
yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave.” 
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I have sported a toe in a country dance, 
waltz, mazourka, bolero, and galopade. 
I have worn a locket containing one 
ringlet of hair, which I have pressed 
to my lips at the very moment when 
the thunder-cloud of battle was burst- 
ing over us. I have done many things 
I would willingly forget— many that I 
would rather know than tell. But there 
are two things of which my conscience 
fully and fairly acquits me: I never 
made love to maid or mistress under 
false colours, and I never made so 
consummate an idiot of myself as to 
dance a quadrille. And now that you 
know who and whatI am, you must 
not, most courteous reader, think me 
illiberal if I express opinions at variance 
with those which you happen to enter- 
tain. I may be wrong—it is the lot of 
mortality; but I can have no cause of 
personal quarrel with foreign manners 
or fashions. Were I to abuse the Horse 
Guards in good set phrases, as I intend 
to do one of these days, you might 
ascribe my indignation to the disap- 
pointment I have experienced in regard 
to promotion. But I cannot lay this 
to the charge of foreign nations, as I 
never heard that either Louis Philippe, 
who received me very politely when I 
was last presented, or the autocrat of 
all the Russias, with whom I have 
shaken hands many a time, ever applied 
to the commander-in-chief to have my 
promotion stopped. 

I consider the great admiration of 
foreign manners and fashions, now so 
much in vogue, as one of the worst 
signs of the times. The elegant and 
unaffected politeness of the dadies and 
gentlemen of England is, or was—I 
must sometimes confound the past 
and the present—as superior te the 
wretched mannerism of the highest 
society in France and Italy, as is the 
highly polished diamond of the first 
water to the mere painted glass bauble. 
The first resulted a delicacy and 
refinement of feeling, utterly unknown 
abroad —from education, as well as 
from our peculiar institutions. The 
latter was, on the contrary, the mere 
result of imitation and instruction : 
the cause and consequence of which 
are alike evident. We live under in- 
stitutions that, by the constant collision 
of parties, and of individuals striving 
for public favour, naturally call forth 
the highest intellectual powers; and 
expose all whose rank, station, or 
talents, make them in any way leaders 
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in manners, to a degree of public 
scrutiny pe rfectly unknown any where 
else, and which necessarily forces them 
to a constant display of that urbanity, 
indicative, or affecting to be so, of the 
kindliness of feeling and general intel- 
lectual superiority that is expected from 
those who seek public distinction. All 
the educated classes had therefore an 
example set, and a reward, not to be 
found in any other country, held out 
to them. The very affectation of virtue 
is a tribute which it receives, and an 
encouragement to its cultivation— for 
none would affect what was not held 
in general esteem ; so that all naturally 
joined, by example and by precept, 
to instil into the minds of the young 
what was to be of advantage to them 
in their future career. Causes and 
efiects go on multiplying in geometri- 
cal progression. As education spreads, 
more candidates for favour naturally 
spring up. ‘The consequence is a 
striving at higher attainments; and 
our free press, public meetings, dinners, 
hustings, parliaments, are so many open 
lists, in which the candidates are called 
upon to assert their claims, and in 
which the highest in the land are con- 
stantly brought into contact with the 
middle classes. In such a state of 
society, the mere repetition of a well- 
taught lesson, or half an hour’s good 
acting, could go for nothing; men 
were obliged to be always prepared, 
or they were sure to be found out and 
scouted in the end. When the lords 
of the creation made such progress, 
the fairer part of the community could 
not well remain behind ; on the con- 
trary, the pains bestowed on female 
education was in general well rewarded, 
and produced a degree of mental ele- 
gance and refinement of feeling that 
no unbiassed observer can pretend to 
have seen even approached in the most 
polished societies of France, Italy, or 
Spain. A highly intellectual intercourse 
between the parties was the natural 
consequence ; and refreshing indeed to 
the heart is a little pleasant flirtation 
with a pretty, well-educated, and good- 
humoured girl. I say girl rather than 
woman, because your married women 
are often too knowing—besides, the 
bloom and first freshness of the heart 
is gone ; and, generally speaking, mar- 
ried women have no longer an object 
to gain, and neglect us ordinary mortals 
a little. Still, this is matter of opinion ; 
and I know myself to be rather in the 
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minority. Your regular blues, except 
when they possess much good sense 
and feeling—which they very often do, 
however—are bores; and your mere 
fashionably dressed, drilled, and quad- 
rilling dolls are worse than insipid. 

Thus our political institutions en- 
dowed our manners with truth and 
sincerity ; the highly educated part 
of our female society gave them ele- 
gance and refinement; a large body 
of moral literature, unknown in any 
other language, gave them a just tone ; 
the court of the sovereign contributed 
the necessary degree of fashionable 
polish ; and the habits of travel of our 
young aristocracy brought us all that 
was worth importing from abroad. So 
that we naturaliy acquired an elegant 
and unconstrained suavity of manners, 
which no other nation had the means 
of attaining. 

Gifted, too, as the people of these 
islands are above all other nations, 
with a keen perception of the ridi- 
culous, abundantly proved by our cari- 
catures, satires, and magazines, we were 
naturally prevented from falling into 
the extremes of manner, for which some 
of our continental neighbours are dis- 
tinguished. We naturally laughed at 
their overstrained attentions in trifles, 
as oppressive and unpleasing ; looked 
on all the petits soins on which they so 
much pride themselves as unmanly ; 
and should certainly inflict a sound 
kicking on the first brace of London 
porters found kissing each other in the 
Streets, in imitation of the filthy polite- 
ness of their Parisian brethren. Now, 
what has any continental nation to set 
off against such advantage! As we gra- 
dually conquered our freedom and 
popular institutions, they all lost theirs. 
The court alone gave the character of 
manners ; and provided a nobleman (for 
a middle class there was none) could 
only play his part well in the presence 
of king, minister, or mistress, it was all 
that was required. Once out of the 
presence, he was at liberty to behave 
as he liked ; and it is too natural for 
human nature to indulge in such liberty 
from restraint, and to fly from one ex- 
treme to the other. Russia, even now, 
illustrates this truth in the most striking 
manner. The Russian, who, at court 
or in society, is seen glittering in all 
the splendour of dress and the artificial 
polish of exterior deportment, is at 
home not much above the Calmuck of 
the desert; and the palace, in the 
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public salons of which hundreds are 
sumptuously feasted, can rarely afford 
a basin of water and a clean towel. 
Manners and politeness became, there- 
fore, mere matters of imitation, with 
which mind and feeling had nothing 
todo. People were taught a certain 
number of bows, smiles, and set 
speeches, compliments suited to the 
occasion, or to the character of the 
prince or princess on whom impression 
was to be made, and no more. Much 
fine reasoning has lately been employed 
to prove that where there is no demand 
there will be no supply; and as there 
was no call for mental politeness at 
any of the continental courts, very little 
was likely to be brought to market. 

To speak of the French only, as 
they set the fashion in continental man- 
ners. They were avowed but decorous 
libertines in the early part of the reign 
of Louis XIV.; égards au convenances 
was all then required. When he be- 
came a bigot, they naturally became 
hypocrites : 

“ Lorsqu’ Auguste buvait, la Pologne était 
livre. 

Lorsque le Grand Louis brulait d’un 
tendre amour, 

Paris devint Cythére, 
cour: ; 

Quand il se fit dévot, ardent a la priére, 

Le lache courtisan marmota son bré- 
viaire.” * (2) 

Under the regency, decency itself 
was banished. The Duchess of Bour- 
bon lived openly with Du-C hayla; the 
Princess of Conti, the king’s dz aughter, 
with her ne phew, La Vallitre ; the 
young Princess of Conti with La Fare ; 
her second sister, the Princess Charo- 
lais, with the Duke of Richelieu; and 
her youngest with the Duke of Mélun. 
The daughters of the regent also had 
their lovers: some must not even be 
named. The second and all the nuns 
of the convent of Blois were the hand- 
maidens of the Duke of Richelieu; 
the eldest had a garde d’amour of fifty 
young men. The sister of the Duchess 
of Bourbon lived with Marton, and 
the Cardinal of Polignac was the pub- 
lic and avowed lover of the Duchess of 
Maine. Ifsuch were the manners and 
the morals of the royal family, what 
were those of the rest of the commu- 
nity? A century has no doubt elapsed 
since the times of which we are speak- 
ing, but you must always recollect that 


et tout suivit la 
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it was in this hot-bed of vice that the 
boasted manners of la vieil/le cour took 
their rise. In the reign of Louis XV. 
the French were men of gallantry — 
they adopted the very manners and 
occupations of the women to whom 
they wished to make themselves agree- 
able; and as men had formerly shi- 
vered lances in the lists to gain ladies’ 
smiles, les marquis and les petits collets 
of Paris actually handled the needle 
and embroidered tapestry to please the 
fair. The rout of Rosbach shewed 
what heroes such manners produced ; 
and the next age saw the result to 
which they naturally led. Under the 
weak and good-natured Louis XVI., 
who had some liking for the physical 
sciences, our volatile neighbours be- 
came elegant philosophers ; and a 
pretty business we know they made 
of it. Under Napoleon, who was 
vulgar in mind, they became vulgar, 
fiery, and blustering soldadoes; not 
satisfied with the reputation for bra- 
very which, as a nation, the French 
have so justly acquired, but choosing 
to be thought gourmands par excellence, 
even in fire-eating, the very affectation 
of politeness and good manners was 
swept from the land during the reign 
of the sword and the guillotine. To 
this mania succeeded a sulky fierté on 
the part of the Liberals, and a kind of 
refined jesuitical dandyism on the part 
of the Royalists. What they now are 
it is impossible to say, seeing that they 
have not yet determined on the cha- 
racter to be assumed. At present they 
are only a newspaper-ridden people, 
and to ignorant and stupid riders they 
certainly submit, let our Liberals say 
what they will (: 3). 

Now let me ask, How could refined 
manners, in opposition to mannerism, 
possibly spring up under such changes? 
There was no permanent standard or 
tribunal of manners, and there was no 
influential moral literature ; for though 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, La Bruyere, and 
Fénélon, are moral and religious writ- 
ers of the highest rank of excellence, 
yet have their works long since been 
consigned to the shelves of mere col- 
lectors. The education of the female 
part of the society was almost entirely 
neglected, and unmarried women never 
came into company; so that the finished 
refinement their intercourse could alone 


bestow was entirely wanting. Several 
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women of distinguished talents played, 
no doubt, a conspicuous part in society 
during the reigns of the latter kings ; 
but we know, from the contents of 
many a volume, how completely des- 
titute they were of any thing like deli- 
cacy of feeling: how, then, were the 
men to come by it? Unguarded by 
such feeling, and unchecked by ridicule 
(for the French, though possessed of 
infinite wit, have long ceased to have 
either humour, irony, trenchant satire, 
or caricatures), they constantly fell into 
extremes; overstepped the bounds of 
nature ; overacted their parts — a sure 
sign of mauvais ton ; affected politeness 
in trifles to an unpleasantand oppressive 
degree (for real politeness, like real be- 
nevolence, should be unobtrusive); and 
too often resorted to a fade and vapid 
style of set-speech compliment, alike re- 
moved from gallantry and good taste. 
We have said affected politeness, and 
we must repeat the expression ; for, 
with many good qualities, the French 
are far from being a polite people. 
The chances are, that the first savage 
caught in the wilds of Conamara, or on 
the hills of Morven, will, in any act of 
real politeness, beat the best-drilled 
Parisian dandy out and out. “Com- 
ment se porte Madame la Baronne de 
W. ?” said a French petit-maitre 
to a German lady of our acquaintance, 
as he entered a shoemaker’s shop in 
which she happened to be, and as he 
proceeded, sans facons, to pull a naked, 
stockingless foot out of his boot, in 
order to be measured by Monsieur le 
Cordonnier. In ail situations of au- 
thority, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the minister of state to the con- 
ducteur of the diligence —in all situa- 
tions in which the French are inde- 
pendent of you, they are the least polite 
people of any in Europe. On the 
other hand, they resemble some of their 
bad wines—they mellow and improve 
with age: a proof that there are good 
particles mixed up in their composi- 
tion, or that the last generation was 
better than the present. But then a 
Frenchman certainly possesses, above 
the native of any other country, the 
power of adapting himself to whatever 
situation he may be placed in. If no 
longer wanted as a cabinet-minister, 
presto he becomes a dancing-master, 
painter, hair-dresser, or maker of hair- 
rings. 

Few things are more characteristic 
of a people than their national dances, 
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and those of the French shew them to 
be a serious and artificial people; des- 
titute alike of whim, humour, and hi- 
larity, as well as of that sensitive deli- 
cacy of feeling from which alone high- 
ly-polished manners can result. Look 
at their quadrilles, that we are now 
striving so hard to imitate, and say 
whether any English gentleman, in 
the real acceptation of the word, could 
ever bring himself to caper about in 
the midst of a circle of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with /a poitrine en avant, les 
épaules en arriére, les jarrets tendus, les 
pieds en dehors, &c. &c. The very idea 
is absurd. The truth is, fashion has 
forced these dances of mere exhibitions 
upon us, and we bungle through them 
as best we may; but they can never 
become national, though, as the most 
active people in Europe, we could ea- 
sily learn all the sort of thing in less 
than a week. Ladies have, from their 
dress and general manner, some kind 
of advantage over us lords of the crea- 
tion in these kind of moving tableaur ; 
but Iam happy to say, that they are 
yet very far behind their Gallic neigh- 
bours. Some of the pretty dears strive, 
indeed, very hard to throw off that 
innate mental modesty that still so 
eminently distinguishes our country- 
women, and to give themselves “ en 
spectacle” to the surrounding circle: 
but there is a sort of gaucherie lurking 
about the best of them which they 
cannot altogether get over. I never 
saw an English-bred girl who ever at- 
tained the cool, graceful, prim, and 
puss-like self-composure of a real Pa- 
risian belle, displaying herself in a 
quadrille: it is altogether unique and 
indigenous. 

But to return to our immediate sub- 
ject. After being for a good many 
years cooped up within our island, the 
peace sent all the idle of the land across 
the channel ; and much astonished were 
the reconciled foes at each other’s ap- 
pearance, after so long an estrange- 
ment. The more endowed of our 
countrymen and women, and who, like 
all well-educated people, perfectly un- 
derstood French, saw at once through 
the wretched mannerism, verbiage, and 
fulsome style of set-speech compliment, 
termed politeness, conversation, and 
gallantry, and laughed at it accord- 
ingly; while the real coarseness and 
vulgarity so constantly displayed by 
all ranks of the French, when affecting 
perfect ease or fierté, could not fail to 
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disgust them. Not so the secondary 
set, who are of course the most nume- 
rous in all ranks and nations. Having 
always heard the French spoken of as 
the most polite people in Europe, they 
easily mistook mere gesticulation and 
bustle for manners and politeness; cool 
and modest assurance for confidence 
in superior powers; and a useless pro- 
fusion of words, uttered in a language 
they understood but imperfectly, for 
wit and vivacity. The really coarse 
and insulting remarks the French are 
famous for making, when speaking of 
the literature, manners, and feelings of 
other countries (of which, in general, 
they know little or nothing), were for 
the same reason overlooked, or mis- 
understood. The French, too, who 
hate us with the keen and deadly ha- 
tred of disappointed rivals, for having 
robbed them of that military glory which 
was their boast and idol, took every 
opportunity of depreciating our per- 
sons, and of ridiculing, as far as their 
powers of ridicule went, our manners, 
and, above all, our dancing. This also 
made impression on those who looked 
up to them ; and as they took care to 
assimilate a little where they had an 
object to gain (an heiress or so), they 
continued to gain ground. With the 
novelty of foreign manners the ridicule 
also wore away; many of our country 
people made a long stay abroad, and 
got accustomed to the overacting they 
daily witnessed: the taste became vi- 
tiated, so that on their return home 
they mistook the simplicity of English 
manners for absence of manners al- 
together; on the same principle that 
persons long accustomed to strong grog 
are incapable of appreciating the fla- 
vour of Lafitte and Chateaux Margot. 
The consequence was, that the shout 
of foreign manners, dances, dresses, 
and fashions, was raised from one ex- 
tremity of the island to the other. 

Of French quadrilles I have spoken, 
and can only add that a mere succes~- 
sion of figures without spirit, anima- 
tion, grace, or hilarity, is not a dance, 
but a moving tableau; and a poor- 
looking one into the bargain. Without 
having any thing in its favour, it has 
the disadvantage of teaching young 
persons to display themselves; it en- 
courages boldness instead of reserve, 
and helps to brush away that sensitive 
feeling of modesty which constitutes the 
greatest charm of female character (4). 
As to a little time being allowed for 
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flirtation between the figures, it is not 
a recommendation worth talking about; 
and in France it is never allowed, as 
unmarried women never flirt. If you 
dance with a young girl, you must re- 
serve all the pretty things you have to 
say till the set is over, and then address 
them to the old lady under whose pro- 
tection your partner immediately takes 
shelter. 

There are always opportunities for 
speaking to the girls; what we he- 
animals want on such occasions are 
tact, feeling, and ideas. It is only 
when a man is very far gone — when 
he is what I would call in the very last 
stage of love, that opportunities seem 
wanting ; because he is then too simple 
and single-minded to take advantage 
of the moments. I speak from consi- 
derable experience, and never found 
the actual minutes or half-hours want- 
ing, but yrwous and Iumes were constantly 
wanting. These words of power are 
not to be translated — the secret would 
only make the dear creatures vainer 
than they naturally are; and women 
have already too much vanity and too 
little pride. Waltzing is not a French 
but a German dance, and the quick 
French manner of dancing it reduces 
it to a mere ungraceful twirl, that com- 
pletely spoils it. Still it is too graceful 
to be abolished, badly as we twirl it in 
this country. To call it objectionable 
is mere nonsense; more may be said, 
more ideas and feelings may be com- 
municated bya simple shake of an un- 
gloved hand, than by half an hour’s 
twirling round a room with your kid 
glove under a lady’s shoulder. A 
pleasant thing it is, however, to have 
a pretty girl thus resting, as it were, 
on your good right-hand, which you 
never thought so well occupied before; 
waltzing requires, in fact, a steady 
heart, as well as a steady head. I[ 
shall not consent to its abolition ; but 
it must be made an absolute rule, that 
no gentleman can presume to ask a 
lady to waltz unless he produces a cer- 
tificate from Madame d’ Egville, or any 
other competent authority, shewing that 
he is able to keep time; for you may 
just as well attempt to waltz without 
legs as without ear, and you have no 
right to make your partner ridiculous ; 
but you may make a fool of yourself, 
by yourself, as much as you like. As 
to dancing generally, I can only say at 
present, that a reform in dancing is far 
more wanted than a reform in the state. 
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And I hope that the lord-chancellor, 
the only man of universal genius, or 
of any genius at all, now in the cabi- 
net, will take the matter seriously in 
hand (5). 

There is much in national costume 
and dress that deserves attention, as it 
generally bears a strong impress of the 
genius and character of a people ; but 
at present I cannot well enter, at any 
length, upon the difficult and important 
topic. Besides, national costume is 
every where going out along with na- 
tional character. Europeans are all 
rapidly assimilating to the same stand- 
ard of mediocrity ; they are in general 
little better than the drilled automata 
of fashion, or the driven automata of 
labour. Sultan Mahmoud has _ ba- 
nished the graceful Turkish dress by 
force of arms—at the command of 
avarice the mountaineer has left the 
heaths and the glens of his fathers to 
cross the Atlantic, or to seek a penu- 
rious and uncertain livelihood in the 
crowded sinks of manufacturing towns 
— the flowing tartans, the martial garb 
of the Gael, are no longer seen on the 
hills of the north. Chieftains, whose 
clansmen are in America or Glasgow, 
and who never saw a shot fired unless 
at a grouse (and that only when, con- 
trary to custom, they happened not to 
have let out their moors to London 
poulterers), sport the old Highland 
dress at parties and at fancy balls, 
where it is totally out of character, not 
to say indecent. Sunday beaux and 
writers’ clerks follow the laudable exam- 
ple; thus making the dress of the bold 
a sign at which to point the finger of 
scorn. The Highland garb is now only 
a military uniform, splendid to look at, 
but ill-suited for war. I have worn it 
myself, and officers of Highland regi- 
ments are now the only chieftains; let 
them wear the dress if they please, but 
at all events banish the kilt from the 
ball-room (6). 

We may safely say, however, that 
Frenchmen, to whom we must return, 
have no genius for dress: they try 
hard, indeed, but they only make 
quizzes of themselves. I recollect how 
astonished we were, when we got to 
Paris in 1815, not to find a well- 
dressed man in the place. But though 
a well-made coat was not to be got in 
the whole town, the art of padding 
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calves and chests, as well as the mys- 
tery of dying hair (things that we had 
never seriously dreamed of ), were every- 
day practices; shewing how much pains 
were bestowed on the adornment of 
the person. Frenchmen now regularly 
imitate the English style of dress, but 
it will not do; n’est pas montagnard 
gui vent, has become a sort of French 
saying, which may be well applied to 
their attempts at dandyism. The best 
schneider in Bond Street could not 
make an English coat to fit a French- 
man; the cut does not harmonise with 
their character. They formerly set the 
fashion in dress also, and the following 
description of an exquisite in the ge- 
nuine French costume, will shew what 
a pretty thing they made of it. I copy 
from a paper of the year 1770 :—-““A 
few days ago, a macaroni made his 
appearance in the Assembly Rooms at 
Whitehaven in the following dress: a 
mixed silk coat, pink satin waistcoat, 
breeches covered with elegant silver 
net, white silk stockings with silver 
clocks, pink satin shoes and large pearl 
buckles, mushroom-coloured stock, co- 
vered with point lace; his hair re- 
markably high, and stuck full of pearl 
pins.” 

As to dress generally, the surtout- 
coat and trousers, that sailors and sol- 
diers brought home from the field and 
the quarter-deck, they do very well 
for a morning costume ; though, strange 
to say, no Christian schneider can make 
a pair of Christian trousers—~I am 
obliged to get mine sent from Con- 
stantinople. But our evening coats 
are silly, stiff, ill-looking things; and 
being mostly black, and always accom- 
panied by black pantaloons, give a 
ball-room a sombre and uniform ap- 
pearance, that calls for amendment. 
Coloured cloth trousers are of course 
impossible in dress; let them be made 
of silk therefore — crimson, light blue, 
grey, striped, or any colour you please. 
Add shawl waistcoats to match, and 
see how Almack’s will submit, and 
Spitalfields will rejoice, in a change 
that now only requires the approving 
nod of Sir Morgan O’Doherty to be 
carried into immediate effect (7). It 
will also be for the baronet to reap im- 
mortal fame by the invention of a new 
dress-coat ; George the Fourth failed 
in the attempt (8). 
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NOTES BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


(1) I have always understood that Piickler Muskaw was turned out of the 
Travellers’ Club ; or, what is the same thing, got a hint that his presence would 
gladly be dispensed with there, in consequence of his having flung a fork at a 
waiter. To revenge this, he abuses the travellers most unmercifully in his trum- 
pery work ; bringing that peculiar charge against their chairs which has (with, 
I hope, unconscious simplicity) been translated by Mrs. Austen. Bombardiniog, 
in the text, seems to be amazed that the Briefe Eines Verstorbenen should have 
been addressed to a lady: it is, perhaps, as strange, that they should have been 
translated by a lady. It may, perhaps, be worth while some of these days to 
write an account of the prince’s proceedings in England, and especially of what 
brought him here. There would be many strange things found in it, which are 
not alluded to in the preface to his trampery Tutti Frutti. But, indeed, the 
principal object of that preface is to puff off the baths lately opened by the 
illustrious prince, who has become a kind of licensed vintner, and keeper ofa 
house of entertainment, in a small but respectable way, at Muskaw.—M. O’D, 

(2) I venture on a rough and ready translation of his majesty’s verse : 

When Augustus got drunk, then all Poland grew tipsy ; 

When Louis the Great became tender in love, 

Every courtier, of course, had his favourite gipsy, 

And Paris resembled fair Venus’s grove ; 

But when he grew pious, and left off the lasses, 

Then the courtiers all mumbled their prayer-books at masses. 
It is rather a shabby translation, I own—but I cannot make it better at this day 
of the month and hour of the night—M. O’D. 

(3) In this remark Bombardinio is perfectly right. The writing of the 
leading French journals is ignorant and stupid beyond all belief; and those who 
prefer it on any ground to what we have in London do the editorial folk of 
Cocagne great injustice. But this is matter for a far longer discussion than can 
be afforded by me in a note. I have a great mind to write a real—that is, 
a personal —history of the London and the Paris press. I think J could do it ; 
but I have not time. If any good reporter would take notes of my conversation 
on that subject, for three or four hours of any evening, I warrant him that he 
would not be playing the part of Jemmy Boswell to disadvantage.—M. O’D. 

(4) Bombardinio is, like myself, a man of a certain age, and we do not 
readily assimilate with the dancing matches of our juniors. I suppose they 
find the way of doing the thing in their way, as we did it in ours. But still [ 
shall ever hold that it was a great mistake to abolish the ancient country dances. 
A mistake, I mean, in reference to the main object and end of all dancing, 
which I shall not insult the understandings of those whom I wish to be my readers 
by saying is getting husbands or wives, or something of the kind—for the 
country dance was the finest instrument for that purpose ever devised. There 
you had your partner to yourself, dragging her up and down some five or six 
miles of ground, and the devil was in the dice if you could not find time to say 
something sweet in the course of one of the furlongs. You cannot have any thing 
like such a chance in the quadrille—besides (I speak for myself) people are 
bothered by the figure, which they must mind much more than their partner. 
As for the waltz, it is too open a proclamation—it puts girls on their guard. 
I hope young ladies in general have skipped this note of mine; but as they 
cannot have come as far as my warning voice without reading to the end of it, 
I suppose my hope is vain. But I never blot.—M. O’D. 

(5) Sir Christopher Hatton, we all know, was a dancing chancellor ; and 

The seals and maces danced before him. 


Ido not think that Brougham dances, but I have no doubt that he tumbies. 
I am sure that nobody who has seen him of late in the House of Lords would 
dispute the assertion that 


The lamps and candles dance before him. 


Well, why should he not jollify if he likes? At all events, he shall not be 
reprehended by me for it—-M. O’D. 
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(6) On this business of the flowing costume, &c. of the Gael, much may be 
said. I am of opinion that the kilt is quite a modern invention ; but as Bom- 
bardinio tells us he wore it, I shall not say any thing in the disparagement even 
of its antiquity. As for the Celtic club, if that unfortunate body should still exist, 
I leave it to the unmixed reprobation of Bombardinio.—M. O’D. 

(7) Humph! [ll think about it. Le Roy s’avisera. Perhaps I may tip ’em 
the silk —M. O’D. 

(8) George the Fourth might have had a great many good points about him, 
though, to speak the truth, it would puzzle me very much to tell you what they 
were. But as to dressing, he had the vilest taste. He studied hard, which is a 
recommendation to any man in the business, but he never could have been a 
first class or senior wrangler. I think he would have been decidedly plucked or 
gulphed, or whatever is the name they give these things at the Universities on 
this side of the water. At our own we call it cautioned. I remember seeing 
him one day in a purple velvet waistcoat, with a running stripe of a gold tree, 
surmounted with gold monkeys upon it; and congratulating him on his exquisite 
taste in the selection of colours, he felt evidently very proud of my approbation ; 
but when I recommended him a yellow coat, with purple braiding to match, 
I think he smelt a rat—he did not ask me to Carlton House for nearly a month 
afterwards. He had, however, uncommon cleverness in making punch, which 
was, I think, the best thing he did—and when a man can do that well, it } 
is wrong for any person to speak disparagingly of his talents. He was very civil j 
to me always; but I cut him at the time of the Catholic question. I wonder 
what kind of a postmaster the Marquess of Conyngham will make. Perhaps it 
may be only mere rambling in me to introduce his name on the present occasion, 
but writing notes makes a man gossipy. As J have rambled, however, I do not 
wish to conclude without asking what has become of the verses— the printed verses, 
my good friend —written as an epitaph on the old fat king, immediately after his 
death. They were very bad. I only remember a few. 





“‘ Here lies the corpse of George the Fourth, 
A fellow without wit or worth. 
Rotten through life in soul and thought, 
His body is laid here to rot.” 


The rest is just as infamous. We wish that somebody would send it to us, and 
the name of the author.—-M. O’D, 


SOME PASSAGES IN A VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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ANnp now, my own dearest little Lizzy, 
we have reached the top of this accursed 
staircase! The ascent is as tedious, as 
tiresome, as winding, as wearisome, as 
slippery, and therefore, Lizzy, as dan- 
gerous, as that to the very topmost stone 
of Quin’s high tower— 


“‘ Our abbey’s old monastic tower.” 


And shall we be in like manner re- 
warded by the view? You let your 
long dark eye-lashes fall in soul-fraught 
shadow upon the deep blue orbs be- 
neath, and you smile a sweet, an en- 
thusiastic, “No!” You are right! 
Your mind, my girl, is far away !— it 
is possessed by a vision of our own 
romantic land! But let the fond illu- 
sive recollection pass away. Remember 
we are going to see mere things—mere 


We are not to measure 
them by the high standard of our own 
thoughts, our own recollections, our 
own sympathies, our own aspirations. 
Painting is at the best a small art— 


toys of art. 


and an art most artificial. I speak of 
it in reference to the fine arts—not to 
arts mechanical ; and I say it is a small 
art. So thought Napoleon. The asi- 
nine dauber of canvass will sneer at 
the idea of the emperor’s asserting an 
opinion upon such a subject. But 
would Michael Angelo or Raphael do 
so, had they flourished under the sha- 
dow of his greatness? Most assuredly 
they would not. The stock-jobbing 
secretary, Bourrienne, ridiculed Napo- 
leon’s taste in poetry! But Béranger, 
in the pervading wisdom and full truth 
of genius, declared that Napoleon, 
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albeit he had never penned a couplet, 
was the greatest poet of modern times, 
and haply of all times: —“ Le plus 
grand poete des temps modernes; et 
peut-tre de tous les temps.” And so 
he was, my Lizzy—and in like man- 
ner was he the greatest actor and the 
greatest painter. The fact is, that 
the man of genius is every thing in 
posse—that is, he can be any thing 
when occasion may require,—even the 
warrior of the working day—even the 
athlete of the needful hour. The feeble 
frame of a Cesar, the delicate form of 
an Alexander, becomes instinct with 
giant strength under the impulse of the 
almighty mind. You smile, Lizzy, at 
my enthusimusy, and I know the mean- 
ing of your smile; but really I have 
said all this merely to strengthen the 
force of my authority ; and I now re- 
peat that I do think with Napoleon — 
Napoleon, the imbodiment of the 
genius of the greatest age of the 
world——that painting is a small art. 
It is, I again say, an art artificial — 
and our taste for it is altogether fac- 
titious. We relish it not in youth, 
the season of warm and true sensation. 
It is gradually created for us as we 
advance in years; and this after we 
have once and for ever determined to 
admire. Ina word, it is an art which 
furnishes forth but a distant approxi- 
mation to the truth of things, and one 
in which there is not, and there cannot 
be intrinsically the least illusion—to 
him, perhaps, I should say, who is not 
under the power of a spell—his own 
enthusiasm, wrought by long dreaming 
of results impracticable and effects im- 
possible—a spell which, like the faéry 
ointment, gives grace, and beauty, and 
the innumerable glories of the specious 
miracle, to things themselves cold and 
incapable. Look to your historical 
pictures! What are they? The poet 
says : 
‘‘ Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from time.” 


Aglance ! —ay, truly, it is but aglance, 
and that seldom, if indeed ever, a cor- 
rect one, for the artist sacrifices all to 
efiect—fact, costume, scene, circum- 
stance—every thing must be bent to 
suit his idea of that which ought to be 
accessory to a delightful picture. As 
a record of things, as an imbodiment 
of events, pictures are useless —as an 
abstract exemplification of passions, 
they are very feeble. They cannot 
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compare for an instant with sculptured 
marble, which has in it the touch of 
reality, albeit cold reality—nor can 
they compete with the mere sketch in 
outline of a Retzch. As an abstract 
representation of congregated beauties 
—as in the Venus of Titian, the 
Madonna of Murillo—again do they 
fall far behind the works of the sculp- 
tor, and afford but a cold and meagre 
resemblance of any of the cunning 
patterns of excelling nature,” though 
many have been rendered tributary to 
the creation of the painter. Next, as to 
landscapes, why, Lizzy, these be per- 
chance the least real of any one of the 
productions of the pencil. It seldom 
happens that a man can recognise in a 
landscape a scene with which he is 
familiar ; and I should think never yet 
was there a spot of earth, now seen for 
the first time, identified in your mind’s 
eye with the painting of it, over which 
you had from time immemorial expa- 
tiated in rapture. Trees are introduced 
where trees never did grow—water, 
as false as the mirage of the desert— 
ruins, moss-adorned and _ ivy-clad, 
where structure never yet was raised ; 
and, then, as for the hues in which 
earth and sea and sky are clothed, 
they have existed once, and the artist 
saw them—-happy hues!-—and he 
transferred them to his canvass—and 
he glories accordingly in them, as 
though they were a grand invention 
of his own: certainly, they never will 
exist again; and therefore I presume 
it is, or at least should be, that you 
are expected to admire them for their 
rarity, or rather singularity, and to 
be very grateful to the man who had 
the cleverness to catch them as they 
gleamed, and the talent to embody 
them in his colours. Well, then, Lizzy, 
be grateful; but when you come to see 
the vale of Tempe, or the vale of Arno, 
or any other such storied place, you will 
want, after uttering due lamentations 
for the lack of the trees, and bowers, 
and towers, and so forth, which you 
remembered as things of grace and 
beauty in the pictures—you will want 
the loan of the peculiarly coloured 
glasses through which the artist looked 
upon the scene—-yellow, or green, or 
blue, or grey—and then perhaps you 
may be led to acknowledge, if not 
positively to~believe, that the scene 
you are gazing upon is the scene 
which was painted. You remember 
at Greenwich, yesterday, the old pen- 
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sioner furnished you with yellow 
glasses, that made the whole country 
around look like Lord Durham’s face, 
or a landscape of Turner’s. You do 
not understand what I mean just now ; 
but I will shew you one of the artist’s 
grand pieces of flaming yellow non- 
sense, by and by, and then you will 
feel the force of my illustration. 

Hal! you think our run upstairs, 
for such it almost was, has put me out 
of humour, though not out of breath, 
being mountain-bred. Perhaps it has, 
Lizz—but it was the dust, and not the 
distance. I feel, indeed, that I have 
been throwing forth some notions 
which would strike horror ineffable 
into the minds of the patrons, and 
raise a rage unquenchable in the 
breasts of the professors of the art. 
Iam sorry for it, because painting is 
a gentle craft. It has been followed 
by men of the very highest intellect ; 
several of those now pursuing it are 
scholars and gentlemen, and my friends, 
and I love them much. So, Lizzy, with 
all feeling of kindliness to the art, and 
all possible disposition to be delighted, 
let us boldly rush through the adverse 
crowd. We will endeavour to make 
our way into the great room at once. 
You will only have some dozen pictures 
to look at—-the rest you may pass by 
unheedingly. I will shew you the 
works which Wilkie, Landseer, Stan- 
field, Calcott, Eastlake, and MacClise 
exhibit; and shall beg of you to 
bestow a passing glance upon the 
productions of one or two others. 


* cs & * = 
What a throng of portraits! Ay, 
well may you say so. I never can 


see them without thinking of the in- 

dignant burst of “ Glorious John” — 

“‘Good Heaven! that sots and knaves 
should be so vain, 


To wish their vile resemblance may 
remain, 

And stand recorded, at their own re- 
quest, 


To future days, a libel or a jest !” 


And, apropos to that, Lizzy, I will 
shew you two portraits, one of which 
is a libel and the other a jest. Behold 
Wordsworth !——you cannot believe it— 
that rough, clumsy, frowsy, old, sturdy 
beggarman, with small eyes and narrow 
nostrils —he the author of Dion and 
Laodameia — he the poet of wild na- 
ture! he whose whole soul is fraught 
with high and gentle sympathies — 
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‘“* Sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 
Even to the inferior kinds !” 


Impossible !—I would fain agree witn 
you, my Lison, for it is a vile libel! 
The painter may indeed tell me it is 
very like. Be it so. But I would 
then only cite against him the maxim 
of our law, “ the greater the truth 
the greater the libel.” It is an atro- 
cious resemblance. How different from 
that which ought to be the portraiture 
of a poet! Likeness should be ever 
there, as Dryden observes — 
** But still the best, 
Like proper thoughts in lofty language 
drest.” 


You maintain that there must be 
some mistake in the catalogue, and 
that the picture was intended as an 
imbodiment of Scott’s old bedesman, 
Edie Ochiltree. Certainly the fact of 
the cloak, or blue gown, being wrapped 
so carefully about his nether-man, 
doubtless to conceal the rents in his 
inexpressibles, and the blue cap ex- 
tended in quest of charity, would seem 
to countenance this hypothesis. But no, 
Liz; do you not perceive, from the lack 
of speculation i in the eye, and the dull, 
frozen, impassible expression of the 
face, that the poor fellow in the picture 
is deaf (which Edie was not), and pro- 
bably dumb. He has in all likelihood 
been writing down a statement of his 
deplorable case with that pencil yet in 
his hand, in the hope of attracting the 
notice of some benevolent passenger. 
But, all joking apart, it really is too 
bad to turn poor Wordy into one of 
the gens de casquette ! 

Now for the jest: it has been per- 
petrated by the same artist. If it were 
to be applied practically, however, to 
the person of Jack Murray, I know 
who would be an angry man. Only 
fancy our jovial friend Jack being com- 
pelled to sit bolt upright, and look 
pretty in an arm-chair,and read proofs 
with the gravity of a tea-drinking man- 
darin! It is very funny! But as 
Jack likes the picture, I will say no 
more about it. Enough of this. Let 
us betake ourselves to the considera- 
tion of other matters ; and first, Lizzy, 
to one of the two gems of the exhibi- 
tion, “ A Scene of the Olden Time at 
Bolton Abbey.” Is it not a title rich 
in associations? All, all of Words- 


worth’s most exquisite “ Tale of Tears” 


shadows the mind with a sweet and 
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holy feeling of gentle sorrowfulness ! 
You dream, my Lizzy, of “ the conse- 
crated Emily” and her lowly friend, 
the soft-paced doe. But again dismiss 
your dream; the scene we have to 
gaze upon has nothing of the soul- 
striking pensiveness you imagine. We 
have to deal with times long before 
the sumptuous Priory had felt “ the 
bitterness of wrong and waste.” Come! 
here we are in the refectory; the door 
is open, and gives us a glimpse of the 
glories of the ancient pile: the prior is 
in presence —an awful man, just 
touched with years; the stalwart frame 
has begun, and only begun, to relax 
into corpulency, and that evidently 
from the new indulgence of dignified 
ease and the lack of accustomed exer- 
cise ; for these magnific limbs are not 
the limbs of a cloistered monk. Many 
and many a time has that broad chest 
swelled and that haughty nostril been 
expanded to the breezes of the moun- 
tain; many and many a day of free and 
sweet toil has it taken to develop those 
splendid muscles. Higher attributes, 
however, has he than those of mere 
physical conformation : look at that 
magnificent brow— that pile of a brow 
—inwhich thought, and will, and 
power seem enthroned. Bow down, 
Lizzy, to the impersonation of mighty 
intellect! bow down in your kuow- 
ledge and gentleness, as your fair sis- 
ter the peasant-girl of the picture does 
in her ignorance and humility. But 
mark! the prior is reading a letter. 
What be the purport of its contents ? 
We are told it is an epistle of compli- 
ment, comprising an inventory of the 
various heads of game, and so forth, 
exhibited to his view. An epicurean 
twinkle in the corner of the eye, and 
his portly person, are quoted in sup- 
port of this theory. I believe it not; I 
will not believe it: that letter is touch- 
ing matters of high import. The Ne- 
ville or the Percy is about to raise his 
banner, and shout his war-cry against 
the king or against the Scot; and he 
prays the aid of his dear friend and 
kinsman, the most reverend prior, with 
his following. And is not that prior 
as well able to wield a battle-axe in 
foughten field as was the mitred lord 
of Beauvais? Or else the letter advises 
him of the perilous assaults made upon 
holy church by the zeal and labours of 
some heretic — some preacher of the 
reformed faith,—and invokes him to 
stretch forth the arm of power to crush 
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the apostle of innovation ; and in either 
case he is meditating, even as he reads, 
whether it will be advisable or expe- 
dient for him to embark in the enter- 
prise to which he is so earnestly in- 
vited. He gazes intently upon the 
scroll, though he has ceased to regard 
the words, to wring a new, an occult 
meaning — an omen — an inspiration, 
from it. In the words of the poet — 
‘* His mind is wandering away, away !” 
In vain does the forester kueel at his 
feet, pointing to the haunch of a mag- 
nificent “ stag of ten ;” in vain is the 
floor strewn with gastronomic trea- 
sures — 


‘* The treasures of earth, of sea, of air ;’’ 


in vain does a lay brother stand in all 
humility at his side, with a salver 
gleaming with the richest cordials ; 
in vain does a groom, bearing some 
noble’s cognizance on his shoulder, 
gaze upward to his countenance in the 
depth of awe and admiration, waiting 
to catch a glance and deliver, with 
some courtly message from his lord, the 
heron and hittern wherewith he is 
loaded ; in vain does one of the love- 
liest girls that ever adorned earth, that 
ever made earth gladsome with her 
presence — in vain does she stand be- 
fore him with downcast eyes, cheeks 
gently flushed, and swelling bosom — 
even she remains unheeded! The 
prior’s mind has expanded far beyond 
the circumstances whereby he is sur- 
rounded.—This, Lizzy, is my theory of 
the picture. But, setting the story it 
may convey aside, let us examine it 
again in detail. Can any thing be 
more exquisite? What character, and 
how appropriate the character con- 
veyed in all those figures! We have 
spoken of the prior; now mark the lay 
brother: he is of common clay; the 
lines of servility are on his brow and 
withered countenance ; he watches the 
prior with moist eye, and it is the eye 
ofa menial. The forester, albeit kneel- 
ing, has more of the consciousness of 
manhood ; he has something of the 
freedom of the forest in his look and 
bearing, vassal though he be. The groom 
is a younger servant, and in him, added 
to the awe for the prior as the feudal 
lord, which alone perchance remains 
with the vassals of the abbey, there is 
a touch of superstitious reverence for 
the dignified ecclesiastic, well evinced 
in the earnest concentrated zaze where- 
with he contemplates, without that 
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calmness and _ self-possession which 
would enable him to peruse, the dread 
and venerated features. And now 
look at the girl,—she is a peasant girl, 
an English peasant girl. What exqui- 
site truth of beauty there is in that 
form and face! A vision of some such 
being must have possessed the mind of 
Wordsworth when he spoke of the wo- 
man that a man might indeed love, as 
** A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For gentle sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles,” 
How exquisitely English she is! Look 
at the soft blue eyes, shaded by their 
long silken lashes—look at the sunny 
hair—look at those kindly features, 
irregular, it is true, but redolent of 
gentleness and love—look at that beau- 
tiful bosom, swelling with the lightness 
of full youth, and suffused with a ting- 
ling fear! Is she not, I will not say 
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the most beautiful, but one of the most 
loveable beings you ever gazed upon? 
How well does her plain russet garb 
become her! How well do its dark 
and coarse hues contrast with the fair- 
ness and beauteous sheen of that neck 
and bosom, to which a loving sun has 
only lent a rich and healthful hue! 
They talk —that is to say, your enthu- 
siastic lauders of old masters talk —of 
the necessity of giving fine classic flow- 
ing robes to your imbodiments in 
painting of beauteous womanhood ; 
but here, Lizzy, is a mere English pea- 
sant-girl, really appearing as she might 
in nature, without the adventitious aid 
of art—coarse gown, coarse stockings, 
coarse shoes, a strap and buckle round 
the waist; and yet I hesitate not to 
say, that she can compete in beauty 
and truth with any creation of the 
pencil, ancient or modern. Surely the 
lines of one of our native poets might 
be well used as a description of her: 


“* Of Landseer’s maiden innocence and truth, 
The beam of beauty and the bloom of youth ; 
Blithe as the lark that pours his morning lay, 
Pure as the drop that sparkles on the spray, 
Fresh as the rose, whose opening blooms dispense 
Perfume that soothes, yet vivifies the sense! 


No tortures cramp her limbs or swathe her waist, 
But there she stands, unfettered and unbraced — 
Model for sculpture, symmetry, and rule, 

For early Greece or late Canova’s school ; 

Form to call back, as glancing to the sky, 






And fix the poet’s heavenward-rolling eye.” 


But enough of poesy, though you 
do look “bravo!” I love the imper- 
sonation, Lizzy, especially because it 
is so real. There is that in it which 
we have all seen and loved; there is 
nothing beyond that we have seen and 
loved, and which might destroy our 
sympathy from the feeling that we were 
dealing with a being of a superior es- 
sence, and of a higher order. 

I have detained you long before this 
exquisite picture, but I cannot leave 
it, Lizzy, without pointing out to you 
how admirably is every thing finished. 
All the accessories—observe, they have 
each a character! Every “bit” of 
the picture (to use the artist’s phrase) 
is in itselfa treasure; a peculiar and 
appropriate character has been imparted 
to every object, animate and inanimate, 
from the lordly prior to the prior’s lap- 
dog, who sits at his feet in all the 
pride and sleekness ofa minion. Mark 
the stag-hounds! do they not display 
the bearing befitting their nobler na- 
ture, awearied, but unabashed and un- 


embarrassed in the dread presence? 
Again, observe the dog of my lord's 
groom has caught something of the 
servile taint of his master; and, more- 
over, he is of inferior kind. Why talk 
of the swan —the stately ornament of 
gentle waters—stretched as it is upon 
the flags in dead dignity, with a grace- 
fulness surviving animation ? The 
mallard? No!—it is idle: these 
things have never before been painted 
as Landseer paints them. I must, 
however, for a moment, call your at- 
tention to the trout. Be they not well 
worthy “our own sweet lake”— Inchi- 
quin, I mean—which, all unknown to 
fame though it be, hath more of real 
pure loveliness about it than ninety- 
nine out of the hundred of those 
lakes upon which all the pomp of 
praise has been lavished by Scott and 
others? But look on these trout !— 
see, Lizzy, the moisture of their native 
waters yet glitters on their backs: they 
are absolutely alive! The gills of one 
are dilated gaspingly in the ungenial 
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element; a bend-wavy (as the heralds 
might call it) of the tail of the other— 
a spasmodic action, declares that he, 
too, is instinct with the remains of life, 
and that he is faintly writhing in the 
throes of expiring animation. The 
very crucifix the prior wears, the book 
he holds under his arm, with that air 
of ease and familiarity, which shews 
that the volume and he are old com- 
panions, would be of itself sufficient to 
make the reputation ofan aspiring artist. 
All the surfaces, I may add, too, are 
done in the most masterly manner ; and 
yet that not old-masterish. No dust has 
been rubbed in to give the picture (it- 
self at best a perishable thing, and des- 
tined to no very long period of exist- 
ence) an aspect of dingy eld : all is fresh, 
fair, bright, true, exquisite painting ! 
As to the faults of the picture as a 
thing of art, I cannot see them—I will 
not acknowledge them. The artists 
remark, that Landseer paints his human 
hair after exactly the same style that 
he paints his terriers’ hair. There is 
no terrier in the picture! They refer, 
however, let us suppose, to former 
paintings. But the assertion is ridi- 
culous! Look at the girl’s sunny hair 
—not that even; but look at all the 
hair of all the heads in the picture, 
excepting only the forester’s, and what 
is there in them like the coarseness of 
dog’s-hair? There is in the forester’s : 
but wherefore? The hair is grizzled ! 
—old Time has done that. Besides, 
he is in the situation of the fair Lady 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs ; 
the which, you remember, she narrated 
to the sympathising and admiring com- 
pany, under the cover of an adjuration 
to “ the living Jingo.” He is—no, he 
is not — but he has been, in “fa muck 
of sweat ;’’ and his hair, now some- 
thing thinned by age, is matted ; and 
never, I do say, was this condition of 
human hair better represented upon 
canvass than it is here by Landseer. 
And most glorious use has he made of 
the thinness of the hair to display the 
sutures and the processes—the mould- 
ing, in a word, of the head and brow, 
and the tracery of the great veins. 
Away, then, with the paltry objection! 
There is another, on which I will not 
condescend to dwell: it is, that he has 
dragged his pencil, in painting the 
girl's bosom, so as to leave a rough 
and coarse appearance in its texture. 
If the critic had not come within an 
inch of the picture, where he had no 
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business to be, he would not have 
ascertained this fact. Every thing, in 
sooth, that has been attempted, has been 
effected ; and the picture altogether is 
one of the most perfect that ever issued 
from the easel of an artist. A friend 
of mine, himselfa painter and a man 
of genius, declares that Landseer’s art 
has never been surpassed in this or 
any other country. Talk of the old 
masters!” exclaims he; “ their sur- 
face, richness, depth, colour, and what 
not ! — his pictures have all their good 
qualities, with some peculiarly his 
own.” 

I quite agree with him. Happy is 
the Duke of Devonshire, who can now 
buy such pictures as a scene of Bolton 
Abbey in the olden time! pictures 
which, at some future day, will be to 
the dilettante things above all price. 
My friend maintains, moreover, that 
the power of well representing upon 
canvass external objects is no ordinary 
gift; and who, of the present set of 
men, I have heard him say, can do 
this better or so well as Landseer? 
Look at his finish and facility com- 
bined ; no slavish, laboured detail, but 
his eye takes in the entire object to be 
portrayed, and he executes it @ trait 
de pinceau, in a manner no man living 
but himself can accomplish. Wilkie 
does it, Leslie does it; but in a way 
perfectly distinct from him and from 
each other, and certainly after a manner 
shewing more of care and effort, and 
much less of ease and of enchantment. 

But now turn we to one of the 
artists I have named —to Wilkie; a 
painter of great talent and of great ver- 
satility of talent, and one of whom 
British art may well be proud, since 
he has won a European celebrity. His 
“ Blind Fiddler,” his “ Day of Water- 
loo,” his “* Rat-Hunt,” are the very 
first of their kind. No Dutchman ever 
did any thing half so good. But I 
cannot refrain from observing, in sup- 
port of the opinion I so warmly urged 
on the staircase, that Wilkie’s painting 
of a rat-hunt is in the last degree con- 
temptible, as compared with Cobbett’s 
description of the same; I mean that 
hideous old man 1 shewed you near 
the House of Commons the other even- 
ing—the man that I remarked to you 
looked like a hyzna on his hind legs. 
You remember him! Well, he de- 
scribed a rat-hunt in an introduction 
to one of the papers in his Register ; 
and hang me, Lizzy, ifa more spirit- 
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stirring thing I ever read in my life! 
It was as good as ten minutes of a 
fox-chase, and that is saying a great 
deal for a couple of pages of a priuted 
book. Let us look at the pictures, 
however, and talk of the men that 
made them. 

Wilkie! ay! In addition to those 
pictures in which he is unrivalled, he 
has painted others with success ; but a 
success much more dubious. I have not 
seen that for which some of his brother- 
artists accord him the highest praise, 
“ John Knox preaching before Queen 
Mary ;” and [ certainly cannot put 
faith in it upon authority. The strong 
impression on my own mind is, that 
Wilkie cannot paint ladies or gentle- 
men; I believe him to be essentially 
the painter of low life; 1 think it isa 
vain ambition which leads him to the 
attempt beyond it. In the picture to 
which I have been alluding, I can ac- 
cordingly well understand him to have 
depicted with entire fidelity the stern, 
rude fanatic and his followers; but 
that he could have embodied in repre- 
sentation the lovely lady and her gentle 
Maries I cannot imagine. Look at 
his portraits, and begin with the best: 
“ Her Majesty of England.” As a 
picture it is elaborate, and yet appears 
il-finished. There is an air of effort, 
ay, and of stiffness and constraint, 
about the accessories. Did any body 
ever see a lady with such a pocket- 
handkerchief, and so held, in her hand? 
Next, consider it as a portrait. Itis a 
likeness undoubtedly, and as truly is 
it well nigh, literally to speak, a like- 
ness couleur de rose; and yet not a 
flattering likeness, or, perhaps I might 
say, a just likeness. Wilkie, in truth, 
has made our gracious mistress look 
neither like a queen nora lady. We 
have only a spare figure, every limb of 
which would appear to have been ren- 
dered rigid under the appalling con- 
sciousness of being invested in royal 
robes. 

Now see the Duke of Wellington, 
“the very topmost man of all the 
world.”” You laugh; and so indeed 
you well may. Bad colouring! worse 
drawing! composition bizarre, ambi- 
tious, but puerile— miserable in the 
extreme! Pass over that, however, and 
the brick-dust hue which predominates 
in this, as in several of the pictures 
he exhibits, and observe the drawing. 
Why, Lizzy, the mistakes in it are ab- 
solutely ludicrous! The youngest pupil 
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of the Academy, one would think, 
could scarcely be betrayed into them. 

The “ Spanish Mother,” as you ob- 
serve, is much better than the portraits, 
but yet utterly unworthy of the artist's 
fame. Here, again, there is queer draw- 
ing. Here we have a most puzzling 
confusion of legs and arms. There is 
an obvious want of canvass on the left 
of the picture; and decidedly some 
indication of the lady’s foot on this 
side should have been given, to set 
our minds at ease as to her actual 
position. You are not quite sure, 
indeed, as it seems, that she is not 
all legs, like a Manx halfpenny; and 
that she is not, in rivalry of the 
rotatory powers of that agile coin, 
about to trundle~ herself round and 
round on the settee. Nor do I, more 
seriously to speak, like the expression 
of her countenance. It is not that of 
a mother alone with her child, and 
unconscious of the gaze of other eyes. 
There is a leer in the eye and a moist 
smile on the lips that is quite out of 
character with the unmixed purity of 
the pastime in which she is engaged. 
Nor does tie child please me. He 
bears a close, but not very felicitous, 
resemblance to Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Puck. 

At length we come to a painting 
of Wilkie’s that does honour to the 
master. Here it is —a little cabinet 
picture—the subject, “* Not at home.” 
Here the colouring is exquisitely unc- 
tuous and transparent, and withal 
richly sombre: it would do no dis- 
honour to one of the ancient Spanish 
masters. There are, you observe, one 
figure and two heads—one, you think, 
too many—that from the lattice. I 
know not that I can altogether agree 
with you—but yet I certainly cannot 
praise that head: it is a discord, and 
not one scientifically arranged to the 
general harmony of the picture. Let 
us, however, read the story. Here is 
an old gentleman, who has ridden 
sundry miles, standing on the door- 
stead of his young kinsman’s house. 
He is undoubtedly the scamp’s natural 
guardian. The door is half open; yet 
whatever may be the right, there de- 
cidedly is no means of entry. A stal- 
wart serving-man has placed himself 
in the breach—an unscrupulous, a 
ruthless rascal, who has advanced to 
age in campaigning under the auspices 
of youthful spendthrifts against duns 
and bailiffs. His head and shoulders 
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are alone visible—the one worthy of 
the Earth-shaker—the head excellent, 
most excellent of its kind: both are 
ready to be withdrawn at the instant; 
while the heavy hand, incumbent on 
the interior of the door, is applied to 
the purpose of slamming it in the face 
of the obnoxious visitor. The fellow 
has just uttered, with all the impassable 
firmness of surly civility, the irrevocable 
“ Not at home, sir.” The annoyance, 
the bewilderment, of the precise old 
man, who is evidently moulded of 
gentle clay, is admirably, is triumph- 
antly expressed. So is the malicious 
feeling of enjoyment in the servant's 
countenance — that countenance in 
which, by long indulgence in gross 
debauch, at the expense of his mas- 
ter’s cellar, the blood has been curdled, 
and the muscles of the lips slaveringly 
relaxed ; so that under the expression 
of excitement—that excitement now 
being the servile instinct to wrong, 
which causes him to gloat over the 
old man’s confusion—they become, 
of necessity, pursed, or rather let me 
call it puckered. As for the head of 
the young man, though I cannot agree 
with you in wishing it away altogether, 
I must confess “ it likes me not.” 
You are quite right in saying that he 
never was, and never will be, and 
never can be a gentleman —no, he is 
a mere coarse sot: and certainly there 
is something disgusting in his dirty 
cigar (which, by the way, from his po- 
sition, must necessarily have offended 
the nostrils of his cleanly old relation), 
smoked at such an hour, during such a 
glorious glare of sunshine—and this 
in the trellised shade of all sweet- 
smelling parasites. Phaugh! it is very 
nasty! This, however, may not offend 
every body as it does us; and I cer- 
tainly cannot object to the probability 
of the whole scene, though this passage 
of it be unpleasing to contemplate. 
I have only one other remark to make 
upon the picture which would not be 
laudatory: it is that the lights are 
something overloaded. 

We will now, with your good leave, 
my Lizzy, look at the four or five good 
landscapes which adorn the rooms. 
There is an exquisite scene by Calcott 
—laid, according to the catalogue, at 
Cologne. It is very, very beautiful — 
seldom, indeed, has it been surpassed. 
Here, too, is another, styled ‘* Dutch 
Peasants waiting the return of a pas- 
sage-boat.” By Jupiter, Lizzy, has he 
VOL. X. NO. LV. 
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not made even Dutchmen graceful for 
once, and so caused their vulgar, 
albeit animated clay, to harmonise 
with the glories of earth, and sea, and 
sky, which he has assembled and de- 
picted. Calcott is undoubtedly a great 
master of his craft; and, better and 
moreover, he has a high and gentle- 
manly mind. There is one other pic- 
ture of his, which we will admire by 
and by—“ Recollections of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma.” It is, as a friend of 
mine has happily observed, one of the 
most charming chimney-piece orna- 
ments which could possibly be devised. 
Would there not be something strangely 
delicious in having dreams of the faéry 
land of Italy, the clime of soft and vo- 
luptuous sunshine, suggested to your 
mind as you gaze upwards, while a sea- 
coal fire was blazing at your feet! Italia, 
O Italia! We are near another im- 
bodiment of a passage of its beauty— 
“ The Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore,” by 
Stanfield. You are enchanted with it, 
and so you should be, for it is indeed a 
happy portraiture of a most glorious 
scene. But come and look at Turner. 
That you should derive any pleasure 
from the view, I should rub your eyes 
with the faéry ointment, so that you 
might gaze under the spell enacting 
“ That nothing is, save what is not.” 
But, as a matter of curiosity, look at 
one of his best pictures ; you never 
saw any thing like it in dull reality. 
No, it is a bilious vision which has 
visited the artist, between sleep and 
wake; and in the grace of the outline 
there is something yet left of the inspi- 
ration of the divine dream. 

Come to Eastlake: he has several 
pictures in the rooms, and, Lizzy, they 
are one and all deserving of the very 
highest commendation. ‘ The Italian 
Peasant Girl ;” is that not wrought 
forth in the purest and truest tints ? 
Giorgione, Murillo, Titian might ac- 
knowledge it with pride! Itis a grand 
portraiture — an imbodied representa- 
tion of Italy itself in the person of its 
genius. Surely that cheek and brow, 
they have that whereof Byron talks as 
characterising an Italian heaven — 


that clear obscure — 
So softly dark and darkly pure.—” 





And calm, and smooth, and beautiful 
as is that surface, mark you no indica- 
tion of the all-withering fire of the vol- 
cano underneath? Is there not the 


expression of the full force of passion 
I 
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in the depths of those large black mir- 
ror-like eyes, all tranquil though they 
be at present! Might not those veins, 
think you, run lava if the heart were 
only once affected with the burning 
rage of love, or hate, or jealousy? 
But a truce to this! Let us descend 
from aéry speculation to downright 
reality. I think it is Mirabeau, a 
mighty authority upon the lore of the 
human heart, who says that an Italian 
woman doth only believe herself be- 
loved when her lover is ready to com- 
mit a crime for her. Is not that face 
of dusky beauty an admirable illustra- 
tion of that doctrine? But now, as 
the eye glances to the gentle counte- 
nance of the English peasant girl in 
Landseer’s picture, I do bethink me of 
a passage in a poem which | have but 
just read, and one which applies so 
well to either peasant girl, that I must 
repeat it for you. I quote from a dra- 
matic poem, “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
Ile was in the ancestral line of the 
great Dutch philosopher Euustern Art- 
evelde, with whom we are acquainted. 
The regent, comparing the beauties of 
his dead wife with those of his living 
lady-love, whom he is now wooing, 
says to the Italian,— 
. tis true 
A perfect woman is not as a coin, 
Which, being gone, its very duplicate 
Is counted in its place. Yet waste so 
great 
Might you repair, such wealth you have 
of charms, 
Luxuriant, albeit of what were her’s 
Rather the contrast than the counterpart. 
Colour, to wit— complexion ; her's was 
light 
And gladdening ; aroseate tincture shone 
‘Transparent in its place ; her skin else- 
where 
White as the foam from which in happy 
hour 
Sprang the thalassian Venus: your's is 
clear, 
But bloodless ; and though beautiful as 
night 
In cloudless ether clad, not frank as day. 
Such is the tint of your diversity, — 
Serenely radiant she, you darkly fair!” 





I love these lines, Lizzy, first, be- 
cause they are beautiful, secondly, be- 
cause they express ideas which I have 
myself enjoyed, and felt, and thrown 
forth in conversation. I know a lady 
the very counterpart of Taylor’s Elena ; 
she is quite as lovely! and I remember 
suggesting earnestly to a friend of 
mine to paint her as the Queen of 
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Night, or, in Shelley’s words rather, 
“the Spirit of Night.” You know the 
damsel that I mean. Well! would she 
not look * beautiful exceedingly,” un- 
ethereally lovely, were she depicted 
with her long dark locks floating abroad, 
and her delicate form enwrapped 


——‘‘ Ina mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought.” 


There are other pictures of East- 
lake’s, which I will shew you by and 
by. There is a likeness of Miss Bury, 
drawn asa saint, with flaxen hair stream- 
ing on either side of a brow which is at 
once pale and fair: it is painted after 
the manner of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
I fancy you will think it not unworthy 
ofthe master. There is also, in the next 
room, a portrait of a lady in Italian 
costume, which is a very triumph of 
art,—so exquisitely is the purity of the 
delicate lace bordering the bosom, and 
the richer living hues of the bosom 
itself, brought forth — each enhancing 
the other as they together fix the view. 
But let us haste to the only historical 
picture which Eastlake has this year 
exhibited,— historical picture, or com- 
position, or whatever else may be the 
phrase for a depicted passage in hu- 
man life wherein there is more than a 
solitary actor. The character of all 
men, let them but be of the higher 
order of intellect, may be traced in 
their works, provided these works be 
of no mean or unbefitting nature, such 
as necessity may compel or wayward- 
ness induce us on occasion to be en- 
gaged upon withal. Now the convic- 
tion in my soul, as T gaze upon the 
paintings of Eastlake, is, that he must 
be a scholar and a gentleman,—a man 
of elegant mind, of gentle feelings, of 
refined sensibilities, and of expanded 
sympathies ; one, in a word, that I 
should wish to be of the number of my 
friends. But I must at the same time 
say, notwithstanding all my admira- 
tion of his works, that I do feel there 
is something wanting in them. Is it 
soul, or enthusiasm, which is its sym- 
bol? I cannot pretend to say; some- 
thing, however, is wanting. It strikes 
me as though he were too downright 
English ever to achieve the highest 
glory as a painter. My feelings of his 
works and this want in them is analo- 
gous to that which Byron describes as 
prevailing towards the Lord of Amun- 
deville. I cannot explain my meaning 
better, The picture represents “ The 
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escape of Francesco di Carrarra, last 
lord of Padua, and Taddea d’Este, his 
wife (who was ill at the time) from the 
ower of Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan.” So saith our catalogue; and 
further, it gives us the passage of his- 
tory which the artist has illustrated. 


“Dans les déserts et parmi les ro- 
chers, des émissaires d2 Visconti étoient 
aux aguets pour surprendre les fugitifs : 
partout les voyageurs étoient entourés de 
dangers, et Francois de Carrare, aprés 
avoir marché tout le jour dans les che- 
mins tortueux qui sillonnent ces apres 
montagnues, soutenant de son bras sa 
femme au bord des precipices, n’osoit 
point le soir entrer dans une maison pour 
s'y reposer; a Ventimiglia le podestat 
les fit poursuivre par ses archers.”—Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des Républiques Italiennes 
du Moyen Age, tom, vii. 


The escape! It is well to know the 
fact, lest from the power of the painter 
we might be led to make those woes 
and fears which were another’s our 
own by gentle sympathy. We should 
scarcely, in sooth, have anticipated an 
escape; so beset with dangers and 
difficulties is the savage path trodden 
by the fugitives. Is it not a grand 
group? Thelady! Oh, she is sick, 
sick,— clinging in the extremity of 
fear and suffering — of mighty anguish, 
and still mightier love, to her right 
noble husband. And he—was there 
ever yet seen a more gallant cavalier ? 
The paleness of will unalterable, of 
courage imperturbable, is on his cheek 
and brow ; the blood has rallied in 
force at bis body’s citadel, the heart ; 
and as with Lara in his last battle, 

** In him there is an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despair.” 


One hand is on the hilt of his sword. 
He may be compelled to stand at bay 
upon the instant! His life will at 
least be dearly sold! The other hand 
gently presses his lady’s arm, and that 
thrilling touch assures her— 


“‘ My friends may falter, and my band 
may flee ;” 
Farewell to life, but not adieu to thee !” 
The head, and form, and aspect of the 
boy leading the mule, too, is admirably 
conceived and executed. The colour- 
ing, by the way, in this, as indeed in 
all Eastlake’s pictures, is eminently Ti- 
tianesque. He brings out the flesh in 
precisely the same manner, by means 
of that self-same russet shading in the 
outline. Come to the next room, and 
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enh the Se SE ve 
In this figure will you not allow that 
he has in no small degree attained and 
achieved 


“The tints of Titian and Correggio’s 
grace ?” 


How delicately well is the expression 
of the countenance managed! Here is 
the courage of Christ’s soldier most 
admirably displayed. The eyelids are 
closed, but they have not all concealed 
the meek resigned expression of the 
orbs beneath. You see the arrow 
fixed in the trunk of the tree to which 
the martyr is fastened. The last day I 
was here I heard a young painter ob- 
serve, with no less truth than naiveéé, 
“A common villain, sir, would have 
stuck that arrow in his side.” I am 
afraid, however, that the original honour 
of the bad shot belongs to Titian. 

* * * * 

Stop ! here is one of Stanfield’s Ve- 
netian pictures. It is painted under a 
strange, although no doubt true aspect, 
of the heavens. The figures are well- 
drawn and grouped, and it is altogether 
a fine painting. ‘ [t likes me not” so 
well, however, as the smaller one we 
before so enthusiastically admired. 
If I were not afraid of being supposed 
to mingle political prejudice with my 
feeling towards the picture, I would 
tell you there is too much of grey in it. 
You have seen enough— you are tired 
—you wish to go away. No, Liz, no! 
there is one more picture you must 
visit--ay, in the high enthusiasm of a 
pilgrim. But softly! Upon Addi- 
son’s principle, as set forth in the in- 
troductory part of the first paper in 
the Spectator, I will furnish you with 
a reason for “ enthusimusy.” You re- 
member that maudlin old proser talks 
of one’s enjoyment in the perusal ofa 
book being enhanced by our acquaint- 
ance with the fact of whether the au- 
thor be a tall man or a short, of a fair 
or of a dark complexion, and so forth ; 
in a word, by our knowing the author. 
IIe expresses the opinion prettily, as 
usual, and, as usual, feebly. He stole 
it from—I cannot immediately recol- 
lect from whom — but, at all events, 
from a writer of male mind, who had 
accordingly put forth his thoughts with 
vigour. No matter; if the doctrine 
be correct (and such I assuredly believe 
it to be) it should hold good as well 
with respect to creators of works of art 
as with the composer of books. There- 
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fore is it I am anxious to shew you the 
painter of the picture to which we are 
about to wend our way. Do you see 
that tall, slender youth, with the neck- 
erchief rather flung round than folded 
on a fair and muscular neck, and those 
blackest elf locks, clustering in orderly 
confusion about his head and brow? 
That is the painter of “The Installation 
of Captain Rock,” which we are now 
going to see. His name? Why, it is 
not the most euphonious or sentimental 
in the world—-Daniel MacClise. But 
“what's in a name,” &c. &c., Lizzy? 
Look at him, and tell me if you be not 
persuaded that he must be a man of 
genius. I must fell you, by the by, 
that he is my beau ideal of a German 
student; not one of the mere filthy 
herd, who are only fit to puff away 
their souls with the aid of Meerschaum 
pipes, and patter Kant (if I may be 
allowed the pun), but a sort of Novalis 
—a gentle idealist, who lives in his 
own world —a man familiar with high 
thoughts, and choicest impulses, and 
noblest aspirations, and the mute in- 
fluences of incommunicable dreams. 
Can you not conceive him even now, 
as he stands in personal solitude amidst 
the buzzing throng —there being no 
communion whatsoever between his 
mind and the surrounding crowd — 
can you not conceive his soul and 
senses to be wrapt in the contemplation 
of some grand theorem of transcend - 
ental philosophy; some forlorn yet 
pleasing speculation concerning God 
and Destiny, Freewill and the judg- 
ment of the last great day, the phan- 
tasmal forms of things, the mystery of 
existence, and the secrets of the grave ? 
Or may he not, in sweet and subtle 
thought, be analysing and separating 
and defining the various differences, 
properties, and accidents of Soul and 
Mind, to use the language of the an- 
cient Pythagoreans ; or of Understand- 
ing and Reason, to adopt the phrase- 
ology of the modern transcendentalists ? 
He may ;—the wildered glance of that 
deeply-meaning eye, and that massive 
freely-chiselled brow, “ sicklied o’er 
(as it is) with the pale cast of thought,” 
declare that he may. Yet is he not! 
Visions of such matters, I should be- 
lieve, have never heretofore possessed 
or shadowed his mind, all dreamer 
and mystic though he be; as is every 
man of genius upon occasions— every 
man who has the higher powers of the 
intellect, who has the almighty will 
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and the illimitable capability of excite- 
ment, which are the symbols and the 
implements of Genius. Great, however, 
he might be in any pursuit to which 
he chose to devote himself; he might 
be more and better than a painter. 
Having selected painting, however, 
I hesitate not to say, that if life and 
health be but vouchsafed to him for 
some years longer, he will be the 
first painter of his age. Le is even 
now the Dryden; I should not despair 
of yet seeing him the Shakespeare of 
his art. 

And why the Dryden? I will tell 
you. In reading the glorious poetry 
of Dryden, the sense, the feeling most 
s'rongly impressed upon one’s mind, is 
of the port’s power, of his manly vi- 
gour, of his mighty intellect, which, 
giant-like, ever rears its head above 
the subject on which it is occupied, 
making it look as though it were be- 
neath its full exertion ; or as if, at least, 
its full exertion had not been vouch- 
safed to it. Ay, Lizzy! for that Intel- 
lect still towers above all its own crea- 
tions, beautiful, august, resplendent, 
though they be; and conveys unfail- 
lingly to the mind the sensation of in- 
distinct and unlimited vastness. Thus 
is it in like manner with respect to 
MacClise’s pictures. In gazing on 
them, we are more deeply impressed 
with a sense of the vigour and genius 
of the painter, than with admiration of 
the painting. The subject, however 
masterly may be the manner in which 
it has been treated, appears beneath 
his powers, and shews as though these 
vast powers were not all put forth 
upon it. We feel that he could do 
better than that on which our eye is 
resting; and we feel that, had it so 
pleased him, he might have done that 
better. But enough of disquisition 
critical and learned; let us go and 
speak to him. You have guessed he 
is a friend of mine, for though I have 
spoken but the truth, I have spoken it 
fervidly. Come, you cannot fail to 
like him; for he is one of those kindly 
beings 

‘* That make the salt of earth.” 
» * * * 

The Academy have behaved very ill 
to MacClise, in hanging his picture in 
such a place. He is their own pupil ; 
they have given him all their honours, 
including the gold medal, which en- 
titles him to spend three years at their 
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expense in Italy. His fame ought, in 
no small degree, to be considered by 
them as theirs; and really, when they 
could find accommodation in good 
lights for acres, and literally “ dirty 
acres,” of daubed canvass, I think they 
might have done something better for 
the youthful artist they had reared. 

As I am abusing the Academy upon 
one point, I may as weil go on to abuse 
them upon another. This is general. 
The academicians and associates, men 
whose fame is already made, whether 
for good or evil, enjoy the privilege of 
touching their pictures so as to adapt 
their tints to the particular, and pro- 
bably the new lights, in which they are 
placed in the exhibition-rooms. This 
privilege is denied to all others; so 
that the young and inexperienced — 
those who have yet a reputation to 
create, and who would most need the 
use of all appliances and means, are 
precluded from the enjoyment of an 
indulgence which is accorded to others, 
who cannot be supposed to be so much 
in want of it, and who appear in the 
unenviable position of seeming to re- 
serve it to themselves; not so much 
from a belief that it can be of any par- 
ticular use to them, as from a convic- 
tion that it cannot fail to be of serious 
injury to their young competitors. In 
fact, their conduct in this respect is so 
excessively mean, so utterly unworthy 
of an association of Englishmen — 
Englishmen, who from their very cradle 
are taught to love fair-play, that it 
only requires to be known to the pub- 
lic to be abolished. * * From the 
mode in which this picture is placed, 
whereby we are absolutely forced up 
to it by the incumbent crowd, it is ne- 
cessary that I should tell you the story 
it conveys, that you may be enabled 
to enjoy it; and this [ will do as 
shortly and as simply as I may. 

The scene is laid in a ruined abbey 
—a very common sight in the south of 
Ireland, thanks to the old Fitzgeralds, 
and Butlers, and the more recent la- 
bours of Ireton and Cromwell. It is not 
quite so usual, however, to see tables 
spread, and the vulgar process of mas- 
ication going forward, in a place hal- 
lowed by superstition. But let that 
pass. There is a crowd assembled, 
and the business on hand is the instal- 
lation of a chief, in the room of the 
last scoundrel who held the office, and 
whose career (it is to be presumed) has 
been lately cut short by the bullet of 
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the policeman, or, more appropriately, 
by the noose of the hangman. Perhaps 
that ill-favoured elderly personage, 
now stretched a corpse upon the tomb- 
stone, may be the late Captain Rock. 
At all events, the fine athletic fellow 
who is vowing revenge upon the body, 
is some relation—perhaps the nephew 
of the defunct rebel. ‘The hunchback, 
raised upon the shoulders of a kneel- 
ing figure (who is laughing at the ma- 
licious enthusiasm, the impotent rage 
and fierceness of his deformed burden), 
is about, with congratulatory grin, to 
place an old infantry cap on the head 
of the young chieftain. Another fellow, 
in all the valorous excitement of drunk- 
enness, places his: paw over the hands 
of the other figures laid on the breast of 
the body; they, with various gestures, 
pledge themselves to vengeance. Three 
keeners are already engaged; one is 
chanting forth the praises of the de- 
ceased in the wild Ullaloah, and an- 
other is adjusting the toes, tying them 
for the decorous arrangement of the 
body. Young women, daughters pro- 
bably of the deceased, in all the aban- 
donment of grief, are flung on the 
ground, near their father’s head. Above 
these is a descent of figures, bearing in 
a wounded man; serving to shew that 
an affray has recently taken place. On 
the left is a rude table seen in perspec- 
tive, round which are various figures, 
engaged in different ways; four with 
crossed hands, plédging themselves in 
unity and good fellowship to the cause ; 
others drinking whisky from egg-shells, 
and so on ; while at the top of the table 
the country schoolmaster, the Philo- 
math, as he would love to be called, is 
concluding an harangue on the grand 
topics of the day to a portion of the 
assemblage. The poor scholar, a youth- 
ful Dicky Shiel, is his most attentive 
auditor; still on the left, in the fore- 
ground, are two women, one playing 
with a child, who is trying to draw a 
sword — (this would seem to intimate 
an early familiarity with the use of 
weapons, which, by the way, the Irish 
peasant has not)—the other praying on 
the grave of a relative. There is be- 
side, in the artistic cant, a bit of sim- 
plicity in the shape of a child care- 
lessly picking daisies. On the right is 
a group, of an old Terry alt veteran 
teaching a young bosthoun how to use 
a gun, the muzzle of the gun being 
addressed to the spectator’s eye as well 
as the finger of the old wooden-legged 
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director; a group of girls are fluttered, 
—one places her hands on her ears, as 
if dreading the report of the piece; a 
boceaugh, or sham cripple, mad with 
patriotism and pothien, unbuckles his 
wooden leg, and flourishes his crutch, — 
he is actively drunk ; another leans on 
him passively ditto, and his face is 
expressive ofa hiccup. Beyond this 
group, for the sake of composition, there 
is a plump of heads——of boys and girls ; 
the latter are engaged in disguising the 
faces of their “ bachelors,” by painting 
moustaches on them, or by blackening 
the face all over; kissing and courting 
are of course going on simultaneously 
with the business of the hour. The 
scene takes place after one expedition, 
and previous to another. The line is 
completed by a distant group listening 
to an agitator raised on a barrel, and 
very like Lord Althorp in the back. 
Now there is the story of the picture, 
which, from the air of confusion im- 
parted to it by the bad light, and the 
proximity to it into which you are com- 
pelled by the constant crowd, it would 
have cost you half-a-dozen visits to 
make out. That this painting is a 
work of genius it is scarcely necessary 
to observe. Nothing can be finer than 
the drawing throughout; and the co- 
louring, so far as the fair faces of the 
women are concerned, quite equals any 
thing that was ever done by Rubens. 
Still, however, there are many faults ; 
but in sooth they are scarcely separable 
from the subject, which has been most 
injudiciously selected : it is one where- 
with no human being entering the ex- 
hibition, unless it be some scoundrel 
agitator, can have the slightest sympa- 
thy. If the visitor be English, his 
feelings revolt against the portraiture 
of those Irish kerne—those rebel- 
ruffians, whose savage deeds, whose 
atrocious blood-guiltiness he is con- 
tinually contemplating through the 
magnifying medium of the lying news- 
papers. If the visitor, on the con- 
trary, be Anglo-Irish, what are his feel- 
ings towards the Rockites? the most 
intense contempt and hatred com- 
mingled—the feeling of the man to- 
wards the poisonous reptile: he knows 
that the Rockites are the most treach- 
erous and cowardly rascals in the wide 
world, excepting only the agitators by 
whom they are incited. He is lost in 
amazement, therefore, to see genius 
employed upon the depicture of such a 
rascaille rabblement ! For myself, 
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although I cannot but rejoice ‘that the 
picture has been painted, yet do I 
deeply regret that MacClise did not, if 
I may be allowed to talk trade, change 
the venue. Perhaps, however, he 
was anxious to make a perfectly Irish 
picture—to represent Irish features and 
Irish feelings in every form and mood ! 
But this he has not done: drunkenness, 
recklessness, and the unquenchable 
thirst for vengeance, are not exclusively 
Irish. Rockites were not in the habit 
of holding their “ high solemnities” in 
ruined abbeys, or of bringing their 
women and children with them to their 
meetings, like the ancient Germans or 
the modern Italian banditti. Besides, 
the women he has painted are not the 
female peasantry of Ireland ; the men 
he has introduced are Celts, and 
have all the characteristics of that ill- 
favoured race: but the women are, 
one and all, Anglo-Hibernian. That 
sunny hair, those blue eyes, that deli- 
cately-fair complexion, were never yet 
seen, excepting amongst the English 
of England and the English of Ireland. 
They are to be found in no other 
country, nor amongst any other race 
under the sun. P " ° 

You are quite right. The faces of 
the ladies (for such they be) are as 
clearly distinguishable from the murky 
faces of the peasantry as the pure crys- 
tal waters of Lake Leman from the 
dusky current of the Rhone, with which, 
cast together though they be, the gentle 
lake suffers not its glassy floods to min- 
gle. Irepeat, then, that I much regret 
he did not transfer the scene to some 
other country and some other age ; that 
he did not imbody persons in whom we 
might acknowledge sympathy. Might 
not some such passage as is here repre- 
sented be imagined in the history of 
Spartacus, that immortal slave and 
rebel? Might we not have him in the 
ruins of some ancient temple, vowing 
vengeance against imperious Rome and 
the Roman name, over the body of 
some fellow-slave, done to death by 
the cruelty of his patrician master, and 
surrounded by the multitude of slaves, 
male and female, belonging to some 
great household? Here would have 
been an opportunity, by the introduc- 
tion of rich and flowing costume, to 
relieve the picture from some of that 
monotony of tone in the colouring 
which it necessarily acquires from the 
sombre dresses of the men. Here 
would be a scene which would strike 
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every heart with sympathy — every 
heart, at least, that was conscious of 
the wrongs which in the olden time 
were heaped by the guilty few upon 
the miserable many. But away with 
these dreams! Amongst the rest, I 
regret that MacClise painted this par- 
ticular picture; for 1 am much afraid 
that he will be mistaken for a Radi- 
cal, or, still worse, a Whig: the fact 
being, that he has never dabbled the 
least in politics, and has nothing of po- 
litical feeling, excepting perhaps that 
instinctive disposition to free and 
gentle Toryism which is proper to 
a high-minded gentleman. But let 
us consider the picture as it actually 
is. And after one observation or two 
in blame, let us turn to the more grate- 
ful duty of praise. There is a want of 
unity in the design which injures the 
effect, though inseparable from the am- 
bitious nature of the subject, which is 
the representation of a miscellaneous 
multitude, severally operated upon at 
a period of high excitement by the 
feelings proper to their nature. There 
are in this picture materials for a dozen 
different pictures, that would be each 
excellent of its kind. Again, there is 
the ambitious attempt to represent 
positive action, which almost always 
fails miserably, and never can, in my 
mind, be executed with complete suc- 
cess. I allude to the group in which 
the boccaugh plays the principal part. 
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And lastly, I would say, the admixture 
of tragedy, comedy, and farce, as in real 
life, was a perilous experiment in paint- 
ing: it rarely succeeds in poesy—rarely 
even in plain prose, and nothing but high 
genius could make it other than a failure 
in “ painting mute and motionless.” In 
a word, to use a familiar illustration, 
a calm, cold spectator, coming to gaze 
upon a picture in which the fitful ebul- 
litions of our nature are represented, is 
pretty much in the situation of a man 
perfectly sober entering a company 
excited and flushed with liquor. No- 
thing, however, can be finer than the 
expression of the principal figure ; 
there is in it all the nobleness of in- 
tense feeling, without the slightest touch 
of exaggeration. All the women, es- 
pecially the sister who is tying on the 
sash, and the delicious little minx who 
affects to dread the report of the gun, 
are most exquisitely depicted. The 
chiaro ’scuro, too, is better and more 
artistic in this picture than in any other 
of MacClise’s I have ever seen; and 
there is wonderful breadth, when you 
consider the number of heads and the 
difficulty of massing the various groups. 

Enough, however, for one day; I 
really cannot think of keeping you 
longer in the oppressive atmosphere of 
this crowd. We will turn in again to- 
morrow, and then I will shew you 
some exquisitely beautiful drawings 
by Chalon. 
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Ecce 1rerum Crisprinus! 
once more. 


Hackneyed as is that quotation, we must make it 
We are about again to speak ofan exhibition by Lord Brougham. 


We may, however, extend our extract from Juvenal somewhat beyond these three 


opening words : 


*« Ecce iterum Crispinus, et est mihi sepe vocandis 


In partes. 





Crimine persona est?” 


Quid agas, quum dira, et fedior omni 


There has been some critical controversy wasted on the interpretation of the word 
persona in this passage. Dr. Johnson, defending Salmasius against the sneers of 
Milton—against his persona regis— interprets it in the ordinary sense of person. 
The general run of scholars more correctly, as we think, maintain that no Latin 
writer ever used the word in any other sense than that of character. Dr. Johnson 
might, according to his view of the passage, have thus translated it : 


«« What can we say, when the mean fellow’s look 
In filth surpasses the most foul rebuke ?” 


Milton would have done something as follows : 


«Why rail upon him, when the fame he bears 
Is fouler than all charge ?” 


The admirers of the name and the face of Lord Brougham may choose which 
version they think the most appropriate. 
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Ecce iterum Crispinus. Month after month—nay, day after day —we might 
have rich matter for our pen in the perpetual proceedings of the Lord Chancellor. 
If we desired to exhibit him as a lawyer, there is scarcely a decision which he 
attempts in which he does not blunder—scarcely a dictum he utters which is not 
marked either by impertinence or legal ignorance, and generally by a happy mix- 
ture of both. The newspapers are now amusing themselves with his unparalleled 
conduct in the case of Solarte and Palmer (how capitally that has been handled 
in the Morning Post /); but there is scarcely a day in which, if his sayings and 
doings in the Court of Chancery or the House of Lords were attended to with 
critical eye, that something as absurd, as ignorant, as petulant, and as erroneous, 
might not be discovered. He boasts that he has but few appeals before him —-and 
nothing can be more true. If he be continued on the woolsack for a few terms 
longer, he will have neither case nor appeal. No man of sense will dip his 
property in the chances of such a lottery as the decisions of Brougham. It is 
really woful to think that the opinions of Lord Tenterden, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, 
Sir John Leach, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Nicholas Tindal, &c. &c. (Denman we 
leave to be arranged with as Brougham desires) should be liable to the reversal 
of a man who, without any knowledge of the difficult science in which they shine 
as leading lights, or the capacity of industrious application to the subjects laid 
before him, has been thrust into the highest office of the law because he had the 
power of making sarcastic speeches in the [louse of Commons, and might, if his 
price had not been come up to, been a thorn in the side of the nascent adminis- 
tration of Lord Grey. If Lord Brougham should be in want of an argument to 
prove that the political and the judicial functions of the Lord Chancellor should 
be severed, he is supplied with by far the most cogent in his own person. He 
may say that a flagrant instance has occurred in which a bustling, busy, abusive, 
and bullying member of the bar, at which he never made the slightest figure as a 
lawyer, is placed upon the woolsack to decide the knottiest cases that the circle 
of jurisprudence can supply, and to set aside the decisions of the great masters 
of the art, with whom not one of his own firmest adherents could have the con- 
summate impertinence to compare him for a moment—and placed there, not 
because he is qualified as a judge, but feared as a political adventurer. He may 
appeal to the lords and say, “ If your lordships want a proof of the mischief of 
making politics the passport to the chief judicial office of the realm, look at me. 
To be sure, so extreme a case never before occurred ; but still the possibility of 
its occurrence having been thus proved, ought to make you desirous that it should 
not be repeated.” And yet this man raved or drivelled about Lord Eldon’s not 
promoting talent (he meant himself) in the legal profession, and was indignant to 
think that a practice of sedition was not a sufficient passport to rank at the bar, 
though it were unaccompanied by wny other species of practice. What must he 
now think of his diatribes on this subject, when he finds that he has it in his 
power to contradict Sugden while arguing in Equity, and to overrule with con- 
temptuous tongue the counsels of Scarlett or Pollock in Law? Can even he be 
brazen enough to think that the honours which have been conferred on him were 
won by his professional merits? If he does, no bronze statue need hereafter be 
by his admirers erected to his memory. He need only be preserved as a mummy, 
and set up in @lernam rei memoriam as a specimen of brass far beyond any thing 
that Corinth ever exhibited. 

He gives us but little opportunity of judging of him as a general politician 
of late ; but he affords us ample occupation in the manner in which he conducts 
himself in the House of Lords, whether we consider him merely as a peer or 
as primus inter pares. If there were not a mere obvious and directly visible 
cause for his gerveral conduct in that assembly, we should attribute it to a 
desire of degrading the House and the office which he unfortunately holds. 
One of the Dukes of Beaufort (we believe) observed, when he saw a person of 
ungentlemanlike character, or family, or breeding, introduced as a lord into the 
upper house, that he had always expected to meet with nobody but gentlemen 
there at least, but had now discovered his mistake. Could the duke revive and 
see who presides in that house, and how the office of presidency is performed, 
he would, we imagine, be inclined to reverse his proposition, and express his 
wonder that any gentleman should stay there. 

But it is not of these points in the character and behaviour of Lord Brougham 
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we were about to speak. We intended to have made his name serve merely as 
an introduction to a few lines about Oxford, and the noble part played by the 
members of that university in the course of the month just passed. We should 
perhaps apologise for having spent so much time upon Lord Brougham as a 
preface ; but we were desirous of citing bim as an authority on the affairs of 
Oxford, and we could not avoid bestowing upon him a page or so when once he 
had been started. We look upon him as being too good a testimony as to what 
is the value set upon the proceedings at Oxford, by himself and his colleagues, 
to lose him fora moment. What we have already said is sufficient to prove that 
we set no high value on his demeanour as a judge, a senator, or a gentleman ; but 
we shall willingly allow him the praise of being a dexterous pleader, and well 
versed in all the wiles and stratagems of debate. This praise we shall never 
deny him—taking care, however, at the same time to add, that so far from 
considering this as a proof of genius, we have always observed it to be the 
companion of cunning, the remotest thing from genius that can possibly be 
conceived. 

That the installation of the Duke at Oxford had annoyed and irritated the 
Whig party, nobody can doubt; but that the general conduct of the men of the 
University was tenfold more bitter in annoyance, is still plainer. Various have 
been the artifices and affectations under which it has been attempted to conceal 
this feeling. One writer says that he records the clappings and hootings of the 
undergraduates as merely “ matter of history,” it being of no earthly consequence 
how or of whom a parcel of noisy boys expressed their approbation or censure. 
This author must have a fine appreciation of what is fit to be ‘* matter of history.” 
Another treated the installation as nothing more than the nonsense of the nonage 
and the dotage of the University; intimating thereby that the opinions formed 
after a long life of study and reflection, and those expressed in the fine feelings 
of educated youth, were unworthy of his attention. It may also be remarked, 
as a curious fact in statistics, that in all the great assembly which met at Oxford, 
none appeared but the very aged and the very young. Others were loud on the 
folly displayed by the Oxonians (these were, of course, writers in newspapers, 
whose wisdom shines so pre-emineutly forth on all occasions as to entitle them 
justly to despise all the rest of the world); and Mr. O’Connell was pleased to 
remark particularly on the “ buffuonery” of the exhibition, which, when we 
consider what are the habitual exhibitions of the religion by professing and 
brawling for which Mr. O'Connell makes his professional money, may be 
considered to be at least amusing. These are the ¢estimonia of inferior artists. 
Lord Brougham may be at least allowed precedence over them, and we therefore 
cite him at some length. 

His lordship took occasion, on the presentation of a petition by the Bishop of 
Llandaff against the admission of Dissenters into the Universities, to deliver 
himself of one of those staggering rhapsodies to which we have before alluded as 
tending so materially to bring the House into contempt. In the observations of 
the Bishop of Llandaff there was nothing to excite anger — nothing casting blame 
upon any body of men on earth—nothing but a prayer that the old regulations 
of the Universities should be respected. There was nothing, in short, to call for 
a word in reply, when the Lord Chancellor thought proper to abuse Oxford and 
Cambridge in the most violent terms, and to cover with overweening praise that 
joint-stock establishment which they call the University of London. It being now 
admitted on all hands that that establishment is a failure, it may perhaps be 
pardoned in the Lord Chancellor if he attempts to assist his friends whose money 
is embarked in it, with any thing that may tend to raise the price of the shares, 
now some 70 or 80 per cent at a discount. In this charitable design we should 
not visit him with much severity, only stopping to express a wish that some other 
place could be found for puffing off tumbling joint-stock speculations than the 
seat of the Chancellor of England. It would not be considered very correct in 
Mr. Bish, if he were to take advantage of being member for Leamington to 
entertain the Louse of Commons with the choicest puffs on the “ last and final” 
Glasgow lottery. Still less correct, then, can it be in Lord Brougham to take 
advantage of his chancellorship to disseminate, in the shape of reports of his 
speeches, unpaid-for advertisements through the newspapers as puffs calculated to 
raise the market-prices of a humbug more mischievous and more fraudulent than 
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any lottery that was ever devised. We repeat it, however, it is not with this we 
quarrel. But, in the name of Goodness! why did he, in performing this Bartho- 
lomew Lane sort of business, fall foul with such asperity of the ancient Univer- 
sities, particularly as Dr. Coplestone had not given him the slightest ground for 
being angry with the remarks which that /iberal prelate had thought fit to make? 
The reason is plain enough, and by and by Lord Brougham explained it. 

The Duke of Wellington, after having quietly expostulated with the incon- 
venient, or rather the disorderly course (disorderly, we mean, as to usual practice) 
pursued by Lord Brougham in raising a debate on a most important question 
merely on the presentation ofa petition, proceeded to complain of the tone of that 
learned and respectable personage with respect to the Universities. “ If I was 
surprised,” said the Duke, “‘ at the noble and learned lord’s departure from the 
general and more convenient practice of the House in this respect, | was much 
more so at the tone of his remarks. My lords, the University of Oxford or 
King’s College ought to expect from the high station of the noble and learned 
lord that he would have defended them from any attack, instead of attempting to 
put them down on this occasion by mistatements respecting their practice. My 
lords, it is not true that the student does more at his admission than in fact stating 
that he is a member of the established church; but on taking a degree he is 
obliged to sign the articles, to shew his knowledge of and adherence to the 
doctrines of that church. The noble and learned lord knows this much better 
than I do; and I must again say, that instead of making such statements as he 
has just now made, it was to be expected, from the high station which he holds, 
that he should have been found amongst the defenders of the Universities — that 
he should not attempt to pull them down by statements with a view to their 
injury.” 

; aed Grey thought that he was called upon to answer this, and endeavoured 
to protect his learned colleague, but in vain. The Lord Chancellor was deter- 
mined to protect himself, and took care to prevent Lord Grey, who had already 
risen to speak, from going on. The premier sighed and sat down, leaving his 
Chancellor to his fate ; and the Chancellor proceeded accordingly to sneer at the 
want of logic of the Duke of Wellington—to admit that he did not hear the 
speech of Coplestone—to thank Lord Grey for having bid him attend to what was 
going on; in plain English, for having aroused him out of a tipsy slumber—and 
after some more rubbish-like verbiage of the same kind, delivered in a manner 
which no writing can describe, he came to what lurked alta mente repostum — 
the true reason of his hatred of Oxford, and his desire to insult it whenever any 
opportunity, no matter how remote or irrelevant, came in his way. Here are the 
words of the noble and learned lord: “ My lords, I am not bound to the Univer- 
sities by any allegiance. Individually I owe them nothing——the country, no 
doubt, is greatly their debtor; and, no doubt, the country is disposed to acknow- 
ledge the obligation. I NEVER HISSED THEM.” 

This, then, is the grief! Oxford hissed Lord Brougham—but Lord Brougham, 
innocent creature, never hissed Oxford. But Coplestone, who wrote a very plea- 
sant vindication of Oxford some five or six-and-twenty years ago against the 
sneers of Sidney Smith and Brougham’s brother Edinburgh reviewers, and we 
suppose of Brougham himself—it being the only clever thing the aforesaid 
Coplestone ever did write—might have told Lord Brougham, that if he never 
hissed Oxford, he had spat venom against it ; and that if the hissing had not the 
effect of that of a serpent, it was because it was as impotent as that of a goose. 

His lordship proceeded to say that at a dinner-meeting of the principal 
scheme jobbers of the London University he attended, and (after a needless sneer 
against the Duke of Cumberland, who was not taking any part in the debate) 
he lauded the good behaviour of all present, from the Duke of Sussex, who lent 
all his weight to the chair, to “ the boys of fourteen,” who were getting themselves 
drunk at the side-tables. Their great kindness to Oxford and Cambridge was 
the most noble and magnanimous feature of this most noble and magnanimous 
meeting. “I had occasion,” said Lord Brougham, “ in the course of the pro- 
ceedings to mention the names of Oxford and of Cambridge. They were received 
with unmixed applause. I spoke in praise of them, and there was not on that 
occasion, even during the greatest hilarity of the evening, one indecent expression 
which could in any way refer to those learned bodies.” 
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The merit that there was no indecency spoken in the presence of boys of 
fourteen at this dinner can, we suppose, be only appreciated by those who are 
able to testify to what is the usual strain of conversation in those companies 
where Lord Brougham has the lead —but let that pass. His lordship then, with 
much energy and due indignation, compared the conduct of the men of Gower 
Street with that of the men of Rhedycina. ‘ But, my lords,” says he, “ they 
order things differently on the banks of the Jsis. In the cool retreats and shady 
bowers which the muses haunt along the margin of that classic stream, we have 
recently had a very different exhibition. There we heard expressions of feeling, 
not in the hilarity of the evening, but in the cool of the morning, when the 
head was free from every kind of vapour, save that which might remain from 
theological controversy—of feelings not restrained by the presence of royal 
and illustrious dukes, noble peers and senators, archbishops and bishops, 
heads of colleges, and reverend doctors of divinity ;--I say on that occasion 
there was kept up an ancient, and I may add an infinitely harmless custom, 
of shewing their respect or the contrary for certain names or authorities, which 
were proclaimed in the ebullition of the moment. My lords, I do not blame this. 
I think it harmless that certain names should have been put forth to excite the 
approval or disapprobation, as the case might be, of those present. I was PLacED 
AMONG THE LATTER, but of that I do not complain; for | feel that I was in very 
good company, and among others, in the company of one who is as great an 
ornament to the University of Oxford as he is to that right reverend bench. 
I repeat, my lords, that I consider all this very harmless ; and I mention it only 
to shew, that I AM NOT BOUND BY ANY ALLEGIANCE TO Oxrorp. At the same 
time I have not said any thing against it, nor any thing which could bear the 
interpretation that I have a wish to pull down the Universities.” 

Oh, Sir Fretful Plagiary! Nothing that ever Sheridan put into your mouth 
can surpass some parts of this tirade ! Sir Fretful rather liked that he should be 
abused ; Lord Brougham thinks the custom of hooting him harmless — very 
harmless — infinitely harmless. It is so harmless that he cannot too ofien repeat 
its utter harmlessness. If Mathews ever again plays Sir Fretful, we recommend 
this phrase to his attention. The slapping of his snuff-box, as an accompaniment 
to the cuckoo-cry of ‘it is harmless—perfectly harmless— infinitely harmless,” 
would be sure to draw down thunders of applause, especially if Mathews were to 
grace his utterance with the physiognomy of Brougham. 

Brougham, it appears, was hooted, and heartily hooted, at Oxford. This 
was infinitely harmless: it is not, however, infinitely wise that he should shew 
such unequivocal symptoms of wrath. He will not, we are told by him, pull 
down the Universities, even though their undergraduates committed the atrocity 
of hissing when his name was heard. How kind, how singularly kind, to pardon 
a crime so dreadful, and not to press for utter extinction as a too-lenient 
punishment! The whole scene puts us in mind of Elliston——quite as clever, 
quite as respectable, quite as honest, and quite as sober a man as Brougham. 
Elliston had been hissed in some country-town (where, we suppose, he had been 
playing some of his characters when he was too drunk to stand), and the in- 
dignity made him as angry as the Chancellor. He came forward at the first 
cessation of the storm to reprove the house for hooting him, but the hooting was 
renewed. It is most disgraceful conduct, said the intrepid orator; but never 
mind ; it is my intention to go into the next parliament, and I assure you I shall 
forget your insolence while I am acting as a legislator, and not inflict in that 
capacity any injury on your borough. Precisely similar is the kindness of the 
Chancellor to Oxford. 

They hissed me, said Brougham. Why this again is stolen from Elliston, 
who once called a singing or dancing-girl into his manager’s room, to lecture her 
on the impropriety of refusing to go forward. What can be your objection, my 
dear? said the gracious lessee. I'll not go on again, sobbed the indignant fair 
one: why should I, when they have hissed me? Missed you, my dear! said 
Elliston, in his softest and most solemn manner ; go, go, foolish girl ; go on the 
stage again. Why, they have even hissed me! Elliston did not think that 
another word was to be added. The unreasonable villany of the audience was 
shewn in that one phrase: he had not another word to add. So now Brougham 
comforts Archbishop Whately by the assurance, that if his grace was received 
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with disapprobation at Oxford (of which, it seems, he is as great an ornament as 
he is of the right reverend bench—a proposition that we are not inclined to deny), 
so was also the clear and venerable name of Brougham. There is a whimsical 
identity in the vanity of the two buffoons. 

Here, then, is the confession made, not by any underling, but by the best- 
practised debater of the whole party, that the “ expression of feeling made at the 
installation at Oxford, not in the hilarity of the evening, but in the cool of the 
morning, when the head was free from every kind of vapour” (how unconsciously 
but how truly does not this denote the habits of the speaker?), has deeply 
wounded the party which still for our misfortunes possesses the reins of state. 
It will be neither forgotten nor forgiven; but we draw from it an augury, that 
whatever may be the duration of its remembrance among our enemies, it will 
tend materially to contract the period when it will be necessary for us to think 
of the consequences of their anger. 

Oxford has indeed nobly come forward. We may justly continue to apply 
to it a couplet from some verses, written by one of her most brilliant sons — of 
Lockhart, whom she has lately honoured herself by distinguishing among the 
distinguished men called to receive the honorary degree of doctor; though of 
course long since entitled to that rank by standing. As Lockhart said some 
years ago, so can we in his words say now — 

** Unfading in lustre, unbroken in years, 
The great mother of Churchmen and Tories appears.” 


She appears as she has always appeared in our history, the champion and advo- 
cate of honourable principles—ready to support the cause of the venerated insti- 
tutions of our country — ready to resist the tyranny, no matter in what way 
displayed, of a Chancellor Jefferies or a Chancellor Brougham. The drunken 
chancellor of the days of James J1. was armed with the powers of shedding 
blood which, in our days, thanks to that revolution in which Oxford played so 
noble and important a part! would not be tolerated in any chancellor, drunk or 
sober. He who sits in the seat of Lord Chancellor Jefferies in the days of 
William 1V., possesses perhaps the means of instigating spoliation ; but as one 
failed in breaking the spirit of Oxford, so will the other. It was with feelings 
of infinite delight that we found the memory of Ilough toasted at all the dinners 
in the several colleges. We wish it was in our power to give the speech of 
Wilson Croker at Exeter, which turned upon the analogy between the usurpations 
which Hough resisted and those to which the University was now exposed. It 
was decidedly the most brilliant and the most dignified oration he ever uttered, 
and we trust that we may be ere long favoured with a report. But we must 
conclude for the present. We look upon the spirit manifested at the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as being of the highest and most auspicious omen. 
The “ boys” who shouted or hissed, who expressed their approbation or disap- 
probation with all the energy of uncalculating youth, will, before another lustre 
elapses, be taking their places among the influential men ‘of the country. Will 
they forget the feelings that animated them when they cheered the friends, and 
assailed with expressions of hatred the enemies, of their native land? Never, never! 
Of the rising generation we have, for many reasons, great and sanguine hope ; and 
that hope is rendered greater and more sanguine by the late scenes at Oxford. 

Dii patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troja est, 

Non tamen omnino leucros delere paratis, 

Quum tales animos juvenum, et tam certa tulistis 
Pectora! 






God of our fathers! whose protecting hand 
Has long been spread o’er England's favoured land, 
How can we deem us doomed to lastiug ire, 

When thoughts like these our rising sons inspire ? 
And words that glow with honour, faith, and truth, 
Ring from the manly breasts of Oxford's youth ! 


J. Moyes, 28, Castle S Strect, Leicester Square. 





